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Both Ends are Business Ends 


Look at both ends of the shells that you buy. 
It is not only important that you get your 
favorite shell, but also that it is loaded with 
your favorite powder. It is not enough to look 
at the base—look at the wad end too, to be sure 
that your shells are loaded with one of the 


HERCULES 
POWDERS _ 


INFALLIBLE 


Many experienced sportsmen use ‘thedin 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders exclusively. Use 
them yourself and you will benefit by their 
uniform quality. They are as dependable as 
old friends. They always give high velocity 
with light recoil, always burn clean and give 
even patterns. 

Don’t take chances with a powder that may 
vary in quality. Shoot the powders that you 
know are dependable. 

The 14 standard shells listed at the left may be 
bought loaded with a Hercules Powder. Select 
your favorite, but be sure to look on the box 
for the name, Infallible or ‘‘E.C.”’ 


iy. HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
is 73 W. 11th Street 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Making 


Melodies 


ALLING moose is fascinating 

sport and has its own peculiar 

thrills, as all who have killed a 

called bull can testify. Hunting 
moose in this manner also more or less 
enables one to pick the head he gets, as 
he more frequently obtains his shot in 
a better light and has more time for his 
decision to shoot than in other methods 
of hunting. It has been my observation, 
however, that good callers are not always 
to be had when one wants them, and that 
not all guides who call are callers, in the 
true sense of the word. The province of 
New Brunswick seems to have a monop- 
oly on the best callers, but if one doesn’t 
hunt there and has to depend on local 
talent the result—as measured in horns 
—is not always sure. The solution of 
this problem is for the sportsman to learn 
to call for himself, and thereby increase 
both his pleasure and satisfaction a thou- 
sandfold. In dropping one’s bull after 
luring him out oneself there is more un- 
adulterated satisfaction to the square inch 
than in anything else I know, for you 
have done all the work yourself and beaten 
the animal at his own game. Then, too, 
if the time for your return has not come 
you can spend amusing and interesting 
days in calling other bulls for your in- 
spection after you have gotten your head 
in camp. Only it would be extremely an- 
noying, to say the least, to call out an 
“old dammer” when your moose license 
is filled. Personally, I believe almost 
anyone with a good ear and memory and 
a slight talent for ordinary imitation can 
call, provided he has sat at the feet of 
good professional callers and studied their 
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work and methods. And provided, also, 
that one has a good horn, for in spite of 
the fact that I have heard of professionals 
calling moose with horns made from pop- 
ular weeklies, I believe the tone of the 
horn has quite a bit to do with results. 


"TAKE a piece of quite thick early cut 
birch bark, warm it and make your 
horn, try a call with it as compared with 
a thin piece ripped off late in the summer 
and note the difference, both in tone and 
carrying qualities. Moose may not be 
very discerning animals, but one might as 
well humor them in these little things if 
you want them to oblige you. 

The germ of these ideas was hatched 
back in 1910, after spending all one Sep- 
tember afternoon in a canoe listening to 
an alleged Indian caller making 4 series 
of terrible sounds through a bark horn, 
while the rain poured in torrents. After 
getting as wet as one could get and the 
desired moose not showing up, I made a 
mental resolution to learn to call for my- 
self and do away with the necessity of 
relying on a guide who might or might 
not be able to seduce the bulls. The fall 
of 1911 found me on a sort of “go-look- 
see” expedition south of Mannawin H. B. 
C. post, in a locality where there seemed 
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to be few moose. 
could call, hence that part of my educa- 


tion waited until 1912. In that year three 
of us put in a gash to New Brunswick, 
and when our guides were turned over 
to us at the main camp it was my luck 
to draw one who had quite a local repu- 
tation as a caller; though the season for 
calling did not come until just after we 
left. Tom was always glad to call at our 
request, and many a starlit evening he 
would stand at the cabin door and sing 
his finest moose melodies for our edifica- 
tion and education. And the germ throve 
mightily those chill September nights, and 
one frosty morning Tom did induce a 
bull to come to the water’s edge but not 
to part the bushes, though this probably 
was in curiosity rather than in passion. 


HE music of Tom’s call still rang 

in my ears when we moved our camp- 
ing impedimenta to Quebec in 1913. Hence 
at one fine bog, after Frank, the Indian, 
had vainly called for three hours and 
darkness had fallen I picked up the horn 
and tried my first call, modeling it as 
near that of Tom’s as I could recall it, 
and to our astonishment two bulls an- 
swered at once, and one came into the 
bog below us. As it was too dark to 
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shoot we slipped quietly away. Joe fol- 
lowed Frank, and called most successfully 
the rest of that trip and also on the suc- 
ceeding year. I memorized this call also. 
In 1915 my first effort at calling for my- 
self was launched, as set forth in Freip 
AND StrREAM for Octaber, 1916, and had 
I not wanted an extra good head, I could 
have killed one of two average moose that 
came to my pleadings. 


TOW Steve and I had known each 
4 other since the days of knicker- 
bockers, and been together much, so when 
he took unto himself a wife and got a 
new house, I remarked that a moose head 
would greatly improve his fireplace, and 
suggested his killing it to my call. And 
Steve, little dreaming of the hard luck 
that awaited him in Quebec, took up my 
offer and purchased a Springfield from 
our old troop, a rifle that had been a 
former team gun, but which he did not 
try out at all. Letters to Solus at his 
Indian village, an order for provisions 
and a carter to meet us at the railroad, 
the packing of well used duffle, and we 
were off on September 8th to see what the 
Red Gods had in store for us. The Ma- 
jor, his wife and small son met us in 
New York, and three nights later Solus, 
Steve and myself were leaving the club 
headquarters cabin to cross the mountain 
for the camp at Lac Noel. This night 
hike put us on the ground in time for 
the early morning hunting. 

The next day’s sunrise showed us 
nothing of interest, though I made moose 
melodies through the new horn, which 
was as fine a piece of June-cut bark as 
one could ask for. On going out in the 
early afternoon, the wind forced us to 
take a position at one end of the lake, 
and as we sat carrying on a subdued con- 
versation between calls my eye caught a 
dark spot in the boggy meadow at the far 
end of the lake, one-half mile distant. 
A second glance showed the object in mo- 
tion and then the orange-yellow of the 
horns could be distinguished. The animal 
plainly had come for his evening drink 
and not to the call, and as the unwieldy old 
canvas canoe was pushed through the 
shallow water, he must have heard us, 
for when we were at least 250 yards 
away the bull fixed his attention on us. 
I slowed up the boat, Steve got his sights 
aligned on the animal, and we crept closer 
and closer toward our game, which made 
one of the most beautiful pictures I can 
recall. Broadside on, forefeet slightly 
higher than the rear ones, and head 
turned to watch us, the bull posed for 
us until we were within 150 yards, then 
looked away from us and toward the 
shore. Steve did his best to follow my 
advice and shoot quickly, and three times 
did he pull his trigger on the same car- 
tridge—the only result being a dull click 
each time. The moose went into high gear 
speedily. I made a frantic grab for my 
rife and got off a wild shot at the bull 
disappearing among the bushes and some- 
how Steve got his second cartridge to go 
off, for all the good it did him. Let us 
draw a kindly curtain over the rest of 
the scene. I hope the recording angel 
will note on the margin of the page on 
which he entered our remarks, that we 
had just lost a good fifty-inch head. That 
angel was a busy lad before we finished 
our trip, if he correctly reported our 
spoken words, much less our thoughts, 
for my companion now began to honestly 
earn his title of “Hard Luck Steve.” 


ROUND the stove that night all the 
blame was put on my cartridges. 
Before we left home I advised the use 
of umbrella point bullets only and strenu- 
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ous efforts to procure these in two cities 
resulted in the information that we could 
get them if we would wait nine months 
to a year. So I took a clip of them I 
had at home and several clips of ‘service 
cartridges, and on going through my chest 
at Mountain Lake found a dozen umbrella 
points several years old, which Steve 
pounced upon at once. We decided may- 
be there was one bad cartridge in the 
lot—the second one went off—and that bad 
one, of course, showed up when it was 
least desired. 

Next morning Steve got my rifle by 
mistake and shortly missed a most diffi- 
cult shot at deer disappearing into the 
woods. We packed and struck for 
Spring George cabin, over seven miles 
away. This cabin was new and served 
for two splendid bits of hunting territory, 
one a large tree stand overlooking several 
sulphur springs, from which radiated in- 
numerable well worn game trails, the 
other the lower end of the Amtoddwasser, 
a fine narrow bog some two miles in 
length. Steve chose the stand, so I went 
with Solus a mile further to the other 
hunting ground. We heard a shot just 
before dark, and came back to camp to 
get another earful of gloom. It seems a 
fine big buck and little doe came down 
to drink; Steve let them get within thirty 
feet, pulled the trigger—and got the same 
old click. Carefully removing this car- 
tridge, he tried the next with like result. 
In desperation he took out this cartridge 
also, the deer heard the noise and started, 
and a quick pull exploded the third car- 
tridge—but hit no deer. He then and 
there forswore that lot of old shells and 
loaded in some service ones, from a lot 
which I had tried out before leaving home. 
But that did not help his feelings, which 
were to be still further tried in future. 


E next took a ten-mile ramble to 

the new Quattre Pattes cabin, on the 
other side of the Club. Steve and Solus 
hunted a little lake nearby while I took 
the big lake and called. There I got my 
first answer, and had the gentleman trot- 
ing around for fifty-five minutes. Next 
day I discovered he did not come out be- 
cause a fine moose road runs around that 
lake so close to the shore that an animal 
can look across almost anywhere. This bull 
was on the opposite shore about 400 yards 
away, and finally crossed at the inlet out 
of my sight. He waded just far enough 
around a corner to let me see his head 
and of course it was quite the biggest 
head I ever saw trolling around on four 
legs. He was too far off for a shot, the 
canoe was on shore and I behind some 
cedars, and chances seemed bright for 
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getting him closer, but what I thought 
was a point behind which the animal 
turned, proved to be a densely wooded 
bit of mainland—and I lost that bull for 
someone to shove the canoe through the 
shallow water and around that corner. 
The bull started to take the moose road 
on which I was and was due to strike 
my scent any minute, therefore I left. 
And next morning Steve and I were 
there, but the bull had either lost interest 
in the proceedings or was far away. 


HORTLY after we returned to Moun- 

tain Lake again, Steve and Solus 
journeyed over to a nearby lake, and 
Steve returned with eyes popping out of 
his head and bad language popping out 
of his mouth. It seems that on arrival 
at that lake they saw a cow and calf a 
couple of hundred yards away, and an 
inspection of the rest of the lake through 
powerful glasses disclosed a fine bull 
caribou about 600 yards distant. By an 
error in judgment the canoe was taken too 
close to the moose, who hastily left in a 
cloud of spray, and the caribou took alarm 
also. As we seldom see caribou on the 
preserve, and as none have been killed 
~~ years, this was an unusual opportunity 
ost. 

Several more days’ hunting brought us 
to Wednesday noon, and Steve was due to 
get out with the Major’ s party on Friday 
morning. My own plans were to stay 
eight days after their departure, but I 
began to develop a secret longing for 
companionship on the dreary trip out. 
Thus far my own hunting was confined 
to the called bull just recorded, and an- 
other afternoon spent watching in a tree 
stand, though this watching mainly con- 
sisted in lying down and reading a maga- 
zine. So when we returned to Spring 
George and Steve chose to take Solus 
and the stand, I tramped off to Amtodd 
thinking what a fine little idea it would 
be to nail a moose and go home with the 
rest. In spite of a bad wind and a bad 
cold I got off my calls regularly, and 
finally got an answer. The gentleman 
was either coy or could not easily locate 
me, but after playing around for nearly 
an hour he bounced out without warning 
110 yards away. His head seemed small 
but pretty and looked suitable for a nice 
hatrack, so the Springfield dropped its 
sixth moose. Seeing the animal fall 
went back to camp, and poor Steve was 
very glum, having but one more day to 
hunt. 


EX? morning we sent Solus off at 
- V once for help to skin our two moose, 
since I gave Steve my solemn promise I 
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would get him a moose that morning. 
Five minutes afterwards we stood at the 
edge of the bog a few yards from his 
corpse and gave one call. An answer 
came almost before the horn left my lips, 
and we both knelt in readiness to receive 
the visitor. It was understood that if 
Steve wounded the animal I would anchor 
him. In three minutes we saw a horn 
move through the trees, a moment later 
his head was visible as he looked out into 
the bog, and in another moment he came 
out full length and broadside on. The 
head was over fifty inches, a better one 
than the first we had seen pie one to 
satisfy almost anyone. Steve pulled his 
trigger and the service cartridge did not 
go off! With a remark not usually heard 
in the Chautauqua circuit he threw the 
rifle on the ground, and the moose still 
gazed into space. My own sights were 
lined up on the bull waiting for Steve’s 
shot. Taking down the rifle I handed it 
to him and he fired. The moose gave a 
tremendous jump and plunge, dropped 
slightly in the hind quarters, wheeled in 
his tracks too soon for a second shot, 
and disappeared without a sound. Like 
the moose of the night before he never 
saw the hunter. 

We waited two hours until Solus ar- 
rived with another man and then took 
up the aniinal’s trail. At first the blood 
trail was sufficiently good to follow at a 
quick walk, then it gradually became less 
as blood clots formed. The blood showed 





the umbrella point had gone all the way 
through the animal but it also showed 
the shot was high. To be brief, we never 
found that moose. He traveled through 
some places that no moose in his right 
senses should have gone; finally the blood 
practically ceased and we followed the 
bare track. Strange to say he struck 
toward the mineral spring, but among a 
lot of fresh tracks and mossy ground we 
lost the trail after two hours’ most inter- 
esting work. We had a moose to skin, 
some lunch to get and another bull to 
kill before dark. Incidentally we tested 
Steve’s rifle and found the fault lay in 
a weak firing pin spring and not in the 
cartridges at all, for my gun set off the 
ones his firing pin only dented. 


HAT afternoon found us at my favor- 

ite calling place of past years, a half- 
mile below the scene of the morning’s 
murders. The calls got a splendid echo 
from a hill back of us and from one in 
the distance, but no grunts came to cheer 
Steve’s spirits on his last evening. 
At 5 o'clock I heard a cow whine in the 
woods back of me, and a few moments 
later heard her break brush. Looking 
around some bushes and up a long nar- 
row lane in the bog we saw a very large 
cow about 150 yards distant, staring di- 
rectly at us. Steve took off his hat to 
her, addressed her in his best Harvard 
manner, and made some very personal 
remarks. He then sat down and on the 
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off chance of there being a bull with her. 
I gave some grunts through the horn 
and set it down. On looking around the 
corner again I saw to my utter amaze- 
ment a small bull standing where the 
cow had stood before. “There is your 
bull; crack him!” I whispered to Steve, 
who calmly sat still and grinned, thinking 
it a joke. A brisker remark convinced 
him of my earnestness, and he looked 
around the bushes and commenced shoot- 
ing. A H. P. bullet caught the animal in 
the chest and down he went, and a sec- 
ond one in the body did not despatch him. 
The first shot as it hit him made me think 
of a snowball breaking against a tree, 
the hair and blood flew several feet from 
the body and covered a small bush near- 
by. The animal lay on the ground with 
his legs beneath him and thinking him 
there for good, I took a couple of five- 
second time exposures with my little 
pocket Kodak, one turning out quite 
well under the circumstances. A moment 
later the beast made a great effort, 
plunged to its feet and started toward 
the woods. Two more body shots with 
service bullets stopped it and then ensued 
the most astonishing “dance of death” 
either of us shall ever see. Evidently 
the bull felt himself falling; he took a 
stiff legged jump of at least two feet to 
the right, then another, then a third, and 
on the edge of the water fell over on 
his left side dead. It was both horrible 
and wonderful, and pathetic in the ex- 
treme. 


HUS “Hard Luck Steve” landed his 

first moose, and in so doing he got 
more thrills and experiences than usually 
fall to one man in twelve days’ hunting. 
He went home with the memories of a 
moose stalked by canoe, another shot to 
the call and a third coaxed out, an un- 
successful but highly interesting bit of 
tracking, two deer missed and a chance 
at a caribou torpedoed. 

And he took home his little horns for 
a hatrack, the hide for a rug, and the 
finest blistered heel he could acquire in 
walking a daily average of nine miles for 
the whole trip. My hatrack looks very 
well on the wall, but I would not trade 
the satisfaction I got in calling three 
moose in twenty-four hours for any bull 
in Canada—unless it was a record breaker, 
and then I would want to call him out 
myself. Fellow Sportsman, I believe you 
can acquire the same satisfaction if you 
will but try. 
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ON GUIDES 


E who goes from out of the cities for recreation and 

pleasure into the Far Places must of necessity have a 
companion, skilled in the ways of nature and at home in the 
forest or trail. For want of a better term such a one is called 
a Guide. He is far more than what the mere word connotes; 
he is a companion, adviser, helper, custodian of your life and 
limb, usually cook, and should be friend as well. There are 
good guides, indifferent guides and bad guides, as many varie- 
ties of them as there are employers, for they are human, also. 


E who live in the cities are used to dealing with man- 

kind in a more or less commercial way, or a social way 
different from the ken of our woodsmen; the dwellers in the 
Silent Places are of a different type from the men we are ac- 
customed to meet. They are dwellers in districts remote from 
cities and are not used to the business methods that our daily 
walks in life require of us. Their association with their fellow 
men of varied types is not as frequent as ours. Their edu- 
cation—as we understand the word—is different from ours, 
they, in the average, are more brilliant than we perhaps, for 
to us their education is in a way wonderful, and—I would 
like to believe it so—give us a credit that I hope we de- 
serve. Usually they are shy and taciturn during the first few 
days of our association with them for the first trip we take, 
which is a point frequently misunderstood. They are sizing 
us up, taking our measure and learning our ways, our wants 
and our disposition. That is the time for us to earn a respect 
and prove ourselves men. They usually put our financial rating 
far ahead of their own capabilities in woods knowledge. Cheap 
familiarity at the beginning of a trip has made more than one 
trip a dismal failure, for they have a pride—if they are real 
men—that is equal to ours and they are just as quick to resent 
any attempt at our fancied superiority in their domain of 
woods and waters as we would be at a similar attempt of 
theirs in our private office. 

Don’t attempt to win their friendship by liberality of liquor, 
for that is frequently their curse, their chances are few to 
dally with the demon, so they make the most of what offers, 
with the ultimate end—a complete misunderstanding. 

Drunkenness in the canoe or on the trail is bad medicine, 
viewed from either end of the canoe. 


LMOST invariably our guides want to learn of the world 

we come from. They may not say so but their interest 
in such matters is intense, and we can while away rainy days 
by telling them of our world and learning of theirs. Around 
the campfire is the place where human nature runs straight and 
true, and the Wilderness does not tolerate any sort of affecta- 
tion. Nature is not always kind and smiling, frequently she is 
extremely harsh and cruel, but she is a great developer of soul 
and character. Our guide has probably fought the Wilderness 
for his living and sometimes for his very life; his character 
is usually far more normal and his mind without guile and 
simpler than the average citizen with whom you and I are 
used to dealing. And in dealing with our guides it is well to 
remember this: The sooner you can reach their viewpoint by 
mutual exchange of ideas, the sooner you will reach that basis 
on which the true enjoyment of our trips depends—companion- 
ship and confidence of our guides. 


HEN we have reached this point, we try to learn from 

our guides the way of the woods and its furred and 
feathered inhabitants. Gather all you can of woods lore; it 
will stand you in good stead on this and other trips. Reading 
of tracks is an art in itself. Trapping requires not only skill 
but patience. Handling the canoe in heavy wind calls for 
brain as well as brawn. Playing a salmon is not the easiest 
thing in the world, and to call your own moose to your rifle 
is probably more satisfaction than all else. At home we are 
not satisfied to have our chauffeur always run our car—we 
want to run it ourselves. Carry out this principle in the 
woods. 

Each trip will give us new ideas and new ambitions, and 
each time we will be able to do more and more. Our guides 
have the strength developed by years of labor and during the 
years have acquired their stock of woods lore; we may not 
have the strength of body but we may gain the knowledge of 
the woods, waters, and hills. Never miss a chance to do this. 
Thus our confidence in ourselves on these trips is increased 
a thousandfold, and our love for the Land of the Red Gods 
grows greater in proportion to our knowledge of their country. 
It helps our personal pride, also, and that is something in itself 
and decidedly worth while. 


ON’T overwork your guides. Also, don’t underwork them. 
They are undoubtedly strong or they would not be at 
such a job, but frequently their pride is greater than their 
strength. A man can pack or paddle only so much a day on 
a long trip, and one should never be unreasonable and try to 
force him to do more merely because one holds the purse- 
strings. The best way to judge whether more can be done 
is to pack a load yourself and see how you feel with an 
amount proportionate to your strength, or paddle and portage 
when and what you can. Our guide’s load or work should 
be proportioned to his strength and length of journey. Apply 
a similar principle to yourself and your guides will think more 
of you for it and you will think more of yourself. 
We have seen men that would not carry their own rod over 
a short portage; we know others who were not satisfied until 
they could carry their own canoe, and we are certain as to 
which gentleman enjoyed his trip most in the end. We have 
seen guides that wanted to loaf all day and also recall one 
old Indian that insisted on carrying a freshly killed moose 
head over the mountains until the blood ran from his nose 
and he was forcibly made to rest. Your judgment and dis- 
cretion come into play here as well as everywhere else, and 
if you do some of the work yourself you are better able to 
exercise them—and yourself. 


NE point in closing. Your life, your comfort and your 

happiness are in the hands of an individual who is human 
like yourself. Cultivate him, gain his confidence, work with him, 
treat him like a man and allow him to keep his self-respect 
even if he is taking your money. Learn from him; get down 
to his level, or go up to his, and you will realize not only en- 
joyment of your trip but also gain one of the greatest gifts 
in the world—a friend. 

_ J. F. Reynotps Scort, 
Capt., 310th Cavalry. 
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Tr he Siege of the Big Bass 


ENTLE reader, have you ever 

fished fourteen days for one par- 

ticular fish? If you have you 

know, as I know, that that one 
fish becomes the only fish worth taking; 
in fact becomes the only fish in the world 
as far as you are concerned. For fourteen 
days I fished every morhing and every 
evening for just one fish. I talked about 
him all day and thought of nothing else. 
I dreamed about him at night, and planned 
both day and night as to ways and means 
to induce him to take a fly. I tried fully 
a hundred different wet flies, including all 
the famed salmon patterns. Over and 
over again I tried him on the full list of 
floating flies. But no good. I couldn’t 
fool this old moose of an Upper Missis- 
sippi bass, no matter how much I tried 
and planned or what skill I used in using 
the rod. 

To add to my problem I was in constant 
fear that some cane-pole fisherman would 
come along and get him on a minnow or a 
crab or a frog, and I suffered even at the 
thought of such a fate for the old boy. 
I believe Job said in the Bible, “That which 
I feared has come upon me,” and, as I 
said above, during those days I was in 
constant fear of some still fisherman get- 
ting my fish. For by this time Nate 
Ward, my boatman, and I called him 
“our bass.” Why, I don’t know, for cer- 
tainly we had no right to call him “ours” 
simply because we knew where he made 
his headquarters. 


VERY time Nate and I saw a fisher- 

man anywhere near his lair we hoped 
that “our bass” would not show himself in 
a sudden rush after passing minnows or 
smash away at some fly or bug hovering 
about. One day, old man Hansen came 
rowing along downstream. We could see 
his cane poles showing from the stern of 
his boat as he approached the houseboat. 
I said: “Nate, I hope Mr. Bass keeps quiet 
until old Hansen gets by.” I had hardly 
finished my sentence when the bass started 
smashing away especially hard at the 
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minnows. Of course Hansen heard him, 
even if he is over eighty. He at once 
stopped, looked, and listened. 

Then he rowed down to about a hun- 
dred feet from the home of “our bass,” 
pulled up his boat on the rocks, and pro- 
ceeded to unwind his “fishen’ pole” and 
affix a fine minnow. Old Man Hansen is 
an adept at live-bait fishing, and we 
watched him breathlessly as he carefully 
let the minnow float down to where he 
saw our big bass working away at the 
school of minnows. But nothing doing. 
“Our bass” scorned his offering. Then 
patiently he tried his chub minnow again 
and again, and each time my heart beat 
faster as I saw his bait drift so invitingly 
down by the rather big rocks of the rip- 
rap, under and alongside of which for 
some 50 feet or more our hero did busi- 
ness. 

Finally Hansen saw us and waved his 
hand. “Ay ban get big fish right in front 
your houseboat. Ay fix him. Ay ban get 
him big crab.” The old man _ started 
turning over the rocks in search of craw- 
fish. Needless to say I prayed fervently 
that he would search in vain. But no such 
luck. In no time he had his crab and 
affixed it to his hook and again made our 
hearts beat fast as he cleverly offered it 
to “our bass.” But again no go. At last 
after repeated trials he wound up his pole 
thoughtfully, and as he passed the house- 
boat he waved and shouted: “Ay ban get 
fine green frog. Dat’ll get him. Hey 
damn big bass.” 


ATE and I then held another of our 
thousand and one consultations over 
“our bass.” Nate was of the opinion that 
there was but one way to get old man 


bass, and that was with live bait, but to 
this I would not listen. I had made up my 
mind to get him on a fly or not_at all. 
Rather than have this eminent old resident 
of the Upper River taken on a live bait 
with pole, line, sinker and hook I would a 
thousand times rather have lost sight of 
him altogether. 

This wonderful bass lived within a 
stone’s throw of the houseboat—in fact, 
he was our neighbor. Just as are the 
blackbirds which nest by the hundreds on 
the rocky island on which the boat is 
moored. They wake us up every morning 
scolding us and telling us it is high time 
to be up and doing, and particularly not 
to forget our morning offering of bits of 
bread. 

It seems a strange trait of human na- 
ture that one always seeks for sport some 
distance from where one is camped. It’s 
always, “Where will we go to-day? Shall 
we go up or down river?” No one ever 
seems to stop and think that not only good 
sport, but the best of sport, is often to be 
had right about camp. 

We did not at first see our big bass 
“working” on minnows, as the folks here- 
abouts describe it. But we HEARD him, 
and he made the kind of a noise that 
only a big bass can make. The sound at 
once told us that a big bass was feeding 
close by, but where was he? We listened 
again and found that the sound came from 
a little rocky island a hundred feet or so 
across the slough in which we lay. I 
grabbed my fly rod and asked Nate to get 
the boat ready and we would have a try 
for this daring Mr. B. Bass. Only a few 
strokes of the oars and we could see and 
hear him as he made the water boil in his 
rush for minnows. Before we got within 
casting distance he came clean out and 
made a pretty half circle as he dove into 
the water. A perfect whale of a bass! 
He looked as large as the houseboat. 
Usually when one sees an Upper Missis- 
sippi bass feeding in this way, it’s an easy 
matter to hook him. I confidently whipped 
out the right amount of line and dropped 
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a Zane Grey floating fly in exactly the 
right spot. Just a bit ahead of the place 
we had seen him a moment before. The 
fly took the current and as it passed by 
he hit it with a smash like a crack of a 
pistol. I set the hook and Nate pulled 
out from shore. At the same instant the 
bass rushed down cuerent with lightning 
speed for about 25 feet or more and then 
leaped fully 4 feet clear of the water, and 
at the same time threw the fly sideways 
at least 8 feet. There was no doubt of 
the size of the fish. My wrist proved it. 
He was a whopper and no mistake. Of 
course, we knew it to be folly to try for 
him again at just that time, but, neverthe- 
less, we did try, but without result. 


ROM the instant he made that wonder- 

ful break and threw my fly so far, I 
was possessed with a mild ambition, 
which later through continual thwarting 
became a consuming passion, to get that 
fish. I had no doubt then that I could 
get him in the evening, as I was sure the 
hook had not hurt him enough to count 
for much. I knew just where he lay, and 
at that time had no idea of the work that 
was cut out for me ahead. 

Evening came on, and I impatiently 
waited till the sun was sinking low and 
the closing day almost done. Just the 
time to fool the old monster. We started 
in again with the Zane Grey, but this time 
I could not fool him with this one. Nate 
pulled the boat far enough away so not 
to disturb the fish while I put on a Clark's 
Fancy, but still neither a rise nor a sign 
of Mr. Bass. I then tried out the twelve 
floaters one after another, ending up with 
Peet’s Favorite. But our bass paid not 
the slightest attention to any of them. 
Then he began smashing away again at 
minnows and drifting bugs as they float- 
ed down stream, often within an inch or 
two of my fly. I stopped at dark and my 
arm and wrist fairly ached from,the con- 
stant casting with only a minute or so 
of occasional intermission while I tied on 
a different sort of fly. Nate, too, was 
tired, because where he had to hold the 
boat the current was extra swift and it 
was a case of constant pulling to hold it 
at the right place so that the cast could be 
made. 


HE next morning we were up with the 

blackbirds, and that means just before 
sunrise. I wonder how many know that 
the blackbird is the earliest of the feath- 
ery tribe to arise in the morning and the 
last to tuck his head under his wing at 
night time? I like blackbirds, and we have 
almost all of the varieties up here on the 
river. On this morning I started in with 
the Reade, one of the best wet flies for 
these bass. 

This fly was named after John Reade, 
an old-time professional gambler. Reade 
was an Englishman and tied his own flies. 
Nate used to fish with him years ago and 
can tell many interesting stories of Reade 
and the old days on the river when —- 
was King in this region. Incidentally, 
those days the largest lumber camp in the 
world was within six miles from the point 
where I write. This camp employed 
twenty-six hundred men. Exactly here in 
Gunboat Slough, where my innocent 
houseboat is kissed by the ever-flowing 
current, there rested in those brave days a 
boat whose occupants were solely of the 
feminine gender. Here in the still of the 
night the lumberjack sought surcease 
arid laughter, curses and the click of the 
roulette wheel and the poker chip might 
be heard. 

But, for Heaven’s sake, let’s get back 
to that Reade fly and the blushing morn- 
ing of the second day. One good thing 
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about “our bass” was that he was located 
within a minute’s row of us. As I said, 
I started in with the Reade, but it had no 
charm for Mr. Big Bass. I then happened 
to think of a big bass I had once taken on 
the Durham Ranger, and so tried that one 
out, but resultlessly. We fished away 
until the garish sun had a burn to it, and 
at last only with reluctance answered our 
cook’s angry and repeated megaphone- 
calls for breakfast. 

By the way, we have with us the chief 
cook of the twenty-six hundred-men lum- 
ber camp I have just written about. This 
good old man had twelve cooks under 
him and still lingers lovingly about the 
places where in past days he ruled as a 
czar. As I write, I wonder if my readers 
are finding this a dull tale, but such I 
must beg to get their imaginations to work 
and to sympathetically understand how to 
me it was as absorbing as it would have 
been to them if they had fished fourteen 
days for just one single fish. 


LL that day I lay around the boat try- 
ing to think up some fly to tempt my 
all-too-wise Mr. Bass. During the day I 
decided on bright flies and to try the tiny 
spinners that Hildebrandt makes. I care- 
fully selected my flies and attached them 
to silver, brass, copper and gold spinners 
and had them ready for use. But though 
I did my prettiest casting I could not get 
a rise. Many times the old boy tantaliz- 
ingly smashed at minnows all around my 
flies, but apparently never once paid the 
slightest attention to my lures. Just as 
though he did not see them, but that would 
have been impossible. By this time I was 
completely at a loss. I only knew one 
thing, and that one thing was that there 
was one big bass in the river that was 
making a fool of me, and I vowed to get 
him if it took the whole blessed summer. 
I didn’t give a rap about any other fish 
and didn’t wet a line except in my efforts 
to get this big boy. About this time I 
started in to dream o’ nights, and many 
the battle I had in dreamland with this 
most alluring and illusive old black bass. 
Perhaps if he hadn’t located so close to us 
he wouldn’t have been in my mind so 
constantly, but he had found a residence 
where school after school of minnows 
were always passing and I could hear 
him striking away at them both by day 
and by night. He sounded to me defiant 
and challenging. 
Thus the days went on until we arrived 


at the evening of the eighth day. This 
evening I started out with St. John’s Pal, 
a floating fly designed by Larry St. John, 
who writes “Woods and Waters” for the 
Chicago Tribune. Mr. Bass saw it, but, 
luckily for him, a little late for me. He 
took it just as I was making the back cast, 
so I only pricked him, but he answered 
with an angry acrobatic jump and threw 
the fly. Now, I’m too much of a veteran 
with the fly to get buck fever very easily, 
but the fact that we had at last induced 
him to rise and then missed setting the 
hook fairly, set me in a flutter. Nate and 
I both felt as badly over my failure to set 
the hook hard into him as it is possible 
to imagine. Of course, we went through 
our list of flies, but Mr. Fish didn’t seem 
to care for our wares no matter how 
temptingly we offered them. That night 
Nate said as we talked about “our fish,” 
“T’d give a full month’s pay to get a net 
under that old son of a gun of a he-bass.” 


yy we had days of failure, and the 
failure seemed doubly hard to bear 
because all the time I was dropping the 
flies about Mr. Bass’s headquarters he’d 
persist in striking left and right and all 
around them ‘in the most maddening 
manner. Sometimes the fly would seem 
even to touch the old monster. But there 
is an end to everything. Finally we 
reached the evening of the fourteenth day, 
and a remarkably beautiful evening it was. 
The sun was sinking slowly behind the 
dark hills. It looked like a blood-red 
moon toward the close. The river was 
afire with a rosy glow and even the rocks 
were pinkish red from the reflection from 
the river. There was a warm stillness to 
the air, and Nate said: “Now, let’s go out 
and GET that old son of a gun of a he- 
bass.” Later he said: “He seems to han- 
ker after them author bugs. What’s the 
matter with trying that yellow one you 
call the Bob Davis?” 

I agreed with him. In fact, at this 
period of the hunt I was ready to listen 
to anybody, and welcomed with a quite 
unnatural meekness any sort of a sugges- 
tion. So I tied on a brand new Bob Davis 
to my six-foot leader and carefully soaked 
it before I made the cast. Nate said: 
“I have a notion we’re going to get him 
this time.” And just as he spoke I was 
thinking the same thing. 

I whipped out the correct length of 
line and made the cast. The yellow shaft 
of sunlight shot out on its mission. The 
cork body hit the rocks, bounded up in 
the air about six inches and then hit the 
water right at the gateway of Mr. Bass’ 
home. Instantly the bass took it with a 
furious smash. I set the hook hard and 
shouted, “I’ve got him.” Nate pulled out 
from the shore. In a flash he was up 
in the air then shot down the current 
while my reel shrieked as he tore off 
seventy feet of line with express train 
speed. Then he went down tugging 
savagely and fairly straightened out my 
Leonard as he pulled and hauled. With 
unbelievable swiftness he broke one, two, 
three times, the last two absolutely on 
a slack line. Then down deep again and 
full steam up current. The human hand 
is not quick enough to reel up line as 
fast as he madly rushed up stream. Nate 
was rowing his best to keep him behind 
the boat but with both our efforts, I 
with the reel and he with the oars, were 
not half fast enough to beat out “our 
bass.” 


HE old King Bass made a slashing 
sideways jump nearly at the bow of 
the boat and again on a slack line. Ye 
Gods! what a moving picture film his 
magnificent fight would have made! Sud- 
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denly the artful old stager decided that 
he didn’t like the going up-stream and 
as quick as a cat can bat its eye he was 
off down current. There was no stopping 
him and my old Hardy sang shrilly as it 
gave out yards and yards of line to this 
royal fighter who would be obeyed. 

Now the wily old buck decided to keep 
as far from the boat as possible. I had 
but ninety feet of line and he took just 
about all I had and he looked a mile away 
to me. Then Nate yelled, “He’s coming 
up.” And with a simply marvelous break 
he showed himself clear of the water, 
fully four feet. Just at this time the 
Helen Blair, a stern wheeler packet of 
the upper river passed us and sent her 
ten-foot waves a-rolling and breaking all 
around us, the passengers showing great 
interest. 

Nothing worse could have happened 
than the passing of the Blair at this time, 
and if Fate had not decided against him 
we would have lost our fish to a certainty. 
But he had been fighting now for over 
fifteen minutes and was not quite’as fresh 
and husky as at the start of the battle. 
Occasionally I could get in a little line 
but again and again he tore it out. Per- 
haps five minutes passed and then my 
kingly bass palpably weakened and as he 
did a great pity for him came over me. 
He could no longer come clear out of 
the water hard as he tried courageously 
to do, but he’d get his head out and churn 
the water into a foam each time he did. 
I couldn’t keep down my admiration and 
pity for him as he strove gamely and 
vainly to free himself from the brilliant 
yellow fly which clung ruthlessly to his 
upper jaw. 

Again and again I spontaneously ex- 
claimed, “Isn’t he a wonderful fighter?” 
And Nate answered, “He’s the hardest 
fighting fish I have ever seen in my forty 
years on the river.” 


INALLY I weakened him so that he 
started to roll and at last gave up, and 
as I reeled him to Nate’s waiting net he 
was coming in slowly spinning around 
and around; a completely beaten fish with 
just enough life left in him to breathe. 
When Nate lifted him up in the net he 
said, “He'll go close to six pounds.” I 
took the net from Nate’s hand and held 
it over the side of the boat so that I could 
see him and still keep him in a little water. 
Then I felt an overcoming emotion to 
give him his freedom. Nate took out his 
rule and “our bass” measured just 22% 
inches; certainly as fine a specimen as 
was ever spawned in the Father’ of 
Waters. Finally I said with a sigh, 
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Nate 
then said, 


“Nate, I’m going to let him go.” 
looked at me a second or two, 
“Well, he sure deserves it.” 

Fearing that I would be overcome by 
covetousness I quickly wet both my 
hands and carefully, and with solemnity, 
removed the hook, took hold of “our 
bass,” and let him slip gently into the 
water, meanwhile saying, “I am returning 
you, old King Bass, with the compliments 
of my friend, Bob Davis.” 





R. DILG, in his elation and enthusi- 
asm, wrote Mr. Robert H. Davis a 
description of his fight with the bass. 
Mr. Davis’ reply had to pass through our 
office to be forwarded, we read it, we 
chuckled to ourselves, we had a copy 
avy and sent to the printers, and it fol- 
Ows. 
Our remarks are very short. We simply 
bow our heads and humbly intone “Here 
endeth the first lesson, amen.” 


July 12, 1918. 
DEAR BILL: 


OU son-of-a-gun, what do you mean 

by bending your old fountain pen 
over my bean. The few sentient phrases 
you have written about the 22™%-inch bass 
you took on the upper Mississippi thrilled 
me to the heart. Moreover, William, when 
you let the old boy go back in the stream 
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as a reward for his prowess and his fight- 
ing abilities, I let fly a soft prayer to 
Heaven importuning the Lord to give 
you health and happiness and the use of 
your fly-casting mit for lo! many years 
to come. 

Now, William, on the level, did you 
catch that fish with a Bob Davis? Or, 
were you merely spreading a little ched- 
der cheese over the bread which you cast 
upon the waters? Of course, it is natural 
that you should have picked out the best 
fly, because after inspecting the whole 
bunch I think that is beyond any doubt 
the most beautifully designed fly in tex- 
ture and color in the whole collection. 
The “Bill Dilg,” of course, is good for 
muddy water in rainy weather, but when 
the Lord’s sunshine is falling upon the 
parch-ed world, only the most beautiful 
Davises are fit to offer the king of fresh 
water emperors. 

Concerning your invitation to come to 
the Mississippi: briefly, and with no con- 
tempt to evade the issue, I can’t make it. 
It is too far from the office. I expect 
to get a little fishing over night up through 
Maine, but the Mississippi is beyond me. 
I can imagine no three people quite so 
agreeable as you and Warner and myself 
—especially myself. One thing I like 
about me is that I can get along with 
myself anywhere. Other people have the 
same idea about themselves. I suppose 
you look upon Will H. Dilg (God! what 
an expressive name) as the highest type 
of the genus homo. 

Eltinge Warner sent me your letter to 
him in which you suggested that I ought 
to write something more for FIELD AND 
StrEAM. I am flattered by your sugges- 
tion. Perhaps I will hop aboard pretty 
soon. I like to write for Fretp AND 
StrEAM and I like Warner personally. 

Isn’t the 16%4-pound bass controversy 
a bird? I sent a long letter to Warner 
last week. The issue, however, is not for 
us to discuss here, so I won’t burden this 
letter. I have been reading your dope 
very carefully. 

hank you again for the invitation. 
God forgive me for not being able to 
come, but I am going there some summer 
with you, as the Twelve Apostles are my 
judge. I am going to set aside two full 
weeks so that I can fish with you and 
live with you and know you better. 

Your act in restoring the 22'%-incher to 
his native heath sets you in my eyes among 
the exalted. 

With assurances of my continued ad- 


miration and profound approval, I am, 
Yours as ever, 
, Bos. 








In 


Specimen Steve 
By 
Fred Copeland 
An Unusual Woodcock Story by 
one whose experience entitles him 


to write of the king of game 
birds. 


November Look For 


Channel Bass in the 


Surf 
By 
Switch Reel 
Taking the red Jersey bulldog by 
a surf fisherman whose nom de 
plume is as well known as his 
real name. 


Bear Hunting Around 
Mt. Katahdin 


By 
Joseph K. 
Bagging Bruin in Maine with 


Savage 


an interesting old guide. 














Sheep 
Hunting 

in the Altai 
Mountains 


By 
Major Max C. 


Fleischmann 


Part 
II 


SYNOPSIS 

In the first installment Major and Mrs. 
Fleischmann set out from Kosh Agatch 
in Asiatic Russia, with their two hunters, 
Yembei and Ta-Ta. 

Sheep were sighted but moved out of 
range. Several antelope were seen and 
three wolves killed by Major Fleischmann. 

At last a band of sheep were observed 
disappearing over a mountain, and the 
hunters started out in pursuit. 


UST as we reached the summit we 

heard the noise of falling rocks 

in another valley to our left, 

which intersected the main valley 
we had just left, and found that the 
sheep, upon reaching the top of the 
sugar-loaf mountain which we_ were 
ascending, had doubled round the side, 
and thus, either hearing or _ seeing 
us first, were off at full speed down the 
hill, galloping through the creek at the 
bottom without slacking their gait in the 
least and climbing up the other side be- 
fore I could drop to earth and rest my 
rifle on my knees for a long shot. 
ing out the leader I fired twice at him, 
both shots being a trifle low, but a third 
hit him squarely through the kidneys so 
that he stopped short. The rest of the 
flock went on, and getting another good 
broadside shot at the second sheep, I was 
lucky enough to drop him dead in his 
tracks. 


WAS now about to experience one 

of the greatest disappointments that 
had ever overtaken me in my shooting 
career. The big ram, since being hit by 
the bullet, had not moved in his tracks. 
Putting the telescope on him we were 
able to see the blood welling out of his 
side, and he appeared so sick as to be 
almost unable to carry the massive pair 
of horns he was wearing, as his head 
was drooping; his muzzle touching the 
ground. Both Yembei and I were much 
pleased, as there did not appear to be 
any chance of the animal getting away. 
We stood watching him for at least three- 
quarters of an hour, the animal in the 
meantime making no move. I, therefore, 
told Yembei to go and bring up the 
horses, and I would stay and watch the 
sheep, the truth being that I could not 
take my eyes off the magnificent pair of 
horns the wounded animal was wearing. 
I told Yembei I would meet him at the 
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bottom of the valley, so we could climb 
up the other side, skin the first sheep and 
finish off the second. 

Shortly after Yembei’s departure, the 
wounded sheep moved possibly eight or 
ten paces and then laid down. It had 
been my experience that one invariably 
brought to bag an animal that acted as 
this ram had done, and the thought of 
losing him never entered into my mind. 
After an hour or so, I stood up and 
walked down the hill to meet Yembei, 
when the sheep staggered to its feet and 
went slowly out of sight. I merely be- 
lieved it was utilizing the last remnants 
of its strength to die out of sight of its 
enemy. Imagine, then, my _ chagrin, 
when after an hour and a half of climb- 
ing, on reaching the spot where we sup- 
posed we would find the sheep lying dead, 
we saw nothing but scattered blood spore 
among the rough boulders and_ rocky 
crags that the sheep had evidently made 
for. We searched diligently up and 
down the mountain, going almost to the 
top, but were unable to find any trace 
of the sheep, so weary and heart-sore, 
we took the head skin (rather a light 
trophy) and meat of the other sheep 
and returned to camp. 


TILL not being satisfied with the loss 
of the big sheep of the day before, I 
sent Yembei out at daybreak to search 
the mountain where I had last seen it, 
in the hope of his finding its body, while 











Tame Baby Ibex 





I took Ta-Ta and went on a hunt toward 
the Mongolian frontier. The Kalmuk re- 
ferred to as Chink, not having proved a 
great success as a horse-holder or as- 
sistant hunter, I promoted a little fat 
Chinaman, who up to the present time 
had been engaged in the honest, but hum- 
ble, occupation of dung collector for fuel 
purposes. Abbas made the discovery that 
this boy rather fancied himself as a shi- 
kari, and I found him rather keen and 
would have used him quite a bit, had he 
not been so unfortunate as to be injured 
by one of our pack horses a day or so 
later. 

When quite close to the Mongolian di- 
vide, I saw three rams, none of them 
carrying exceptionally good heads, on a 
bit of ground that looked rather favorable 
for stalking. Ta-Ta and I, therefore, left 
the Chink, and being on practically the 
same level as the sheep, had a very easy 
climb, and I succeeded in getting one that 
carried a fair sort of head. 


HINKING that Mrs. Fleischmann 

might possibly like to see one of these 
sheep before the head skin was removed, 
I instructed the Kalmuk to ride to camp 
and bring her out, while I utilized the 
three or four hours which I knew must 
elapse before she could reach this spot, 
in following the other two sheep over 
the mountain, one of which I had 
wounded, although not badly. 

Yembei returned to camp about dark, 
having met with no success in his search 
for the wounded ram of the day before. 

With a bright sky overhead and the 
atmosphere wonderfully clear we broke 
camp and packed over the divide into 
Mongolia. Following a small river we 
came to the valley where the collection of 
yourts, known as “Suok Karaoul” for- 
merly stood, and where I expected to 
show my passports to the Chinese officer 
in command of the frontier post, and se- 
cure one or two soldiers as a protection 
while in Chinese territory. When we 
reached the spot where the village stood 
the year before, nothing was to be seen 
The village had vanished. 

We learned later that the Mongols 
had risen against the Chinese rule, there 
being quite a lot of fighting in Kobdo, 
about 60 or 70 miles away, and the Chin- 
ese official had deserted his post. The 
Mongols not being well enough organ- 
ized to have any frontier police, we went 
in and out of Mongolia without any offi- 
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Sheep Hunting in the Altai Mountains 


cial sanction whatever, only seeing a few 
scattered Mongol yourts. We made 
camp on the former site of the karaoul. 
The weather turned bitterly cold toward 
sundown. 


E made an early start, packing six 

hours over the mountain toward the 
valley which Abbas said was known as 
Kurai Mot. The hills that we passed 
over were covered with masses of wild 
sweet peas, their coloring being white, 
lavender, pink and cerise. It was the 
first time we had met with this variety 
of flower. The day was quite warm and 
the sun shone with such brilliancy that it 
was necessary for us to wear blue glasses 
to protect our eyes from the*white glare 
reflected from the snow- -capped moun- 
tains surrounding us. 

Passing through a fertile: Walley we saw 
several Mongolian yourts, and one man 
rode down on a bay pony and offered 
his services as guide and tezek-collector. 
These were accepted, we agreeing to pay 
him at the rate of fifty kopecks per day. 
He rode back to the yourts to get some 
of his belongings, joining us _ shortly 
afterwards mounted on a creature (sup- 
posedly a horse), which resembled a cross 
between a zebra and a leopard, its color 
being a dirty white. with indistinct yellow 














A Kalmuk Pony Hobbled 


stripes covered with black and yellow 
spots. No care being taken by these peo- 
ple in the breeding of horses, one sees 
some weird results. 

We left camp at seven o'clock, pro- 
ceeding up the long narrow valley in 
which our camp was situated, spying the 
slopes on either side for sheep. About 
an hour and a half after our departure, 
we saw a band of rams, two among them 
carrying good heads. The wind being 
favorable, we left the ponies and Yembei 
and I made a several hours’ detour, with 
the idea of scaling the mountain on the 
other side of the sheep in an attempt to 
get around and above them. It was a 
very hot day, and the climbing arduous 
and disagreeable, so we were both rather 
done up by the time we reached the sum- 
mit. We spied over a mass of rugged 
rocks, where we thought we could again 
locate our game. 

The sheep, in the meantime, had moved 
down instead of up the mountain, and 
while engaged in watching them, we saw 
a free-for-all fight start among the herd. 
The rams would back off twenty or thirty 
yards, rear on their hind legs and then 











The Valley Of The Skulls 


rush full tilt at one another, their massive 
horns meeting with a crash that awoke 
the echoes in the surrounding cajfion. 
Once in a while one would apparently 
have enough, withdraw from the fight 
and lie down. The combat lasted twenty 
to thirty minutes, narrowing down finally 
to a personal duel between the two big 
rams of the herd. One of these had 
enough of it after a few rushes, and was 
driven quite some distance by the victor, 
who kept walking around, approaching 
each of the different sheep in turn, but 
they had apparently conceded the cham- 
pionship to him by this time as there 
was no acceptance of his challenge. I 
would not want to venture a _ positive 
opinion, but I imagine that this fight was 
for the leadership of the herd, and this 
theory was in a measure borne out, be- 
cause the big ram now walked slowly 
diagonally up the mountain, lying down 
on a mass of broken shale, and the rest 
of the herd followed him. 


HIS last move on the part of the 

sheep rather baffled us, for they were 
now in a very difficult place for a stalk, 
but retracing our steps, we finally reached 
a stop where we attempted to crawl near 
enough for a shot. After half an hour’s 
hard work we reached a place where we 
could just see the tip of a ram’s horn. 
Thinking that we were within shooting 
distance, we lay there several hours, the 
sun beating down on us all the while, 
trying to keep on the qui vive every mo- 
ment, with the idea of getting a shot as 
soon as the sheep stood up. If we had 
assumed anything but an absolutely flat 


position, or even rested on our elbows, 
the old ram who was acting as look-out, 
would have seen us, and the herd would 
have been off and down the mountain 
before we could have gotten a_ shot. 
Hence, it was necessary to possess our 
souls in patience and wait for the rams 
to move. 

The rams finally moved, but instead of 
standing around quietly for a few mo- 
ments, as we had expected they would, 
they started off rather in a hurry, so that 
I jumped up quickly, shot and missed. 
I had my sights elevated for two hun- 
dred yards, but I was so confused by the 
glare of the sun on the slate shale that 
I do not know whether it was under or 
over that distance, and have not the least 
idea where my bullet went. We ‘started 
to return to camp in a rather disgusted 
frame of mind. I was absolutely played 
out, my nose started bleeding, owing to 
the exertions of climbing, and my face 
and the front of my shirt were covered 
with flecks of blood. The sight of an 
ibex, carrying very mediocre horns, up a 
very steep and rugged mountain on our 
return did not interest me in the least. 


DID not feel up to a very strenuous 

day, so I decided to take a ride over 
the country southeast of the camp to see 
what it was like. I saw a few yeren an- 
telope, but no signs of sheep. The suc- 
cession of bare, high hills, sloping for 
most part gradually from summit to 
wide valley, made very poor stalking 
ground, so that we were unable to come 
nearer than 400 to 500 yards of any of 
these animals. Affer talking it over with 














Our Outfit Winding Up The Mountains 




















Our Kalmuks’ Shelter, Showing Collected Fuel 


the two men we decided to move the camp 
the next day about three hours up the 
valley. 

It rained all morning, so we did not 
break camp until one o’clock. For want 
of a better name I will call the valley I 
have been mentioning, the “Valley of 
Skulls,” for it appeared to be a regular 
charnel house for the Argali. Every day 
on leaving camp I had been amazed at 
the many derelict horns, some of com- 
paratively recent date, others almost 
rotted to pieces, lying at the foot of the 
cliffs. In one cul-de-sac at the foot of 
a very steep cliff I counted over fifty 
rams’ horns lying in one heap, and on 
our day’s ride we counted over two 
hundred 

My men told me that the heads we had 
seen had been killed by wolves. Their 
idea was that when the wolves once set 
out in pursuit of the sheep, they invaria- 
bly attempted to drive them to the rocks 
and steep cliffs on the side of this val- 
ley, where they had their lairs; thus by 
killing the sheep near their lairs, the 
young wolves shared in the feast. 


HAT an ill beginning often makes 

a good ending was exemplified by my 
experience on this day, when much to 
my surprise and under seemingly adverse 
conditions, I succeeded in accomplishing 
the one great object of my trip, viz.: the 
securing of a representative specimen of 
the Ovits Ammon Argali. On the even- 
ing before, Mrs. Fleischmann had de- 
cided to accompany me on the next hunt, 
with the idea of trying to change my 
luck. We intended to leave camp not 
later than a quarter to four. The slight 
drizzling rain that had been pattering on 
the sides of the tent as we turned in for 
the night had speedily changed to a se- 
vere hail and snowstorm, and in _ the 
morning when we looked out, we found 
the hills were covered with snow and a 
thick mist made it impossible to spy. 


We, therefore, were forced to wait until 
nine o'clock before making any attempt 
to start. Ill-luck still seemed to pursue 
us, as at the moment of departure, one 
of the ponies reared and fell over on the 
fat Chinaman, who had been promoted 
to the position of assistant shikari, men- 
tion of which incident has already been 
made. So we experienced another delay 
in getting out plasters, bandages, etc., 
and giving him some medicine to alle- 
viate the severe pain which he was un- 
dergoing. However, we finally got away, 
and facing a bitterly cold wind, rode into 
the mountains, dismounting time after 


time to spy from every pinnacle. Meet- 


ing with no success, we decided to drop 
down into the valley and spy the side 
hills from there, thinking that owing to 
the wind the sheep might be lying up or 
feeding in the more sheltered places. 
Yembei, who was in the lead, suddenly 
leaped from his horse. The rest of us 


followed his example, and after con- 
cealing our mounts and peering round 
the sides and over the top of a big 
boulder, our binoculars revealed eight 
rams, six on the skyline and two on the 
side hill. 

The sheep were about two thousand 
feet above us and about a mile away. 
As we could not move while they were 
in their present position, we stayed be- 
hind a rock and after about one and one- 
half hours, the band moved out of sight. 
We moved to the foot of the mountain, 
where I had left Mrs. Fleischmann with 
Ta-Ta holding the horses, and started to 
scale it in search of the rams. We 
worked up and down and were beginning 
to think that the sheep had moved off, 
when spying between some rough crags, 
we suddenly saw them feeding in a little 
valley along the side of the mountain, 
some five or six hundred yards distant. 

(Continued in our next issue) 
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Making Camp On The Mongolian Side 
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A 
Kings’ 
River 
Trip 


By 
Ba. 
F. 


Saunders 


HEN Californians find you are 
one of them and can be trusted 
not to “knock” the climate or 
the price of real estate, they 
occasionally say something: heretical about 
their own show places. Thus one of them 
surprised me once by speaking conde- 
scendingly of the Yosemite. He was a 
burly sort who wore a wide-brimmed 
Stetson even in the city—a seasoned 
camper, fisherman, and mountain climber, 
and I had found him mellowing under the 
genial influence of a pretty fair cigar. 

“Of course, Yosemite is all right,” he 
said grudgingly, “but you know it’s so 
dolled up with hotels and camps and trim- 
mings that it’s mostly for tourists and 
tenderfeet. For the unadulterated goods, 
the Kings’ River Canon for mine. Why? 
Well, «the fishing’s better, there’s more 
room, there isn’t any mob, and, say, the 
scenery’s out of sight! You try it next 
summer.” 

So I did, Brown and I, in August. 

I confess, though, we did not know at 
first just where the Kings’ River was, but 
a railroad folder enlightened us. It is one 
of the tributaries of the San Joaquin, 
which waters the great valley of Califor- 
nia, and the cafion is on the south fork 
of the Kings’, deep in the heart of the 
Sierra Nevada and a mile or more above 
tide. There are three or four routes in, 
all rough going, for the region is without 
roads and trails are neither numerous nor 
better than they should be. This wild and 
unconventional way of getting there, how- 
ever, is part of the fun. The usual plan, 
and the one Brown and I adopted, is to 
leave the railway at Sanger, a sleepy little 
town among the San Joaquin Valley peach 
orchards and vineyards, and board the 
auto-truck that goes out every morning 
with supplies for the big lumber camp at 
Hume. It is a day’s trip, and the first 
half of it, climbing the waterless, sun- 
scorched foothills, was hot with a heat 
that the San Joaquin Valley in summer 
specializes in. The afternoon was better, 
and we slipped gratefully back into our 
coats as we hummed along in the cool 
shade of the huge pines, cedars and 
sequoias that make up the glorious forest 
of the Sierra’s mid-altitudes about Hume. 


At Hume it is good-bye to the road, 
or any road. Beyond is unspoiled 
wilderness, traversed by a trail that winds 
and dips and rises, rising more than it 
dips, until it crosses the jagged crest of 
the Sierras by Kearsarge Pass, and then 














drops rapidly down to the desert and 
Independence, a matter of seventy miles 
from Hume. Midway is Kanawyer’s 
Camp in the Kings’ River Cajon, the sole 
public accommodation within an area of 
a couple of thousand square miles of 
Sierra woods and granite. Brown and I 
were traveling on our pocketbooks and 
had nothing along but what was on our 
backs and in a grip apiece. Worldly wis- 
dom under such circumstances dictates 
that you write ahead to Kanawyer’s that 
you are coming, and when, and ask to be 
taken in from Hume with the pack-train, 
which makes frequent trips between the 
caiion and Hume. We had done this a 
week in advance, but had heard nothing 
in response, so it was a relief the morn- 
ing after our arrival at Hume when we 
heard the tinkle of bells and the thump 
of kyacks. It was Joe, Kanawyer’ s packer, 
bringing his gallant string of mules and 
horses to a standstill in front of the 
company’s store. 
“Good,” we chuckled; “it’s only nine 
o’clock and we'll get an early start.’ 
Besides ourselves there were four others 
going in—two good-humored valley men 
and their khaki-clad wives—and every- 
body bore a hand with the packing, ex- 
hilarated with the prospect of getting 

















The Dish Washer 





right off, for a lumber camp in the midst 
of its stumps and chopped hillsides, is in 
the cemetery class for cheerfulness. But, 
of course, there was a hitch. A horse had 
to be rounded up that had strayed in the 
night, which meant a tedious wait of a 
couple of hours while Joe and another 
man went in quest of it. Finally, at high 
noon, all was ready; we strung ourselves 
out into an Indian file and struck the 
trail into the forest, to remember an hour 
later that we had left all the lunch behind 
at the foot of a tree at Hume. 

There was, however, in the pack the 
raw material for a supper, which we had 
in the open at Little Horse Corral 
Meadow. This is one of the public camp- 
ing places set aside in the Sequoia Na- 
tional Forest for the use of travelers, the 
accommodations consisting of a fence, a 
few battered cooking utensils hanging to 
a tamarack, a spring, and unlimited fresh 
air. The cooking things served us to pre- 
pare supper, and we utilized the fresh air 
to sleep in, rising at dawn, shivering with 
cold and clamoring for hot coffee. Thanks 
to the fence, the vexatious delay incident 
to strayed animals was obviated, and we 
were off again betimes through the superb 
forest. 


COUPLE of hours brought us our 

first view of the cajion, a stupendous 
rift with walls dropping almost sheer 
three, four, and five thousand feet to a 
level floor half a mile wide, strippled with 
coniferous treesy the Kings’ darting and 
swirling through the midst. There was a 
decided suggestion of Yosemite in the 
general scene, and it was backed, like 
Yosemite, by the high Sierra’s chaos of 
granite peaks and pinnacles rising out of 
snow. Two hours more and we splashed 
through the river and pulled up at Kanaw- 
yer’s, where “Mother,” who sums up in 
her genial self, pretty much all there is of 
Kanawyer’s, shook hands all around and, 
pushing the register toward us, remarked 
cheerfully: 

“Put down your John Henry, boys; a 
fellow never knows when the sheriff will 
drop in.” 

Most visitors in the Kings’ River Cajion 
bring their own outfits and camp out; if 
there are many in the party they have to, 
as the number of beds is limited; but 
supplies may be purchased at the little 
Kanawyer store. As for Brown and me, 
we deposited our pocketbooks with 
“Mother” and proceeded to run up a bill. 
We were to have, while in camp, a one- 











roomed shack of sugar-pine shakes, with 
one bed inside and a cot outside under 
the trees; two perfectly good boxes to 
serve as chairs; a table with tin basin and 
water pitcher (this, when filled, proving 
unexpectedly to be a successful mouse 
trap), and three of the squarest meals a 
day that a man ever sat down to, cooked 
by “Mother” herself—all for two dollars 
per diem. With this as home the cajion 
was ours. 


HE cajion floor is clean, open forest, 

with the sunny, flowery interspaces 
that make Sierra woods the cheerfulest 
in the world. The river, a clear, arrowy 
torrent with numerous pools, abounds in 
trout, both rainbow and Eastern brook, 
and is in itself reason enough for an 
angier’s visit to the cafion. The contem- 
plative soul who sometimes does not want 
to fish, may saunter along the stream, now 
on one side, now on the other (if he can 
find a bridge or, in default of that, can 
balance himself on a log), obtaining won- 
derful views of the cajion’s permanent 
rock features, as the Grand Sentinel, the 
North Dome, the Glacier Monument and 
the Sphinx—features that simulate more 
or less certain famous formations of the 
Yosemite. Everywhere are subjects for 
the camera, ranging all the way from 
quiet, pastoral scenes (the river for a 
space as peaceful as Izaak Walton’s be- 
loved Dove) to the epic majesty of the 
Roaring River Falls, bursting with thun- 
derous leaps out of a frightful chasm in 
the cafion’s wall to join the Kings’ three 
miles below Kanawyer’s. 

At the best, however, the vertical cliffs 
rising skyward almost a mile, circumscribe 
the view so much that we soon guessed 
that to taste the true flavor of the cafion 
it was needful to get out of it. Besides, 
Brown had a new gun and the deer sea- 
son was just opening; moreover, there 
was talk of superlative fishing in Paradise 
Valley and the waters of the High Sierra. 
We interviewed “Mother” and found that 
for six bits a day we could hire a burro 
with pack saddle and kyacks, and a daily 
half dollar more would pay for blankets. 
At the store we could buy bacon, beans, 
bread, oatmeal, canned fruit, tea and 
other eatables, and “Mother” would con- 
tribute a skillet or two to cook with. 





Field and Stream 





Jack Is Interested 


The packer showed us how to throw a 
simple hitch that would hold the pack on; 
and bright and early one day, driving Jack 
zhead of us, we set blithely forth on our 
travels with a donkey. Besides some oral 
directions, we had a Government geological 
Survey map. If you have a reasonable 
sense of direction, there is little danger 
of getting lost in the open Sierra woods, 
and you soon become expert in following 
the vagaries of the trail by watching for 
the “ducks,” as the small rocks are called, 
which are placed as markers on larger 
ones. 


ACK proved more tractable than Ste- 
venson’s immortal Modestine, and 
provided daily entertainment. On doubt- 
ful bits of trail he kept his nose to the 














ground like a dog, and knew..beforehand 
to a nicety, how wide a space ‘had to be for 
his pack to squeeze through. As we 
climbed over a break-neck slide of rocky 
talus into Paradise Valley, it was instruc- 
tive to see him walk and shake his ears at 
certain rocks bounding the trail, and make 
detours rather than chance being caught 





pack and carcass between them. Once, 
when the passageway was V-shaped, he 


‘vaulted lightly through, thus lifting the 


pack above danger line. Like all burros, 
he hated wet feet, and doubtless would 
have ambled half a mile around boggy 
bits, had we let him. One night we were 
ignorant enough to stake him out in a 
wet meadow, thinking he would enjoy the 
lush grass, but damp feet took his appe- 
tite, and so far as we could judge he 
never nipped a spear till a melancholy 
hee-haw in the night got the tender- 
hearted Brown out of his blankets to move 
him to a dry spot. He preferred dry 
leaves, anyhow, to green grass, and liked 
bacon grease better than either. We reg- 
ularly gave him the frying-pan to lick 
clean after meals. He relished fish bones, 
too, and, of course, potato parings. 
Paradise Valley is an upper chamber to 
Kings’ Cafion, and even more suggestive 
of the Yosemite. Here the river flows in 
quieter mood and the meadows are partic- 
ularly lovely. The fishing was good, but 
swarms of unadvertised mosquitoes were 
maddening. There were fresh deer tracks, 
which Brown wore himself out following 
without other success than bagging a 
rattlesnake or two—which, by the way, 
are also among the unproclaimed charms 
of the cajfion. After two days we packed 
up for the higher country, returning 
down the Kings’ to its junction with 
Bubbs’ Creek. There we struck the main 
trail leading to the crest of the Sierra and 
were helped to keep in it by the thought- 
fulness of one “Ed Stone, Scenery 
Tramp,” whose inscriptions on trees now 
and again betrayed his anxiety that the 
world should know of him and that he 
was bound for Tonopah. It was an ex- 
hilarating climb, that steep trail out of 
the cafion, the superb gorge of the Kings’ 
gradually unrolling itself below us as we 
laboriously zigzagged upward. We rose 
a couple of thousand feet in achieving a 
horizontal mile, and in spite of frequent 
stops for breath, Jack sulked and sighed 
and groaned to break our hearts had we 
not known the deceitfulness of donkeys. 


At the top the trail flattened out to a 
gentler grade, and for the rest of the 
day we sauntered at an easy gait through 
an open forest of firs and pines, beside 
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glaciated cliffs and the wild Sierra torrent 
that immortalizes the late Mr. Bubbs 
(whoever he was, for nobody seems to 
know), and pitches and leaps in a thou- 
sand cascades and rapids on its noisy 
course to the Kings’. 


N the edge of a grassy meadow dotted 

‘with goldenrod we made our evening 
camp, at an elevation of nine thousand 
feet—an altitude which, had the map not 
noted it, we could have guessed from the 
subalpine plants that here first greeted us 
—gentians, for instance, Labrador tea, 
and Menzies’ penstemon. The trout re- 
sponded hospitably to Brown’s gray 
hackles and made us a royal supper. That 
over, we spread our blankets on a pine- 
needle carpet beneath huge tamaracks, and 
before turning in toasted ourselves to the 
bone before a blaze of pine logs, for it 
was cold. Whenever one broke in two, 
showers of sparks shot up to glitter for a 
moment against. the blackness of the night 
and then be.swallowed up by it, 

“Reminds-me of the way money goes, 
when you Spend it on movies and things 
to drink,” remarked Brown philosoph- 
ically. It is the wilderness that awakens 
you to’ the vanity of town life. 

Another stiff pitch the next morning 
carried us to the ten-thousand-foot level 
in the heart of the High Sierra at timber 
line. On every hand needle-like granite 
peaks of twelve and thirteen thousand feet 
elevation pricked the sky, snowfields patch- 
ing their treeless slopes and lakes of 
heaven’s own blue caught in the pockets 
of the levels. By one of these lovely 
tarns prosaically known as Bullfrog Lake, 
and again at the nearby twin Kearsarge 
Lakes at the base of the Kearsarge Pin- 
nacles, we made camp and spent some 
happy days photographing, fishing, botan- 
izing, and just loafing. As this spot is on 
the main trail from Independence to Ka- 
nawyer’s and Hume, there is more or less 
passing travel, and if you are of a socia- 
ble disposition you will be cheered almost 
every day, as we were, by somebody new 
to talk to—sportsmen on their way in for 
the deer hunting, desert families return- 
ing home after a mountain holiday, or 
tourists eager to see the sun rise over the 
Sierra’s crest and test the fishing in Lake 
Charlotte. Three miles to the east the 
trail slips through Kearsarge Pass, at the 
north side of which Mount Gould rises to 
a height of 13,001 feet (honest fellow; 
that surveyor, to have recorded the odd 
foot!), and gives the conservative climber 
as good a view as many a perilous peak 
of California’s rock-strewn roof and of 
the desert world below. The ascent from 
the pass is along a ridge of gravel and 
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The Outpost of Civilization 


rocky débris, and the only difficulty we 
experienced was the pull on our wind nat- 
ural at such a height, which necessitated 
frequent pauses for breath. These stops 
were enlivened by the magnificent, ex- 
tended views in every direction and by the 
exquisite Alpine blossom$ that brightened 
the gravel at our feet pt looked out from 
the crevices of the rocks—golden hulseas, 
rosy Sierra primroses, blue polemoniums, 
fragrant as violets. 


CAMPING by these glacial lakes, sleep- 
ing under the companionable stars, 
whipping the streams and pools for trout 
and tramping the trails for fresh views, 
which were sometimes illimitable and 
never insignificant, we realized what it is 
that makes the esential charm of the 
Kings’ River Canon and brings people 
back to it year after year. It is not the 
cafion itself, magnificent as it is. That, in 
spite of the encomiums lavished upon it 
by high authorities, is hardly a second 
Yosemite, but it excels Yosemite in its 
nearness to the varied wonders of the 
High Sierra. From Kanawyer’s as a 
base is a whole summer full of jaunts in 
every direction that can be done with ease 
and no other outfit than a pack burro or 
two, or even only a knapsack and your 
own two feet. Photographs of those 
Sierra highlands are apt to fall flat upon 
those who have not visited the region and 
who wonder what can attract people in a 
landscape that is all black and white 





patches and chaotic granite; where the 
trees, when there are any, are as stiff and 
unrelenting as the little German toy trees 
of our childhood, and where there is no 
feeling of atmosphere. That, at least, is 
the way I felt about the pictures. After 
one has been there they look quite differ- 
ent. Memory fills in what the camera 
cannot catch—the chaste purity of the at- 
mosphere, the tender warmth of the sun- 
shine, the unspeakable depth of the blue, 
blue sky, the melody of pine in the wind, 
and of ever-present living waters, the 
alpenglow tipping the spires and pinnacles 
of the Sierra’s crest. 


is not an expensive trip as such trips 

From the railway at Sanger to 
Sapsieeeta $15 apiece should be figured 
on for transportation, including one 
night’s board and lodging at Hume. If 
you choose to walk in from Hume about 
$4 of this can be saved. For the trip 
back, count on the same. While at Camp 
Kanawyer, $2.50 a day will cover every- 
thing. On trips with one burro Brown 
and I found the cost to average us about 
$1.50 per day apiece. (Fishing being good, 
we cut the meat item down to a little 
bacon). Each burro adds 75 cents a day 
to the count—he boards himself! Many 
well-built young folks save that item by 
carrying their own pack. Don’t try to 
save it, though, #f you have had no pre- 
vious experience with a knapsack and a 
bed roll. 












































The Yelping Chorus 
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The Call 
of the 
Northlands 


Out under the earth’s wide 
roof tree where the breath 
of the firs and balsam blends 
with the purple peaks. 








A Resting Spell 
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The Big Stags Of The Caribou Grounds 


In The Throes Of The Diamond Hitch 





Two Veterans 


On The Trail 





With 
the 
Tide- 
Runners 


of 
New Inlet 


By 
Van Campen Heilner 


“Where the rails run out in sand rift 
—where the surfboat brings the rover, 

and the sea trout’ s 
jumping crazy for the fly.” 


NLY this time it wasn’t a fly 

but small block tin squids with 

nine-thread line and five-ounce 

black bass rods on the sandy 
beaches of New Inlet, and those sea trout 
were the big tide-runners of South Jer- 
sey, averaging anywhere from—but to 
begin at the beginning. 

Along in the beginning of August a few 
of our mates of the Asbury Park Fishing 
Club came up from the dreary wastes of 
New Inlet with nine channel bass in tow, 
the smallest a mere minnow of thirty-eight 
pounds, while the largest managed to drag 
the scales to fifty-two pounds. Not only 
channel bass, but such tales of weaks, 
blues, croakers, fluke and the like were 
related by them that the thing went to 
uur heads 

I found Billy sitting in a sort of daze 
gazing at the evening paper. To my ques- 
tions the only answer I got was a stupe- 
fied, “Nine channel bass. ‘Nels’ gets a 
fifty- two pounder. Dear! oh, dear!” 

“Come, brace up, Bill, I have good 
news.” 

“Nine channel bass; fifty-two pounder.” 

“We start for New Inlet to-morrow.” 

“Eh?” 

“You heard me; we're off for South 
Jersey to-morrow.” 

“Oh, boy!” came the rapturous yell from 
Billy and he commenced to do a war dance 
around the room. I explained the plan 
to him and then went to the ’phone and 
called up Art. 

“How would you like to spend a few 
days at New Inlet on the Nepenthe?” I 
asked him. 


OW would I? Just ask me!” and 

so it was arranged that Billy and 
I should take the Nepenthe down to Beach 
Haven and Art and Russ should meet us 
the re. 

“And bring your black bass outfits,” I 
admonis hed him as a last word over the 
‘phone, “I have a scheme.” 

The next day saw Billy and I navi- 
gating the channels of Barnegat in my 
cruiser on our five-hour run to Beach 
Haven. There we arrived ahead of the 
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boys after having run on several sand- 
bars and off again. I went uptown and 
bought the grub, 200 pounds of ice, etc., 
while Billy filled the Nepenthe up with 
gas and water. When I returned, Art and 
Russ had arrived and we cast off and 
started southward. 

It was nearly dark and we had to use 
the search to pick up the channel stakes, 
but at last the light showed the historic 
cedars and we ran in back of the point 
and dropped anchor for the night. 

Russ volunteered to act as cook. That 
night after supper we rolled into the 
bunks. I had had the forward cabin 
screened and the comfort and relief this 
gave us was well worth the trouble and 
expense. 

Half past three the little “alarum” woke 
us and for fifteen minutes we lay arguing 
as to who should get up first. At last 
Billy and Russ arose while Art and I 
turned over to finish our beauty sleep. 
Soon breakfast was ready and by the time 
that was over and the dishes washed, it 
was time to start for the inlet. 


UTSIDE the sun was just peeping 

over the dunes to the eastward and 
great flocks of snipe were trading along 
the beaches, feeding on the seaweed beds. 
At the sight of these our thoughts turned 
to our twenty gauges and of deliciously 
fat snipe frying in butter. 

We weighed anchor, dropped the 
“hook” a short distance from the point 
of beach, and rowing ashore in the tender, 
we trudged along over the yielding sands 
to the tide rip which at that time was 
forming on the ebb tide. A great flock 
of screaming, wheeling gulls proclaimed 
the fact that a school of 





our fish. The fish ran small that day, 
none of them going over two pounds 
and a half, while the average was a pound 
and a quarter. The tide changed about 
noon and the school sank, so we went 
back to the Nepenthe, had lunch, and went 
across the inlet to the south beach. 
Here, though the conditions are not so 
good for the smaller varieties of fish, 
those for channel bass are excellent, as 
a deep slewway extends along within 








Getting Ready For Grub 


thirty feet of the shore. We hadn’t been 
fishing here long before Russ hooked a 
channel bass and played it for about five 
minutes when it fought free. A large 
shark ran away with Billy’s tackle but out- 
side of that and a few croakers we caught 
no other fish. 


OR the next few days we loafed and 
fished around the Inlet, catching 
many small fish and generally taking a 
good rest. The ceaseless roar of the surf, 
the lonely beaches, the in- 
cessant trading of flock 





fish was somewhere in the 
rip, so we rigged up. 

Our outfits consisted of 
regulation black bass 
tackle, Heddon rods and 
multiplying reels, with 
the exception that we used 
small block-tin squids with 
about six inches of piano 
wire as a leader. As 
there is no surf on the 
point of beach it is 4n 
easy matter to cast out a 
good distance. 

Billy cast first and soon 
had a weak on. The fish 
rose and broke’ water 
after the squid in a man- 
ner resembling its cousins 
of the brooks and lakes 
after a fly, and put up a 
beautiful fight, breaking 
water ‘several times. We 








after flock of snipe along 
the shore, the screaming of 
the gulls; the wonderful 
nights that were like days, 
with a great white moon 
and a billion stars that 
turned the sea into paths 
of shimmering silver, and 
a thousand other things 
the angler to South Jersey 
finds, all made an impres- 
sion on our memories that 
will always remain with us. 

The third morning again 
found us fishing in the rip. 
A southeast wind was pil- 
ing the sea up on the beach 
and the fluke and croakers 
were biting freely. We 
were using our heavy rods, 
as we were after channel 
bass, and it wasn’t long 
before I hooked one, but 








waded deep into the rip 
and commenced casting, 
all of us soon hooking 


A Brace Of Weaks 


lost him far out in the 
swift current. Jack, who 
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With the Tide-Runners of New Inlet 


was fishing near me and who had come 
down from Beach Haven, snagged another 
one, and after a twenty minutes’ battle, 
during which time the fish carried him 
around the point, he landed him, a thirty- 
two-pounder. We were all on edge, of 
course, and expected a strike any moment, 
when I heard’ Art yelling at the top of 
his lungs. 

For a few moments I couldn’t hear him 


he couldn’t move at all. Now the weaks 
would be far out in the rip, now right 
in the break, not a yard from our feet, 
while our little rods nodded and swayed 
in response to the vicious jerks and 
tugs of the wearers of the orange fins. 

“Twelve!” came from Billy. 

“Fifteen!” from Art. 

“Eleven!” yelled Russ, as I unhooked 
my latest victim and threw him back into 
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weak of a beautiful eight- 


pounder. 


the trip, 


Cy T in the rip huge weaks were leap- 
ing into the air after the terrified 
schools of bait which occasionally ran 
right out on the beach in their fright. 
As the waves receded we could feel the 
weakfish knocking against our feet and 
many times our squids would be seized 








on account of the breaking surf, but dur- 
ing a lull I heard him. 





Out After Shore Birds 


the water. Then 1 sat down for a rest 
and took stock. 
had made twenty-three consecutive 





as we were in the act of reeling them out 
on the beach. : 
The crowning achievement to a perfect 


“Look! look!” he shouted, pointing to 
the outer edge of the rip. I looked in 
that direction and saw a great flock of 
wheeling, screaming gulls hovering over 
a spot where the water was being churned 
into a perfect foam by a vast school of 


day came when Art had a savage strike 
and after a spectacular struggle landed a 
five-pound blue. We gathered ’round him, 
our eyes filled with admiration for so 
game a fish and our mouths watering in 


casts. I had hooked twenty fish, landed 
eighteen, and three times I had received 
no strike at all. I give this just as an 
idea of how they were taking the bait. I 
have no doubt but what my companions 
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fish. 
Running back up the 


made much better records than I did, had 
they chosen to keep 





beach we laid down our 
surf rods and took up 
our black bass outfits, 
yelling excitedly. Billy 
cast first and was soon 
running along the 
beach, trying to get his 
big weak out of the 
swift current and into 
the slack water of the 
rip. 

I waded waist deep 
into the rip and cast. 
My squid went sailing 
far out, to drop with a 
splash right in the 
middle of the seething, 
slashing cauldron of 
fish. I commenced to 
reel and immediately 
felt a strike and was 
breaking with my 








anticipation of the feast we knew was 
sure to come. 
The flaming sun 





count. 

I was brought to 
my feet once more by 
the excited ejacula- 
tions of Art who had 
hooked a fish that was 
fast making off with 
all his line. It had 
gained the swift water 
and was tearing sea- 
ward at a terrific pace. 
In vain he _ pressed 
down on the line with 
his thumb, in vain he 
tried to work the fish 
into the slack water; 
that weak had inten- 
tions of its own. We 
even forgot to cast 
and stood by, watch- 
ing with keen interest 
where the line hissed 








sank into purple haze 
beyond the salt marshes 
to the west and we 
slowly and regretfully 
made our way back to 
the cruiser, taking with 
us only what fish we 
needed for the table. 

We reached the Ne- 
penthe and set about 
with a good will pre- 
paring the evening 
meal. 

Late that night as 
we sat smoking in the 
cabin, having previ- 
ously consumed to the 
last morsel that blue- 
fish (I can taste him 
yet) we all agreed that 
we had received more 
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through the water. 





thumb the rush of a 
big tide-runner. 


HE sport grew fast 


Unhooking A Good One At last 


Art gained 
his objective and 
worked his game into 

the slack water and after that his task 


Jack's Channel Bass 


than our share of 
luck, and I am sure 
for many a day to 
come will linger in our 
minds the wonderful sport we enjoyed 
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and furious. Billy was still arguing 
with his fish around at the side of the 
rip, and Russ had hooked something that 


on our black bass rods with the tide-run- 


was comparatively easy. Soon he hauled 
ners of New Inlet. 


him out on the glistening sands, the prize 




















Catching 
Them 


on 
the 
Dew 


By 
Archibald 
Rutledge 


‘6 F them there ole bucks don’t run 
to the regular stands, why don’t 
you go a-jumpin’ of them? But 
you must catch them on the dew.” 

“All right, Ned,” I answered, “but you'll 
have to give me a word of direction about 
this kind of deer hunting.” 

“Walk or ride?” said Ned in his slow 
fashion, always speaking gravely and de- 
liberately when discussing a sportsman’s 
question. And I listened with all my 
listeners, for Ned Fort has killed upward 
of 750 deer, and he has taken all of them 
fairly. “If you ride,” he continued, “you 
ought to have a horse that won’t pitch 
you if you shoot. I favors walking, for 
then I has just one critter to steady—and 
that’s myself. Even the gentlest horse is 
a-going to fidget if a buck rips under its 
nose. Lordy!” he ejaculated softly, his 
eyes lighting with reminiscent pleasure, 
“but I have burnt | them a-jumpin’! But 
don’t ride a mule,” he cautioned emphat- 
ically, “not unless you want the seat of 
your pants slammed up to where you 
wears your hat.” 


HAT was the end of our conversa- 
tion, yet those few words from one 
of the famous deer hunters of the South- 
ern pinelands led me to take up a new 
kind of deer hunting that has afforded me 
days of the most thrilling sport imagina- 
ble. To give an idea of the nature of 
this sport, I can best do so by telling just 
how I went about it and by recording the 
results of my experiments. 
I had long hunted deer on and near 











A Southern Deer Hunter 


my old plantation home on the coast of 
South Carolina. The country is com- 
paratively level, and for the most part 
it is a piney-wood wilderness. Along 
the rivers are gross swamps of big timber, 
while the pineland reaches are broken by 
innumerable bays of myrtle, scrub pine, 
sweet bays and the like. These are like 
little green water courses in winter 
woods. Of course, in this kind of a 
forest much greenery prevails, even in 
midwinter, and the broom grass, while 
yellowed, is still standing straight, in con- 
trast to what happens to similar growths 
in the North. 


ORMERLY I had hunted deer accord- 

ing to the usual custom in the South. 
Several of us would take stands at the 
heads of bays, then the driver would put 
the dogs in the foot of the thicket. I 
had, in other years, killed many in that 
way, but for some reason the sport had 
fallen off. Consequently, when Ned Fort, 
the greatest deer slayer of my acquaint- 
ance, advised me to jump them on the 
dew I was receptive to his plan. 

I happened to be the only hunter on 
the plantation that December, therefore 
what was to be done had to be done sin- 
gle-handed. Of course, I had hounds, 
but for this particular work I decided 
to use one only, and that the slowest dog 
in the pack. But Blue, though slow, was 
possessed of a notably cold nose. To 
summarize my hunting equipment, it con- 
sisted of the following: One hunter, one 
hound, one 12-gauge Parker shotgun, with 
30-inch barrels that know how to reach 
them at 80 yards, and a sufficient number 
of buckshot and turkey-shot shells. I 
usually hunt in a tan-colored sweater, 
carrying my buckshot in my_ right-hand 
pocket and my turkey shot in the left. 
In a small pocket high up I carry two 
shells from which all the shot charge 
except two buckshot has been drawn. 
These are for instant use in an emer- 
gency; to finish a buck cleanly that does 
not need a whole load, but which does 
need something more than a careless ap- 
proach with a hunting knife. I have long 
since learned not to monkey with a, 
wounded buck. 

Having gathered this equipment, I left 
the plantation house at 6:30 of a winter’s 
morning. I was walking. The hound, 
Blue, I led with a rawhide strap. There 
had been a rain the afternoon before, 
consequently I knew that all the tracks I 
would see crossing the sandy pineland 
roads would be fresh. The morning was 
clear and cool. There was hardly a breeze 
stirring. The woods were as fragrant 
as Northern forests are in October. The 
conditions were ideal for me to jump 
them on the dew. 


A HALF-MILE from the plantation 
gate, while still in the main road, 

came upon the track of a fine buck. It 
was so fresh that it looked warm. It 
smelled warm, too, according to Blue’s 
opinion. He almost broke away from me. 
I pulled him back, tried to smother his 
long-drawn yowl, and considered the sit- 
uation. The buck had not been gone 
more than an hour. He was heading 
through the open pine woods for a pond 
known as Fawn Pond, which, being sur- 
rounded by a dense growth of bays, was 
a favorite place for deer to lie in the day- 
time. It looked like my chance to sample 
Ned Fort’s brand of deer hunting. I 
therefore decided to loose Blue and to 
follow him closely. That he would jump 
the buck was a foregone conclusion. The 
question was, would I be close enough 
for a shot? “Close enough” with a shot- 
gun means any distance up to 80 yards. 

















“_.... Gazed Back At Me Curiously” 


I have killed a deer at 108 measured 
yards, but that was pure chance. “After 
40 yards uncertainty begins,” is a tried 
maxim. With all conditions right, I 
should put the limit of uncertainty at 50. 
A man can sometimes kill cleanly at 80 
yards, but between 50 and 80 the chances 
are against his doing so. 

As soon as I loosed Blue he did a 
characteristic thing; he smelled at the 
tracks voraciously, his tail waving ex- 
ultantly. Then he turned completely 
round with a waltz motion, sat down on 
his haunches, threw his head up, and gave 
vent to a marvelous note. It sounded 
as if yards and yards of canvas were 
being musically torn. As the negroes in 
that part of the country would say, Blue’s 
feelings were “sweeted.” The buck’s 
scent thrilled him so that he had to ex- 
press his emotions with some degree of 
ceremony. Having thus relieved himself 
of some of his keenest feeling, he began 
to follow the track, slowly and certainly, 
giving at irregular intervals his glorious 
music. Nearly every time he would turn 
around, and he continued his sitting down 
until by mischance in his fervor he sat 
on a sharp pine knot. But he made up 
that lapse in ceremony by holding his tail 
higher. 


S we advanced through the woods and 
as the trail became hotter Blue’s bark 
became shorter, and he no longer turned 
around. I didn’t have to tramp his heels, 
either; the best I could do was to keep 
up with him. By his change of tone and 
by his increasing speed I knew that we 
were drawing in very close. As the morn- 
ing was warm and still, the buck might be 
lying down in the broom grass in the open 
woods. But as the day promised to be a 
bright one, I thought it likelier that the 
crafty creature had hidden himself in the 
dense sweet bays and gallberries which 
surrounded Fawn Pond. But wherever 
he was, I was ready for a sight of him. 
Unless a deer happens to be standing, 
the easiest shot at him is afforded if he is 
going straight away. That, at least, has 
been my experience. The broadsides and 
the quartering shots (especially those on 
the right) are difficult. And what is true 
in this respect of the shotgun is likewise 
true of the rifle. I do not use a rifle in 
this hunting, but my brother does, and he 
tells me that his hardest shot is a right- 
hand quartering. A head-on shot isn’t 
easy either, one thing that makes it hard 
probably being the inevitable excitement 
that a hunter feels if a buck turns and 
comes straight for him at close quarters. 
I find that the peculiar rocking motion of 
a deer’s gait is liable to confuse the aim. 
To offset this I never “follow” a running 
deer with my gun, trying to get the bead 
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on him. To shoot at a deer in this way 


usually results in the deer’s having a 
tickled tail, or possibly a punctured 
paunch. The gun must be thrown in 


ahead of the deer. Then, when he jumps 
into the vision, nail him. There is a 
knack in it, and hunters following these 
directions might miss. Asa man said in- 
dignantly to me one day, “I did just 
what you told me. I let him come into 
the sights, but he just jumped over the 
shot.” I heard an old deer hunter de- 
scribe one of his best long shots in this 
way: “He came riding the 


Catching Them on the Dew 


will play in front of its pursuer, dodging, 

mazing the trail and doubling, frequently 
returning to the place whence it was 
jumped. While waiting I “cruised” about 
craftily, examining signs. Where I was 
the deer paths were as numerous and as 
well defined as sheep paths in a pasture 
or hog paths in a “crawl.” 


Y immediate environment consisted 

of a wide amphitheatre, level, grown 

with gallberry and huckleberry bushes, 
and surrounded by swampy thickets grown 
to heavy timber. I was 





briars. As he darkened I 
kindled, and as I kindled he 
courtesied.” 


UT to return to this 

other lordly creature I 
was after and which I was 
expecting to jump any 
minute. On coming within 
gunshot of Fawn Pond I 
left Blue to work out his 
end of the business while 
I tiptoed over to the wind- 
ward side of the pond. My 
eyes were not taken off the 
place. I went on the wind- 
ward because I knew the 
buck would jump into the 
wind, even if he did get a 
scent of me. There before 
me lay the round green bay, 
the whole thing not a half- 
acre in extent. Was anybody at home? 
The green bay leaves shimmered in the 
light of the rising sun. A pair of tow- 
hees rustled in the edges of the thicket. 
On the limb of a big cypress that grew 
in the pond I saw a black fox-squirrel 
crouched craftily. I wondered what else 
besides a man and a hound he might be 
seeing. Perhaps he saw a beam of fresh 
sunlight penetrating the bays and myrtles 
and gleaming on polished antlers. 

By this time Blue had entered the edge 
of the pond. There for a moment he was 
silent—evidently baffled. Then there came 
a great outcry from him, and forthwith 
out bounded a beautiful buck. He had 
jumped straight into the wind, his course 
bringing him within 40 yards of me. I 
shot him dead. 

“Well, Blue,” I said to the eager hound 
as I hung the buck up on a cypress by the 
pond, “we surely caught that fellow on 
the dew. How about another one?” 


LUE was game, so on we _ headed 

through the piney-wood wilderness. 
It happened to be the end of a very long 
dry season. In other deer woods such a 
circumstance would have rendered still- 
hunting conditions impossible, making any- 
thing like a stealthy approach out of the 
question. But in those Southern woods 
much of the ground over which I traveled 
is normally under water. Now, however, 
the water had disappeared, leaving a 
springy footing of damp sphagnum moss. I 
believe there is no footing in the world 
that can be as absolutely soundless as this. 
Such moss appears to absorb sound as it 
does water. Some of my success un- 
doubtedly was due to the stealth of my 
approach. Indeed, what happened next 
never could have occurred under normal 
conditions. 

Neglecting to follow Blue on a little 
side trail that I believed amounted to 
nothing, he jumped a deer out of gunshot 
from me and took it flying away through 
the woods. I decided to bide my time in 
the neighborhood, knowing well that both 
, deer and dog would soon come back. My 
experience has been that when a deer is 
started, especially by one slow dog, it 








then only about four miles 
from the plantation house, 
yet it was a region so 
primeval that, as far as 
traces of his visits or oc- 
cupancy were concerned, 
man might never have seen 
the place. There is a vast 
difference in appearance 
and in spirit between nat- 
ural wildness and the deso- 
late wildness that some- 
times marks the track of 
man. This region where I 
now found myself was 
wild, romantic, lonely, beau- 
tiful, and full of a brood- 
ing quiet and mystery. As 
I walked on over beds of 
gay-colored moss I won- 
dered how long it had been 
since a human being had 
hunted there. I stooped to pick up a 
huge stag’s antler, bleached by sun and 
rain. Suddenly, not six feet from where 
I stood a doe bounded up. She made a 
couple of regular jumps and then a super- 
bound. My gun was on her, but I had 
a heart. She stopped broadside at fifty 
yards, her beautiful face full of puz- 
zled wonder as she gazed back at me 
curiously. As I _ stood motionless I 
think she had a hard time making me 
out. In any event, she watched me for a 
full minute before she took some stealthy 
little rabbit-jumps into a thicket. I doubt 
if she really recognized 
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Presently the voice of Blue, which had 
passed far out of my hearing, was heard 
returning. Knowing that the deer would 
be far ahead of him (not in actual dis- 
tance, but in time, since the dog would 
have to unravel the dodging trail), I sat 
down on a pine log. Inside of five min- 
utes here came the deer—hopping along, 
then walking with head down, skulking it 
through, for all the world like a rabbit. 
He was only 40 yards away and he did 
not see me. But from all the signs that 
were thereabout I felt sure that there 
must be something for me of a more re- 
spectable size. That spike buck will never 
know how close a call he had. When 
Blue, toiling on the mazy track, came up, 
I put the strap on him, led him away from 
the trail, and persuaded him to lie down 
for a while. 


Y the time we recommenced our hunt 

it was well on toward 10 o’clock. 
Most of the winter morning’s dew was 
gone. But having denied myself three 
pot-hunter, pot-shot chances, it seemed 
not unreasonable to hope that the gods of 
sport would let the bearer of a brush- 
heap come my way. I communicated my 
thoughts to Blue, and he agreed that more 
sport was ahead for us. 

Following the sandy ridge for half a 
mile, making sure that Blue would not run 
foul of the many fresh doe tracks that had 
been made in my presence, we turned into 
a thicket of pines that were permanently 
dwarfed. They were not over five feet 
high, and the group of them covered sev- 
eral acres. I knew this to be good buck 
ground, for a buck loves a place from 
which he can clear himself (antlers in- 
cluded) with no loss of time. As we 
were following one of the paths, my at- 
tention was attracted by torn places in the 
thick sphagnum moss. They were the 
tracks of a great buck and they looked 
fresh. As soon as the hound got to them, 
he said that they were. I knew, of course, 
that in a place so remote and secret, deer 
would walk later in the morning than they 
would if they were close 
to civilization. This meant 





me. Just as she was dis- 
appearing a second doe 
threw herself out of her 
bed and rocked off lithely. 
I had it on her, too, but 
even though it is legal to 
do so, killing a doe never 
gives me any sport. 


HE beds that the two 

deer had just left 
were examined. Evident- 
ly to a deer a bed is what 
a “squat” is to a rabbit. 
A buck prefers to lie 
down where his antlers 
have some play, but a doe 
delights to creep into bed, 
selecting the cosiest places. 
One of these beds was in 
a natural hollow on damp, 





that my buck might be 
standing in the young 
pines or might be lying 
down near me _ serenely 
chewing his cud. 
“Find him, 
whispered, slipping 
strap. 


As I stood up and as 
the hound tore off his 
first grand opera note out 
from a dense clump of 
young pines there flashed 
a tail that looked to me as 
broad as a regimental flag. 
I fired. Down he came. 
and when Blue and I 
reached him he was dead. 
A magnificent creature 


Blue,” I 
the 


bare ground, the little Sots Oe ee he was, a 12-pointer, with 
nook being overhung with The Venison a very unusual spread of 
gallberry bushes. The antlers. I looked at my 
other was in a clump of watch. It was 10:15. 

thick bushes against the base of a great “Blue,” r said, “catching them on the 


pine. It was evident to me from the deep 
foot-tracks in the beds themselves that 
these deer had bounded from where they 
lay. I had always been of the opinion that 
deer could do that, but its truth had never 
before been so clearly demonstrated. 
Farther on a second antler was found, 
this one being from another buck. On the 
sandy ridge spanning the huckleberry sa- 
vannah there were deer signs innumerable. 
Turkeys had been there, too. It was the 
kind of place to make a sportsman happy. 


dew is the thing.” 

Hanging up this buck I returned to the 
plantation, rode back leading a second 
horse, and so got the venison safely home. 

few days later, using the same meth- 
ods, I shot two more deer, besides passing 
up four easy chances. It all led me to 
the conclusion that this kind of deer hunt- 
ing has less tediousness in it than any 
which I have ever enjoyed, and the ex- 
citement when it came, was about all 
which I could conveniently get away with. 
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Chickens 
_ and 
Ducks 
in 
the 
Sand Hills 
of 


Nebraska 


R. DEER HUNTER of the 
“Down East,” Quail Shooter 
of California, and other sports- 
men of other localities, do you 
ever wonder how the lovers of “the great 
outdoors” find vent to their feelings on 
the plains of Nebraska? Where hunting 
means not only a hunt for game but also 
an abundance of fresh air, sunshine, hap- 
piness and incidentally to keep your eyes 
open for anything out of the ordinary. 
Come, join our party of four, two 
hunters bold, John and I, two ladies fair 
(and forty) and setter dog Ned, climb 
in the Buick, packed the night before, rub 
the sticks from your eyes and be prepared 
to enjoy some of the fresh air of this 
bright September morning. Start at 
6 o'clock from northern Jefferson County 
and spin across good roads via York, 
Aurora and Grand Island, drinking in 
the beauties of the once boundless prairies 
where the buffalo and Indian roam— 
no more. Acres and acres of ripening 
corn bear silent witness to the truth of 
the statement that sourinne in the State 
last summer had trouble securing accom- 
modations as the hotels were filled up 
with farmers who had been obliged to 
come into town to get some rest as they 
were kept awake at home by the noise 
made by the corn shooting. 


NESTLING in what may be termed the 
foothills of the sand hills is the little 
city of Broken Bow, where we stopped 
for the night. Starting early the next 
morning we headed for the Middle Loup 
River. A beautiful cafion road was trav- 
ersed for about ten miles and at the little 
inland town of Milburn we began to 
realize we were in the sand hill country 
proper. Do you know what that means? 
One hill after another stares you in the 
face, each one looking a little sandier, a 
little steeper, than the one you are just 
getting over or around. The method of 
working, or, rather, helping to make the 
roads passable, is for the ranchers to 
haul hay, spread it over the road A 
sand hill road differs from all others as 
it just consists of trails, winding around 
sand “blowouts.” through swales, across 
chop hills following to all appearances 
the line of least resistance. As we were 


getting farther away from the railroad 
all the time and realizing that the prob- 
lem of transportation rested entirely with 
ourselves all theories of right 


and proper 
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driving were lost sight of and the main 
issue became the desire to reach the V-L 
ranch near Brownlee in Cherry County 
The instructions given us by the first na- 
tive we inquired the road of, proved to be 
correct. He told us to go through the next 
gate and follow the main traveled road, 
adding with emphasis, “You can’t miss it.” 

We asked every man, woman and child 
we met that day and they gave the same 
instructions always assuring us with, “You 
can’t miss it.” After going through sixty 
gates in fifty miles and following what 
is called the main traveled road but what 
in reality is just a dim angling trail with 
numerous roads leading out into various 
hay flats, we came in sight of Brownlee. 
As we arrived at the ranch, the freighters, 

were just coming in with winter supplies. 
Heavy wagons with wide tires are used, 
being pulled (pulled is the proper word 
to use, believe me) by four horses and 
all supplies are brought from a distance of 
thirty-five to fifty miles. 


E started out next morning about 

8 o'clock, as there is no advantage 
in going early after grouse. The hills are 
covered with bunch grass and wild rose- 
bushes about knee high. The grouse loves 
to feed on the buds or berries of the rose- 
bushes. Ned covered the low lying or 
chop hills in wide casts, head high, feeling 
for the first faint smell of game. Topping 
a high ridge a fine bunch of chickens 
rose from the next ridge, disappearing 
over the hills to the east. Presently 
another bunch rose out of range, much 
to our disappointment as well as Ned’s. 
We went to the top of a high sand hill 
to rest a few moments. J. H. concluded 
that it was too early and that as the day 
got warmer and the birds through feeding, 
they would lay to the dog. Grouse lay 
well for a dog in the hot part of the day 
but are wild early in the morning and on 
cloudy days. While resting on the hill 
overlooking the valley and river tc our 
left, I discovered little specks on the river 
about a mile up-stream. “Ducks,” says 
J. H., “and lots of them.” Visions of 
roast duck made us forget all about 
grouse. Making a wide detour we ap- 
proached the river behind a screen of 
low-growing bushes and high grass, go- 
ing very cautiously until we were sure we 











walked 
through the cover to the bank. Such a 
sight! A hundred or more mallards rose 
from a sand bar in the middle of the 
river. When our pump guns refused to 
shoot any more. seven nice mallards were 


were in range, then rapidly 


in the water. There was fifteen minutes’ 
busy work for Ned. The river is very 
rapid here, falling ten foot to the mile. 
He soon laid them all at my feet as 
much as to say, “Here, master, if it hadn’t 
been for me you wouldn’t have had so 
many ducks.” 


E promptly returned to the house 

with our nineteen pounds of ducks, 
satisfied with our morning’s hunt. Our 
host’s little Francis and Charlotte came 
running to meet us and they were snapped 
in the picture with us. We remained in un- 
til 4 p. M., then started through the pasture 
in the general direction the grouse took in 
the morning. We had gone about three- 
quarters of a mile, Ned, working eagerly, 
and while crossing from a high range of 
hills to another through some low-lying 
chop hills, well covered with grass, he 
pointed. As we approached the dog, three 
birds flushed at about twenty-five yards. 
J. H. dropped his bird and I promptly 
missed mine, but scored on the second 
shot. Ned retrieved my bird; then we went 
after J. H.’s, which we were unable to 
find. Presently Ned started over the hill, 
going slowly with nose to the ground. 
We followed over a couple of hills down 
into a swale with fairly long grass, where 
he pointed. Not being able to flush the bird, 
Ned was ordered to fetch. He went in 
the high grass and returned with a winged 
bird which proved to be a sharp-tailed 
grouse. The grouse differs quite a little 
from the chicken, yet many are not able 
to tell them apart. The grouse is lighter 
in color and its feathers are speckled in- 
stead of barred. It is almost white under- 
neath and has a great many more feathers 
on its legs, it resembling fur about as 
much as feathers. Its slimmer bodied 
and a little faster in flight. Habits are 
the same. We followed down the main 
ridge flushing singles and pairs, returning 
to the house about sundown with five nice 
grouse, thus ending a splendid day. 


HE following day we went to a 
branding. Branding days are the 
“pink teas” of the ranch people. The 
ladies fix a fine dinner and accompany 
the men folks who come to assist with 
the work of branding. Everything known 

















in the line of good “eats” is  pre- 
pared, music furnished and a_ general 
good time enjoyed at the noon hour. 
The branding is rather interesting to the 
novice. They brand, mark their ears and 
vaccinate for blackleg at the same time, 
taking about ten men to do the work 
properly. The cattle to be branded are 
corralled the day before. It takes two 
ropers, two wrestlers, two to handle the 
irons, one to mark, one to vaccinate and 
two or three general utility men. A crew 
will handle 250 to 300 a day. 


ETURNING home from the branding 

we saw a large covey of chickens fly 
from the river where they had been to 
water. They were headed for the hills 
to roost, as they never roost in the valleys. 
Myself, J. H. and the little boy, Francis, 
started in pursuit. We had just got over 
the first range of hills just about 100 
yards apart, J. H. and Francis to my left, 
Ned working eagerly between. Just as 
I crossed a little spur running at right 
angles with the main range of hills, Ned 
suddenly laid flat down and before I could 
signal J. H., a bird rose within four feet 
of Ned’s nose. I dropped him with the 
first shot, the entire covey rising then at 
close range. I emptied my gun as fast 
as I could change aim from one bird to 
another. Only one bird flew by J. H., 
who dropped it with a long side shot. 
Ned retrieved the birds rapidly, as 
one or two were winged and running. 
Five birds out of six shots, then to top it 
off, Ned pointed again from within fifty 
feet of where the covey rose. Thinking 
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he had another wounded bird, I slipped 
a shell in the gun and Ned crept forward 
a short distance and another bird got 
up and was bagged. All this while J. H. 
was walking less than a hundred yards 
away. Francis (who was out for the first 
time) said: “Oh, John, see ’em fall.” We 
returned to the rig and arrived home 
about nightfall. 


HE next day we visited the Higgins’ 

ranch, seven miles east of the V-L. 
This ranch lies back from the river about 
a mile. It has some fine hay valleys; also 
several lakes. The largest one of these 
lakes contains about eighty acres and lies 
in front of the ranch house. 


E went down to the lake, which is 

level right up to the water’s edge, 

not even a willow to hide behind. Thou- 
sands of ducks were swimming around 
or sitting on the bare sand at the water’s 
edge. How to get some of those ducks 
became the issue. We decided J. H. 
should lie down in the grass between the 
lake and a small swampy lake one mile 
to the south, while I should go to the 
northeast side and Mr. Higgins drive the 
car around the lakes, sounding the horn. 
The scheme worked. Ducks began to 
rise and mill around in small bunches. 
Presently J. H. began to talk to them 
and for the next thirty minutes we were 
pretty busy. By that time they had either 
left for other lakes or settled down in 
the middle of the lake where they were 
secure from danger. With the aid of 
Ned we retrieved about a dozen birds, 
mostly teal, which we left with Mr. H. 
The next day was to be our last, so 
we decided to try Brush Creek for mal- 
lards and the range of hills adjacent for 
grouse. Brush Creek is a small spring- 
fed creek emptying into the Loup on the 
V-L ranch. It is just a winding little 
stream running through the valley with 
no banks. Occasionally narrowing down 
so you can jump across it, then widening 
out into a boggy marsh filled with rushes 
and low scrub brush. Deer are seen oc- 
casionally on Brush Creek, but there is 
no open season on deer in Nebraska. As 
we approached the valley we could see 
mallards settling in the rushes and on 
clear stretches of water. We drove to a 
homesteader’s shack and put the team in 
the barn and gave them hay. (This is the 
custom in the hills whether any one is at 
home or not.) With Ned at heel we 
carefully made our way through brush and 
rushes. A sight met our eyes only seen 





T was during the season of 1904 the 
writer had his first experience in 


woods packing. Those were the 

days when, with the late Joseph 
Meuse, we traveled the further country 
of the Musquash. Joe was a full-blooded 
Mic-Mac, and, as in most cases where 
the Indians open up a hunting or fishing 
country, had erected at Sherwood Rips 
a bough leanto or wickashee. It was 
some four miles in from the train to 
Log Falls where a canoe was cached, 
and it was essential, in order to pole to 
the lake, that we tote in our outfit on 
our backs. 

Joe’s custom was to arrange in one 
pile the various articles, such as_ tins, 
bags, etc., a length of rope, and place on 
an even, flat, dry piece of ground his 
folded blanket. The rope was then ar- 
ranged across the blanket in the shape of 
a U, and in order the aforesaid articles 
were adjusted. It was then a compara- 
tively easy matter to roll up the blanket, 








They Settled Down In The Middle 
Of Lake 


once in a lifetime. Hundreds of mallards 
were feeding in an open stretch of water 
interspersed with scattering rushes. A 
wild scramble and the air was full of 
ducks. Seven or eight stayed upon our 
invitation to dinner. We spent the morn- 
ing with the mallards and at about one 
o’clock went into the hills for grouse. It 
was a beautiful, warm day. The grouse 
were scattered and lazy, laying well to 
the dog. A couple of hours netted us a 
half dozen sharp-tailed grouse; these, to- 
gether with the ducks, were about all we 
could carry, so we returned to the ranch 
early. 


E had enjoyed five days of varied 

sport, only killing enough birds to 
supply the needs of the ranch, as the other 
ranches are too far away to share game 
with. Just as old Sol blinked at us over 
the various hills we started on our re- 
turn. At the outer edge of the ranch 
we realized we were being escorted out 
of the sand hill country by “Old Man 
Coyote,” carrying what to all appearances 
was going to make his breakfast, none 
other than Mrs. Quack (must have been 
Mrs. Quack because she was—well, she 
had her mouth a-going). With many sly 
backward looks at us he traveled ahead 
of us, finally leaving the main traveled 
road and the question came to our minds: 
“Did he miss it?” Back we went to where 
we could once more see the trail and 
thence home with nothing to mar the re- 
turn trip but an insane desire on the part 
of the driver every time he saw a sand pile 
to take a run for it and go over “on high.” 





being sure that the loop of the rope was 
large enough to project out at the sides. 
The respective ends of the rope were 
then brought up and through the loop 
where they were fastened. At this stage 
a packstrap or belt, or the ends of the 
rope after being tied, were passed over 
the head till they rested across the chest. 
Quite frequently we inserted inside of 
the sleeves at the shoulder, a piece of 
birch bark to ease the upper muscles of 
the arm. Occasionally a waterproof 
sheet was rolled up outside the blanket. 
Those were happy days, when, at even, 
one pondered over the gurgle of the Rips, 
while from the timber below a sowet 
began to call. Back a little was murmur 
and glow of the camp-fire, and it was 
much to be desired, particularly as one 
well knew the ache of the shoulders would 
pass, that the real work was almost over. 
But that was before the attempt to por- 
tage the canoe to the dam above, when on 
specific occasions we reclined beyond 
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any immediate reckoning, the perspira- 
tion in steam formation rising from our 
clothes. 

Following this period we added a pack 
basket of split cane, or a large fishing 
basket, as it was no uncommon thing to 
return with a goodly mess of trout. 

What might be termed the third period 
is associated with our adventures on the 
upper Nepisiguit and the North Branch 
of the Miramichi. In those instances we 
occasionally drove, but in many cases 
poled up-country and then carried back 
where no blazes lead, to the outlying 
camps and the little frequented ponds 
of that Back of Beyond Utopia. A kind- 
ly friend had presented me with two me- 
dium-sized pack or duffle bags of white 
waterproof canvas which have endured 
to this day. To these were attached the 
regulation harness of canvass neck-yoke 
which hung, like the arched fingers of 
one’s hand, from either shoulder, and 
had two, also horizontal, regulation gath- 
ering straps. On one occasion an ardent 
companion brought with him a neck-yoke 
or collar, made of two pieces of steel, 
which also hung from the shoulders, but, 
after the first trip was discarded by the 
guides. 


HERE had been other trips in 1909 

on the Dungarven and Upper Kes- 
wick, where, to a certain extent, knowl- 
edge of packing methods were essential. 
In 1911 we penetrated to the upper 
waters of the North West Miramichi, 
having to tote our outfit in and out from 
the lower regions of the Sevogle. On 
snowshoes we later moved all our be- 
longings from the mountains to where 
the portages were keeping open the roads 
to the lumber camps. The same condi- 
tions prevailed in 1914, both on the Up- 
salquitch and the Miramichi. In fact, in 
the regions farthest removed, it was im- 
possible to use either team or canoe after 
the first heavy snowstorms. This de- 
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manded that we stock the camps on bare 
ground, and see that the filling of our 
snowshoes was sound; if necessary, re- 
stringing them. It was never possible to 
estimate accurately the weight or bulk of 
our loads, as on one occasion I carried, 
in a wire cage, a live mink, for twenty- 
five miles on the snow. This same trip 
we captured a live female lynx, or luci- 
fee, and considered hauling her out on 
a toboggan. On occasions, either in the 
moss or snow, one languished against the 
nearest stump and swore by the Shadow 
of Nessmuk, that never, no NEVER! 
would he ever tote a pack again. And 
then, perhaps a week later, some old 
woodsman would remark, “Over yonder 
apiece there is some grand hunting; the 
old stags asheddin’ some noble horns on 
the first snow—this here brook drains a 
pet bit of ground as ain’t hunted none, 
bein’ as how ye has to tote your riggin’ 
and tent out,” and the fever was worse 
than before. And during the long winter 
evenings one figured on some _ better 
means of devising an ideal lighter pack. 

During the season of 1916 we ran The 
River of Leaning Trees through laugh- 
ing rapids where the outfit seemed doomed 
to disaster, and impressions gained re- 
minded one that an outfit capable of float- 
ing ashore was greatly to be desired. 
Then followed, as outlined in Fietp AND 
STREAM, the experiences of the August 
encampment at Plattsburg. Here it was 
that the opportunity on the hike of pack- 
ing the U. S. Army presented itself. For 
the first time the four by six, by one-half 
inch, shoulder pads were tested, and 
thoroughly approved. 

In 1917 the Western pack aroused 
even the enthusiasm of Tom Fergu- 
son, when his ire and adjectives had 
been exhausted on other contrivances. 
In the interim I had added to the 
regular canvas neck-yoke a_ half-inch 
pad of harness-maker’s felt and added 
to the straps, running over the should- 
ers, additional strips of leather which 
fastened by loops to the belt simi- 
lar to the U. S. Army packing harness. 
There had also been made to order a 
duffle bag, over the exterior of which was 
sewn a covering of quilted “kapok,” the 
non-sinkable Java product used in the 
construction of out-doors: garments. This 
was not only non-sinkable, but also stood 
better the wear and tear of train ship- 
ments, the shuffling about of baggage on 
portage teams, preventing from break- 
age valuable articles. At first thought 
this point may not seem of importance, 
but on one trip in particular this pack 
and another wrapped in a Harvey Hunt- 
er’s Home were the only two which the 
jolting of Bill McCallum’s wagon did not 
cut through while portaging from the 
Home Camp to the depot. The quilted 
bag was constructed on abnormal lines, 
however, and rather heavy for one man 
to carry with a pack strap. 


TOW in summing up these various ex- 
periences, and the memory of aching 
shoulders and bruised muscles, the follow- 
ing factors seem to dominate the situa- 
tion: 

(1) That many of the better hunting 
countries, and much of the best fishing 
for that matter, is reached by canoe. 
This demands that all packs should not 
only be waterproof, but if lost overboard 
capable of floating. 

(2) That the underlying principle in 
adjusting a strap over one’s shoulders 
makes it imperative that where the 
shoulder straps leave the pack and pass 
up over the shoulder blades, that the 
straps must be as close together as pos- 
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sible. This is not a matter of opinion, 
but due to the muscle formation of the 
back. If the straps where they leave the 
pack are not close together, preferably 
in a ring, they will exert an undue strain 
on the muscles, resulting in unnecessary 
fatigue. 

(3) That where the straps pass over 
the shoulder there should be. two felt pads, 
fastened from inside to the shirt. 

(4) A pack should be so arranged that 
any desired article shall be instantly ac- 
cessible. 

(5) That the U. S. Government pack 
embodies many excellent principles, with 
the exception it would not float, that the 
shoulder straps are too far apart, while 
the girdling or horizontal straps are too 
short for woods travel. 

(6) That the method of buckling, or 
fastening the U. S. pack surpasses other 
methods. 

(7) In a great many instances it is 
necessary to add to the original load a 
quarter of venison, etc. For this reason 
the ideal pack should be adjustable. This 
feature is embodied in the Western pack 
referred to though the said pack will not 
float if dropped overboard. 

(8) Very heavy loads are best carried 
by the tumpline, which has been demon- 
strated by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
trappers. A tumpline should be added 
to all first-class packs and used occasion- 
ally, especially to ease the shoulders from 
time to time. Carrying across the chest 
is to be avoided, as it shuts off the lungs 
from their full function. 

It is apparent, therefore, that no pack 
on the market embodies all the principles 
outlined, and it remains to evolve from 
the material and experiments recorded 
what might be termed an “ideal” pack. 
Whether or not such a pack would float 
depends on the nature of the trip. The 
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The Pack 


U. S. pack will serve as a hypothesis, it 
being improved in the following manner: 

First—The shoulder straps can be 
placed close together near the center of 
the load, forming a V where they go up 
over the shoulders. 

Second—That whether or not the pack 
comes in two pieces, the lower end be- 
ing held in place by a horizontal strap 
which passes through rings and binds the 
lower section is a matter of choice. 

Third—The sides of the pack which 
fold round the load will be determined 
in size by the nature of the load. The 
present U. S. Army pack is inadequate 
for the average woods use, being too 
small. That is to say, the regular blanket 
poncho roll as carried by soldiers is at 
least one-third in diameter of that car- 
ried by woodsmen. 

We are now confronted by the prob- 
lems by which— 

A. The pack will be waterproof. 

B. A construction which will insure the 
various units of the load being instantly 
accessible. 

C. The manner in which the load will 
be insured against sinking. 

Here we encounter what at first seems 
a paradox, i. e., if it is an accessible pack 
how can it be waterproof, or if it is 
waterproof how can it be accessible? 

The writer’s solution is to make each 
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unit waterproof, the use, if necessary, of 
two waterproof food bags, inverted, end 
to end. 

The remaining problem is how will such 
a pack be adjustable to a larger load? 


egy going into further details, it 
in order that the rest of one’s 
cauliuuiah be considered. There is, for 
instance, the tent. I hesitate to recom- 
mend any one model, but from a good 
many years of woods travel have found 
that, according to my own experience, 
the lean-to model is best suited to all 
conditions. When you can construct, as 
I did in 1915, a seven by nine lean-to tent 
weighing but three and a half pounds, 
why try to find a substitute? Some sleep- 
ing bag manufacturers love to paint a 
word picture about the merits of their 
product which do away with tents. I 
prefer to tote the extra three and a half 
pounds and dress, eat and sleep dry, not 
to mention the better condition of my 
food, cameras, tackle, etc. Add to the 
lean-to a strip of cheese cloth and we 
have that factor cared for. This tent 
will fold up into any desired shape and 
will withstand the water. 

Next in order is the question of bed- 
ding. Unquestionably when one can 
have made to order for about $17.00 a 
pure eiderdown quilt ranging in weight 
from six to seven pounds, blankets are 
not to be seriously considered. My own 
quilt is covered with a shell of Kenlit, 
the total weight being less than seven 


pounds. This also will fold, keep dry, 
and can be adjusted to any reasonable 
load. 


I have taken up the question of kapok 
equipment with the manufacturers. They 
inform me that the best Java product will 
float dead weight on a ratio of one pound 
of kapok to ten to twenty pounds of dead 
weight. Skill in packing the kapok ac- 
counts for the range in weight floated. 
Properly packed one pound will float 
twenty. This being true my suggestion 
is as follows: 

We will construct, for two men, two 
sets of harness. This harness will be 
formed similar to the U. S. Army type 
with the following changes: 

(a) The straps going up over the 
shoulders will, in the center of the back, 
be together in a ring. 

(b) Shoulder pads will be fastened in- 
side the shirt. Thus they will be in 
readiness for canoe carrying, shoulder- 
ing loads, etc., which would not be true 
were they attached to the shoulder 
straps. 

(c) The shell of the pack will be of 
light canvas and be made according to 
the size of the pack to be carried. They 
will be fastened by the adjustable straps 
used on the regular Army pack. 

(d) To avoid any unforeseen emerg- 
ency such as the loss of one pack (two 
men being on the trip) the supplies 
will be evenly divided and packed in 
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Two-Man Portage 


waterproof food bags of the largest 
type. 

(e) In loading, each of the packers will 
first adjust the heaviest articles in the 
bottom of his canvas shell, the eiderdown, 
etc., being placed on top. 

(f) The last thing to be adjusted will 
then be the quilted kapok. In the con- 
struction of this miniature mattress the 
dimensions, dependent on the size and 
weight of the woodsman, should be about 
three by two feet, and the kapok fold 
round the pack in a horizontal manner. 
Thus a cushion will intervene between 
the back of the packer and his load. 
Otherwise were the kapok to fold round 
the pack from the rear it would not 
hold the load in place in order to get at 
some desired article. On leaving a river, 
lake, etc., in packing pack, the kapok 
could be left with the canoe. While 
tenting along the river, the kapok could 
be used as a mattress, three feet being 
all that is necessary to sustain the weight 
of an average man from the shoulders 
to the hips. 

(g) All cooking utensils for immediate 
use, such as a frypan can be fastened 
outside the load from, of course, the 
rear. The camera should be in a special 
waterproof case covered with kapok. It 
should also be kept where it will be in- 
stantly accessible. 

If one should see fit to portage a 
canoe, it must always be remembered 
that it is sometimes much easier for two 
men to portage a canoe than one. This 
is done by the rear man putting the rear 
thwart over his shoulders while the man 
in front walks with the tip of the bow 
resting outside on one shoulder. Thus the 
man in front picks the trail while the other 
watches his companion’s feet in guiding 
his own. In this manner with a light, 
well-chosen load, two men can, on 
a long portage, carry their full equip- 
ment and packs on one trip. In approach- 
ing the end of a carry it must always 
be remembered that the canoe should 
be rested against a tree, etc., before the 
woodsmen leave the cover. Very often 
on such occasions game will be sighted 
only to dash away before the canoe be 
laid down and a rifle sighted. 





























INGRATITUDE 


By 


A. 
‘ @ 
Strong 


OM his seat by the fire, Bruce 

shot suddenly an#enoiselessly erect. 

Tense and alert he stood listening, 

peering into the night. Beyond the 
fringe of spruce trunks which partially 
screened his camp from the lake, a care- 
lessly wielded paddle thumped a canoe 
gunwale. Again Bruce moved a_ few 
swift steps taking him outside the circle 
of firelight. 

Another muffled thump came out of 
the darkness. Then the silence of the 
wilderness night again reigned. Yet, for 
several minutes Bruce did not alter his 
position. Immobile as the shadowy 
trunks about him, he stood with ear 
acutely attuned to detect the slightest 
rupture of the pristine stillness. Little 
sounds at night may portend events of 
vital consequence to dwellers in the 
woods; and in the hinterland of lakes 
and hills of the Canadain border, this 
may prove doubly true. 

Presently Bruce relaxed. Stepping soft- 
ly in his camp moccasins, he quickly 
located by sense of touch the path that 
led down to the water. Still guided by 
the feel of the trail on his foot bottoms, 
he easily covered the hundred yards of 
its course. 

At first he saw virtually nothing. Like- 
wise, the slight knoll behind which the 
tent was pitched cut off the firelight, 
throwing the lake into deepest shadow; 
to eyes on the lake he also was invisible. 

But a few seconds sufficed to clear his 
naturally good vision, and Bruce care- 
fully swept the eerie expanse of quiet 
water. Dimly bulked against the velvet 
of the night sky, a canoe rested, broad- 
side, motionless. By dint of hard squint- 
ing Bruce’s eyes made out the lone occu- 
pant. 

“Hullo!” called a voice from the lake, 
piercing the quiet like a knife thrust. 

“Hello!” echoed Bruce. 

“Reckon I'll come ashore,” the voice 
continued, gruff, unfriendly. 

Bruce did not answer. Instead, his 
right hand slipped backward until it rested 
on the comforting bulk of the handle of 
his big automatic. 


46@ WISH !—thuk! Swish!—thuk!” the 

paddle was wielded by powerful 
arms. As the craft finally grated on the 
narrow strip of sand, the stranger arose 
and sprang nimbly out upon the beach. 
Seeing that the man was alone, Bruce 
stepped out of the shadows. 

“I see your fire from the lake, and 
‘lowed I'd come in and lay by it—if 
you've no objections,” the man explained 
simply. 

“None whatever—glad to have com- 
pany,” lied Bruce. 

The man turned his canoe over on the 
sand, stowing the paddle underneath. 
Bruce noted the emptiness of the canoe; 
the man had no pack. 

“There’s my trail,” said Bruce, hol- 
lowing his hands around a lighted match 
and keeping behind the stranger. A 
couple more match flares enabled them to 
reach the fire-brightened knoll. 

The visitor dropped to the camp stool 
that was pushed toward him, and spread 
his hands to the blaze, yawning and shiv- 
ering a little, although the night was not 
cold. From his side of the fire, Bruce 
wondered how the _ fellow’s stocky 
shoulders could shiver enveloped in the 
raspy woolen hunting shirt. Nor was 
the man’s clothing wet. 


“You are traveling light,” Bruce ob- 
served, pointedly. 

“Ye—es—” the stranger’s eyes quit their 
roving inventory for an instant—“sence 
night afore last. I had a spill, on Big 
Cache Lake. Lost ever’thing.” 

“Oh, then you are hungry,” said Bruce, 
kindly, remembering the shiver. “I'll get 
you a snack.” 

“Never was hungrier, young man,” the 
fellow admitted. “Yisterday I ketched 
some fish; but my matches was wet.” 


BRUCE hung the tea pail over some 
raked-out coals, then sliced a pan of 
bacon. The stranger’s keen eyes watched 
approvingly, noting each dexterous move. 

“Reckon you've done consid’able camp- 
in’,” he finally observed. 

“Yes,” answered his host, setting off 
the steaming tea. “I always spend my 
vacations in the woods, hunting, fishing, 
exploring—it’s the real life.” 

“Right you be! And rest of the time 
you prob’ly work in the city—” 

“I teach geology—Dupree University,” 
Bruce answered testily, annoyed by the 
woodsman’s impertinence. “And you 
trap, I take it?” 

“Ye—es; that is—winters,” the man 
faltered, off his guard. “Summers, I 
usu’ly work at the mills.” 

“Men are needed at the Johnson Saw 
Mills—or were when I came through, two 
weeks ago,” said Bruce, significantly, 
placing before his guest the sizzling 
bacon and a huge bannock, left over 
from supper. 

“Be they?” The stranger evinced sud- 
den interest. “I aim to go down that 
way tomorrer.” Then he fell to eating, 
ravenously, with the audible haste of 
men whose lives are close to nature. 
When he had finished eating, Bruce 
handed him one of his three blankets. 

“I s’pose you can spare it—” The man 
appeared reluctant to use the proffered 
comtort. 

“Yes, certainly, and still have something 
on you.” Bruce indicated his light pole 
bunk, with generous tick of browse. 
Then, while his guest broke twigs from 
a convenient balsam, Bruce banked the 
fire for the night. The man chose a 
warm nook just outside the tent door, 
rolled up in the blanket and was soon 
snoring. 


FO8 a long time Bruce lay keenly 
awake, studying the face of the 
sleeper, lighted by the glow from the 
fire. Rough and uncouth they were, yet 
not repulsive. A typical woodsman, 
whose soul reflected the implacable forces 
of nature, against which he battled for 
existence. 

The thrushes were caroling when 
Bruce awakened, and the magic of dawn 
enveloped the wilderness. His guest of 
the night still slept, blanket and cloth- 
ing thickly powdered with ash from the 
cooling fire. 

Bruce arose quietly and stepped over 
the sleeper. Then to the lake he went 
for water and his morning toilet. In 


daylight the visitor’s canoe showed old 
and worn, and was considerably larger 
and heavier than his own dainty craft. 
The paddle was extremely long bladed 
and heavy—a deep water paddle. Near 
the stern of the canoe too small ragged 
holes perforated the side a few inches 
below the gunwale. They were suspici- 
ciously like the splintering gash left in 
the wake of a heavy bullet; and they 
were just abaft the natural position of 
the paddler. Also they were freshly 
made. The stranger had admitted a 
“spill’—on Big Cache Lake. As he re- 
turned up the trail, Bruce wondered if 
the holes in the canoe were in any way 
related to the “spill.” 

The first snap of the rekindled fire 
awakened the sleeper, who looked craft- 
ily about him. Seeing Bruce, he rubbed 
his eyes sleepily and grinned. 

“Reckon I overslept,” he apologized. 
“But I was played out.” 

At breakfast he had little to say, and 
immediately after the meal he made 
ready to leave. 

“I’m ’bliged to you, young man,” he 
said with seeming sincerity. “But I'll be 
movin’ early... . It’s a long pull to the 
Mills.” 

“Yes,” acknowledged Bruce, “It will 
take you all day—with no head wind—and 
a head wind will force you to lie over 
another night. I'll just give you a bite 
for lunch.” 


UICKLY he packed in a little canvas 

bag some tea, bacon and pilot biscuit, 
then added matches and a big tincup. As 
he rummaged about the tent for a bit of 
string to secure the packet, he dislodged 
from his bunk another bag of like size, 
which fell heavily to the ground, emitting 
a dull metallic clank. 

“My specimens,” he explained. 

The stranger’s eyes flashed. “Spec’- 
mens?” he repeated. 

“Yes; ore rock, quartz and the like.” 

The man evinced no further interest. 
“If you’re prospectin’, lookin’ for gold, 
you'd better. go furder north.” 

“I’m not,” laughed Bruce. “I’m just an 
ore crank—like to knock off a bit of 
every ledge and boulder I come across, 
number it and then in my notebooks jot 
down its composition, location, amount 
in sight and so on... . But some day I 
may find my ‘gold mine’—of copper or 
zinc or nickel!” he enthused. “Already 
some findings show up well.” 

The stranger’s eyes met his for a frac- 
tion of a second, then wavered. And 
Bruce regretted the looseness of his 
tongue. 

“T’ve make a mistake,” he admitted bit- 
terly to himself, as through the spruces 
he saw the visitor embark down the lake. 
“T’'ve excited his curiosity—perhaps his 
greed.” 

An hour later he was forcing his canoe 
with deep, powerful thrusts through the 
sun-brightened water. 


RUCE landed at the head of a little 
bay. Here his real work began, for 

the side of the hill was steep and rugged. 
Every large rock and outcropping was 
tested with his geologist’s hammer, as he 
slowly toiled upward, every crevice inves- 
tigated and probed. But not until near 
mid-afternoon, an hour after ‘he had 
eaten his lunch, did he uncover anything 
worthy of second notice. From a jutting 
lip of rock near the top of the hill he 














broke off a fragment that 
bore unmistakable signs of 
copper. It was one of the 
richest appearing of all his 
laboriously collected speci- 
mens. Jubilant over his 
find, Bruce reached for his 
pocket microscope and 
notebooks, to examine more 
closely and record its char- 
acteristics. But a careful 
search through all his 
pockets failed to disclose 
either the books or the in- 
strument. Then, all in a flash, he remem- 
bered leaving them lying on his bunk, to- 
gether with the bag of specimens! 

A wave of uneasiness and resentment 
came over him. Usually a very methodi- 
cal man, Bruce rebuked himself. for his 
carelessness. Why, of all days, had he 
left camp without his notebooks, and 
without concealing in the woods, as he 
habitually did, the hard-earned bag of 
specimens ? 

Rapidly ascending the few remaining 
hundred feet to the summit of the moun- 
tain, he turned and gazed long and ear- 
nestly out over the lake. 

/ 


UDDENLY, something on the water’s 

surface flashed. Far up near the head 
of the lake, where the islands were thick- 
est, something was moving. Only for 
an instant did Bruce see it—a wavering, 
shimmering shape—which, before it as- 
sumed definite form, was swallowed up 
in the maze of islands. 

Greatly perturbed, Bruce immediately 
descended the mountain and lost no time 
in launching the canoe and _ paddling 
across to camp. 

At the landing beach, everything ap- 
peared to be as he had left it; and a 
glimpse of the little tent, as he hurried 
up the trail, further reassured him. But 
upon reaching the tent door his gravest 
fears were realized; a glance within 
showed that both notebooks and speci- 
mens were gone. 

“No more than I expected,” he mut- 
tered, rising wearily from the edge of 
‘the bunk, upon which he had dropped in 
his momentary dispair. “I had no busi- 
ness tempting that fellow with the possi- 
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Bruce Shot Suddenly and Noiselessly Erect 


bilities of my finds; his eye was bad, and 
I should have been more careful.” 


DILIGENT survey of the camp re- 

vealed that, in addition to the speci- 
mens and memoranda, the stranger had 
carried away a blanket, the larger axe, 
some of the lighter-weight cooking uten- 
sils, and almost half the supply of food 
and matches. His intention of striking 
deeper into the wilderness—instead of 
going down the lakes to Johnson’s Mills, 
as he had pretended—was evident. That 
he did not fear pursuit also was evident; 
except for what he had stolen, every- 
thing about the camp was undisturbed. 


Easily could he have destroyed food and 
equipment, and thus obviated all chances 
of being followed. 

But he had underestimated his man. 
Although of the city, in which the greater 
part of his time was spent, Bruce Mc- 
Daniel—Professor McDaniel, since he 
had been honored with the chair of geol- 
ogy at Dupree—was not the man to ac- 
knowledge himself so easily defeated. 
The determination to right the wrong 
that had been done him, shone clearly in 
his steady grey eyes. And confident in 
his knowledge of woodcraft, gained, as 
all knowledge is best acquired—first- 
hand—and his familiarity with the greater 
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part of his favorite wilderness district, 
he resolved to take up the trail. He set 
about the task slowly and methodically. 

It was already past sundown—too late 
to start in pursuit that day—so he quickly 
evolved a better program. Knowing that 
the stranger was traveling heavily loaded, 
carrying at least enough to require a 
double trip over each portage encoun- 
tered, Bruce decided to limit his own lug- 
gage to what would go into his smaller 
pack-sack. 


IRST, he laid out on the ground a 

blanket, oil-skin poncho, a heavy wool- 
en shirt, extra socks and his moccasins ; belt 
axe, automatic pistol, a short fishing line 
with hooks, compass and a map of the 
region. These were followed by a small 
frying-pan, tin cup and spoon; all the 
matches and enough food for three days. 
Folding the blanket flat and square, he 
shoved it into the sack so as to form a 
pad against his back. The balance of the 
stuff—except poncho, pistol and com- 
pass—filled up the sack. After tightly 
rolling the poncho, he strapped it across 
the top of the pack. The pistol would be 
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“Sit Down On Your Blanket!” 


carried on his belt, along with his small, 
but efficient sheath-knife—the compass in 
a pocket. Having completed his prepa- 
rations, he kindled the fire and cooked 
supper. And almost before darkness had 
settled down, he wrapped himself in the 
remaining blanket and lay down on the 
bunk. 

An hour after midnight Bruce arose, 
ate a light mee!, and drank a cup of 
steaming tea. He then secured the tent 
flaps, extinguished the fire, and shoulder- 
ing the pack, felt his way down to the 
beach. In the immense stillness of the 
wilderness night, he launched the canoe 
and placed carry-yoke and pack in the 
bow. Then, with a deft kick and leap 
he sent the light craft gliding into deep 
water, and settled himself in the kneeling 
posture of the canoeman. 

Like a wet blanket the heavy fog hung 
suspended on the lake, cooling and damp- 
ening whatever it touched; obscuring 
both shore line and stars. Yet Bruce 
kept his bearings as almost instinctively 
he swung the bow up lake, and with easy, 
careful dips of the paddle, sent the canoe 
noiselessly through the water. After a 
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space the dark mass of islands reared 
suddenly in the mist. Bruce approached 
the nearest island, and to an overhanging 
cedar secured the tie-rope to prevent drift- 
ing. Then reclining upon the canoe floor, 
he awaited the coming of day. 


As soon as he could distinguish the 
channels between the islands, Bruce 
resumed paddling, slowly, quietly, gliding 
phantomlike through the mists of early 
morning. Soon he was beyond the ever- 
green-covered bits of rock which thrust 
upward from the bottom of the lake, and 
had entered the last reach of open water 
between him and the river. Quickly he 
crossed to the portage near the mouth 
of the frothing, tumbling stream, and 
landed on a great flat rock, from which 
a faint trail led into the timber. 

Having adjusted the carry-yoke to the 
canoe, Bruce slipped his arms through 
the straps of the pack, swung the light- 
weight boat onto his shoulders, and struck 
into the dimly lighted woods on the 
winding path. But eventually, the trail 
ran suddenly out on the bank of the 

(Continued on page 490) 
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O one spending a good portion of their 

life shooting a shotgun but has seen 
things hard to explain happen when the 
trigger was pulled. We have all seen 
comical things happen from the same 
cause, and a few of us regret the witness- 
ing of tragedies. 


PAIR of blue-wings were coming up 

the lake. We had heard shooting to 
the south of us and this pair was evidently 
all the other fellows had left. My partner 
was alone in the blind. I was some twenty 
yards behind him in the rushes looking 
for acrip. Of course I stopped to watch 
him shoot. Now these birds were flying 
fully ten yards apart, one directly behind 
the other ; they made no effort to decoy but 
started to bore right on past the blind. 
I saw my partner rise, swing on the first 
bird, and from where I stood I could see 
him pass the mark and go on to a good 
stiff lead before he fired. At the crack of 
the gun both birds dropped. Neither 
needed overshooting. Explain it to me, 
I don’t know how it happened. My friend 
turned around and grinned in a foolish 
way, and I began making remarks about 
the one and only original scattergun. Of 
course I should have picked that bird 
right there and then, and I would have 
known for sure whether or not he died 
from fright or old age. I intended pick- 
ing him, but the shooting was pretty good 
and he got mixed up with some more of 
his kind, and well, he wasn’t picked, at 
least not by me. 


HE gun that made this double kill was 

a thirty-inch barrel, 1897 model Win- 
chester full choke. It had never performed 
in this manner before and I don’t suppose 
ever will again. The ammunition used 
was factory loaded 3% drams of bulk 
smokeless with 1% ounces of 7% 
chilled shot. At the very outside these 
birds were not over thirty-five yards from 
the gun. How did it happen? I have 
two explanations, neither of which may be 
right. With the ducks thirty feet apart, 
a right angle shot at the first duck with a 
good six-foot lead, leaves not the slight- 
est chance in the world for the second 
duck to get mixed up in the pattern. 
Either the shot in the shells was balled 
and some of it went off at a tangent and 
connected with Mr. Second Duck or this 
gentleman was hit when the shooting took 
place below us and he just naturally died 
from the effects of it as the first duck 
was killed. 


EVERAL years ago I was on the river 

in a goose pit with two companions. 
One was a real hunter, having served his 
time as a market gunner, following the 
birds in their flights. The other was a man 
who liked to hunt, but who had never had 
the opportunity to become proficient. This 
last man was shooting a cylinder bore, 
26-inch barrelled “brush” gun of a stand- 
ard make. The oldtimer and I 


had exchanged several winks when we 
saw how he was fitted out to shoot Canada 
month 


geese in the of December. 


Freak Shots 


By R. P. Holland 


Courtesy only kept us from expressing 
ourselves. 


BUNCH of eleven geese showed, com- 

ing from the west, high up. They 
tumbled, then circled us wide, all of them 
clucking to the call of our live decoys, 
which were tethered around the profiles. 
Out over the river they went and headed 
back only to alight in the water. They 
floated down aways, rose, and came up 
the bar not six feet off the sand. It 
looked like a slaughter, but they dropped 
down before they got within the killing 
circle, and after walking around a little 
they proceeded to sit down and go to 
sleep. We talked it over. Nothing to do 
but wait—we couldn’t get out of the pit 
without scaring them, let alone get any 
closer to them, and we figured they were 
at least 100 steps from us. I said I wasn’t 
going to make any of those hundred yard 
shots and I am not, so don’t get excited. 
We waited but nothing happened. Finally 
the oldtimer reached over and got the lit- 
tle cylinder bore and began taking the 
shells out of the magazine and barrel. 
“What are you going to do?” I asked him. 
“Either whop one of them geese or scare 
them out before another drove comes 
along and falls in to them instead of de- 
coying to us.” With that he took out a 
shell loaded with chilled 2s and proceeded 
to cut it in two where the wads separate 
the shot and the powder. He then spread 
the crimp so that it would fit tight in the 
breech of the gun and inserted the first 
half of his shell. He shoved this on in 
with the powder end, closed the gun and 
sat there grinning. “That will sure make 
them step.” And then, he added, “If you 
tellows will just watch now I will show 
you one thing a cylinder bored gun is 
good for.” 


E watched, as he rose to shoot. For 

an instant he hesitated, then up 
came the necks of the geese as they located 
him and the deed was done. We distinctly 
saw that half a shell hit the frozen sand- 
bar about ten feet this side of the geese, 
as though it had been a single bullet. From 
there the shot spread like a fan. Three 
geese flapped on the bar unable to rise 
and a fourth fell back out, after the flock 
had risen into the air. Now I can step a 
yard and from those dead geese to the 
pit was 90 good steps. Our cylinder bore 
friend confided in me about a month ago 
that he had been trying this stunt ever 
since and as yet he had never killed any- 
thing. 


HILE quail hunting once, a honk 

from above caused me to look up 
to where a flock of big geese were working 
their way south. As I watched them one 
cut out of the flock and came to earth on 
a long slant. He fell almost a mile from 
me, but knowing the country I was sure I 
could find him as his direction led me to 
believe he had fallen in a green wheat 
field. I nearly ran myself to death get- 
ting over there and I found him all right, 
but a farmer boy was just picking him up 
when I hove in sight. That goose was 


wet with blood under his right wing. I 
don’t think I ever saw more blood on a 
goose. The fellow that fired that shot 
probably thought there was something 
queer about it at the time and later 
checked it up as another miss. 


HE ducks had been flying all morning 

but hadn’t been doing us much good. 
We were located on a Nebraska lake, one 
of a chain in a direct line of flight during 
a migration. These birds had been pass- 
ing straight over us all morning, paying 
not the slightest attention to our decoys. 
My companion wanted to let drive at 
every flock, but being a poor hand to shoot 
at ducks unless they are decoying when I 
am hunting over decoys, and especially 
when I considered them all too high, I 
talked him out of it. Finally, more to 
satisfy him than anything else, I told him 
to let drive at the next bunch that passed 
straight over us, and if he was lucky 
enough to wing-tip one of them, he could 
spend the rest of the morning, chasing it 
around the lake. The next flock drew his 
fire; they were bluebills, and they gave no 
outward sign that they had been aware of 
having been shot at. When perhaps an 
eighth of a mile on down the lake one 
duck left the flock, and circling, headed 
straight back for us. When he got in 
range, getting lower all the time, we saw 
that he would not need another shot. He 
was wobbling and was simply coasting 
down, a dead duck. That duck fell dead 
within ten feet of the blind. 


HEN crossing Sugar Lake, Buchanan 

County, Missouri, one morning after 
the flight was over, and we had taken up 
our decoys, my companion called my atten- 
tion to a lone goose coming into the lake 
from the river side. As he passed over 
the shore line, five shots were fired at him 
by a man who had a blind in his line of 
flight. As the goose kept on up the lake, 
we saw that he was lowering his flight, 
evidently to light, and if he did not veer 
to one side or the other he would surely 
pass directly over us. We shoved in 
some heavy shot, shipped our oars and 
waited. 

On he came. He was our goose, as he 
had lowered until he was in easy killing 
distance. My friend was to shoot, as he 
was in the stern ®f the boat over which 
the goose would pass first. We raised 
and the goose was covered, but before 
he could pull the trigger the big wings 
had folded and Mr. Goose was tumbling 
to the water, a dead bird. There was 
nothing in this bird’s flight to lead one to 
believe he had been hit. He was not sail- 
ing but flying steadily along. Had the 
trigger been pulled we would have been 
positive our shot killed him, even though 
the aim had been bad, so completely did 
he fold. Had I fired my gun in the oppo- 
site direction, no gunner on the lake would 
have doubted but that my companion 
killed this goose, seeing him with gun to 
his shoulder, hearing the report and see- 
ing the bird fall. As it was, we loaded 
up our bird and rowed a mile or more up 
the lake to deliver him to his rightful 
owner. 
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MAKE SANCTUARIES OF ALL 
MILITARY AREAS 


HE American Game Protective Asso- 

ciation has addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of War, requesting, on behalf 
of the sportsmen of this country, that all 
areas used for military purposes in this 
country be made wild life sanctuaries. It 
has been moved to take this action largely 
by the suggestion of Mr. Isaac T. Norris, 
a veteran sportsman of Baltimore, and 
one of the most devoted soldiers in the 
great conservation army. Other influencing 
factors have been the establishment of 
such a sanctuary on the United States 
proving grounds at Aberdeen, Maryland, 
largely as the result of the efforts of Dr. 
B. Holly Smith, president of the Maryland 
State Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion and his associates in that organiza- 
tion, and the recent setting aside as a 
sanctuary of Camp Dix by Major Gen- 
eral H. L. Scott, who is in command 
there, at the suggestion of Mr. Ernest 
Napier, chairman of the Game Commis- 
sion of New Jersey. 

The letter sent to the Secretary of War 
reads as follows: 

“This association, which is the national 
organization of the sportsmen of this 
country, and has affiliated with it thirty- 
eight State sportsmen’s associations, has 
recently been informed by General H. L. 
Scott, commanding Camp Dix, that he 
has issued an order making a game sanct- 
uary of that camp. 

“This suggests the idea that the sports- 
men and bird lovers generally of this 
country would be greatly gratified if other 
camp commanders were disposed to take 
similar action. 

“This is the second incident that has 
been brought to our attention in which 
territory actively in use in connection 
with the nation’s preparations for war has 
been set aside as a sanctuary for wild 
life, the other being the recent order is- 
sued by your department, whereby sport 
has been prohibited on the proving 
grounds at Aberdeen, Maryland. 

“The concentration of so many men in- 
terested in gunning that invariably ensues 
on all territory set aside for the training 
of troops is a real menace to the wild life 
in that vicinity, and we are sure that it 
was General Scott’s appreciation of this 
fact that led him to take the action he 
has. 

“If the action suggested above meets 
with your approval and if it is possible 
for the Secretary of War, by executive 
order, to make sanctuaries of all areas 
that are used in connection with the coun- 
try’s preparation for war, we can state 
that such action on your part would be 
highly appreciated by the members of this 
association and, we believe, by all who 
are interested in the adequate conserva- 
tion of the wild life of this country.” 

General Scott gives the following inter- 


esting information in a letter addressed 
to the Bulletin recently: 

“The reservation includes about 5,000 
acres, 400 of which are now being culti- 
vated by the camp authorities for food for 
troops, and I have directed that patches 
of buckwheat be sown wherever it is 
probable that quail will be found, and 
close to sheltering woods, where they can 
get shelter from hawks, brush houses can 
be made, and they can be fed and carried 
through the winter. 

“I have been informed by the State au- 
thorities that I will be given some pheas- 
ants, and already they have acceded to my 
request for fish and I have put in 600 trout 
in a lake in this neighborhood where a 
dam broke and let the pike and bass out 
and a new strong dam has just been put 
back. It is my intention also to forbid 
the soldiers of this command to shoot on 
the reservation, and in addition boundaries 
will be posted to prevent outsiders from 
doing this. 

“Already about thirty places are known 
where quail are nesting, and it is believed 
that if the birds are carried through the 
next winter it will be a strong nucleus 
to stock the remainder of this section. I 
do not propose to shoot over this reserva- 
tion or permit anybody else to do so until 
there is a very marked increase in the 
game.” 

General Scott, as can be seen from the 
action he has taken, is a sportsman in 
every sense of the word. He deserves, 
and doubtless will be accorded, the thanks 
of all sportsmen for the action he has 
taken. 

In everything that is done in the conser- 
vation of game species at this time, due 
weight must be given to the fact that a 
large proportion of our sportsmen either 
already are or soon will be on the other 
side of the water, fighting the country’s 
battles. It certainly behooves those who 
remain to conserve the game supply, 
against their return, to the last degree. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered that 
the war will make out-of-doors men of 
thousands who have never before been 
interested. This makes it all the more 
necessary that a large head of game should 
be accumulated against the time when 
America’s victorious troops return to the 
homeland. 


REVOLUTIONARY STEP IN FISH 
CONSERVATION 


O one interested in the conservation 

of American wild life can fail to at- 
tach the deepest importance to the recent 
announcement by Mr. George D. Pratt, 
conservation commissioner of New York, 
that he has secured the services of Dr. 
Henry B. Ward, head of the department 
of zoology in the University of Illinois, 
as an expert to make a preliminary study 
of the extent of stream pollution in New 
York and to assist in outlining a perma- 





nent policy for the progressive cleaning 
up of all the waters in the State. This 
follows on an intensive survey of the 
State’s fish and fish food life made under 
Commissioner Pratt’s direction. 

Stream pollution has proved a stumbling 
block in this country which few of those 
charged with the administration of con- 
servation laws have had the temerity to 
attempt to overcome. As explained in a 
recent article in the BuLLetin, the princi- 
pal difficulty lies in the fact that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to prove legally that fish 
came to their death by pollution of the 
waters in which they were, even though 
the merest tyro in angling might recognize 
that fact. 

It is understood that this matter has 
been overcome in some European coun- 
tries. The number of poisonous elements 
involved in stream pollution is compara- 
tively small, and these Governments, a 
number of years ago, had chemists de- 
termine just the percentage of each of 
these deleterious wastes which must ex- 
ist in waters, in order to destroy fish life. 
Once this information was adduced, laws 
were passed forbidding pollution of a 
stream by any of the various poisons in- 
volved to the extent that investigation 
had proved these would be harmful to 


sn. 

Whether the problem can be approached 
for solution in the same manner in this 
country is not known, but one does not 
hesitate to say that Commissioner Pratt’s 
action is one of the most important and 
most enlightened that has yet been taken 
in fish conservation in this country. 

Without the slightest hesitation, it may 
be said that we are wasting potential mil- 
lions by not developing the food fish of 
our inland waters. The first important 
step toward such development should be 
the establishment of a fish cultural ex- 
periment station. This can be done for 
an estimated cost of $25,000 and there are 
two men in the country who are willing 
to undertake the work and who are un- 
usually well fitted for carrying it on. 
Reference is had to Dr. J. G. Needham 
and Dr. G. C. Embody of Cornell Uni- 
versity. That institution has gone so far 
as to set aside a piece of land within easy 
access of the university, hoping that the 
State legislature or some public-spirited 
citizen would be inclined to provide the 
sum necessary to set on foot this work. 
It is to be hoped that some individual 
who can make such a contribution will 
read this article and act forthwith. Full 
details will be furnished anyone who is 
interested by addressing E. A. Quarles, 
233 Broadway, New York City, or Dr. 
J. G. Needham, Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, N.Y. This project has the endorse- 
ey it is said, of Dr. Hugh M. Smith, 
U. S. Commissioner of Fisheries, and of 
Mr. John Titcomb, fish culturist, Con- 
servation Commission of New York. 
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While it will never be possible for 
every farm in this country to have a fish 
pond, there is a goodly percentage of them 
which could and should have such an 
adjunct. 

A hopeful feature of the pollution sit- 
uation is the fact that economies enforced 
by the war are tending to make manufac- 
turers seek to reclaim more and more 
what has hitherto been waste product. 

Commissioner Pratt is to be congratu- 
lated on this further evidence of the pro- 
gressive administration of his department. 





THE NEW FEDERAL OPEN 
SEASONS 


HERE is reproduced in this issue of 

the BuLLETIN a map of the United 
States, showing the seasons on water 
fowl, as they now exist under authority of 
the Federal migratory bird law. Certain 
changes in these seasons were promulgated 
by President Wilson on July 31, hence the 
publication of this map. 

Under these provisions, the fall open 
season is made more uniform throughout 
the country. The several states still have 
the right to make and enforce their own 
regulations, when these are not incon- 
sistent with Federal rulings, but such 
state regulations may act only to af- 
ford additional protection to migratory 
birds, and not to extend the open season 
beyond those just promulgated, nor to 
authorize methods of taking birds not 
sanctioned in the Federal act. 

he uniform open season in general 
covers the period between September 1 
and January 31, with a period not exceed- 
ing three and one-half months for indi- 
vidual species, though there are slight 
exceptions to these dates and numbers, 
as the shore bird season in certain New 
England and Middle Atlantic States, 


which opens August 16 and closes Novem- 
ber 30. The sale of migratory birds is 
prohibited, except those propagated under 
permits issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and uniform bag limits are set 
for the entire country. Sportsmen may 
not ship more than two days’ bag limit in 
any calendar week. Provision is made 
also for collection of birds for propaga- 
tion purposes, and under extraordinary 
conditions permits may be issued to kill 
migratory birds, should they become in- 
jurious to agricultural interests. 

Liberal provisions have been made for 
the propagation of migratory water fowl 
on game farms and preserves, and the 
sale of birds so bred and reared is au- 
thorized, as a part of the program for in- 
creasing the food supply. This paves the 
way for building up an industry which 
has already shown great possibilities of 
success. 

It is hoped that this generous recogni- 
tion of game breeding as an industry by 
the Federal Government will lead to uni- 
form and appropriate State legislation 
governing game farming. In many States 
legislation is urgent, because no migratory 
birds except those reared under permit 
can now be sold in the United States. 

Bag limits fixed by the new regulations 
follow: 

“A person may take in any one day 
during the open seasons prescribed there- 
for in Regulation 4 not to exceed the 
following numbers of migratory game 
birds: 

Ducks (except wood duck and eider 
ducks )—Twenty-five in the aggregate of 
all kinds. 

Geese—Eight in the aggregate of all 
kinds. 

Brant—Eight. 

Rails, coot and gallinules—Twenty-five 
in the aggregate of all kinds. 
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Black-bellied and golden plovers and 
greater and lesser yellow-legs—Fifteen in 
the aggregate of all kinds. 

_Wilson snipe or jacksnipe—Twenty- 
five. 

W oodcock—Six. 

Doves (mourning and white-winged )— 
Twenty-five in the aggregate of both 
kinds.” 





INVALUABLE WORK BY MESSRS. 
NELSON AND PEARSON 


OW that the Migratory Bird Treaty 

Enabling Act has become a law of 
the United States, a word of recognition 
is due to the splendid efforts made in its 
behalf by Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, and Mr. E. W. Nelson, chief of the 
Biological Survey. 

It would fill several pages of text to 
enumerate all those who made possible 
the successful result, but no history of 
the work can be written without giving a 
premier mention to Messrs. Pearson and 
Nelson. 

Mr. Pearson is an especially effective 
speaker, and his wide personal acquaint- 
ance in Congress and frequent visits to 
Washington made his work particularly 
telling. 

Mr. Nelson was in touch with the 
situation at all times, and his work 
in strengthening the legislation where 
necessary and in fighting pitfalls and 
retroactive amendments was _ invalu- 
able. 

Some day a list of all those who aided 
this great movement will be printed. In 
the meanwhile, the gratitude of those in- 
terested in this monumental achievement 
can be well bestowed upon T. Gilbert 
Pearson and E. W. Nelson. 

(Continued on page 504) 
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_Elk 


Situation 
in 
Wyoming 


By 
J. R. Jones 


Photographs 
By 
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AVING read .Mr. Emerson 

Hough’s article in Fretp AND 

StreaAM, Elk Vrs. Sheep, am 

writing my appreciation of same. 
Living for many years among the elk, 
coming in contact with them under all 
conditions, I am forced to the same con- 
clusion as Mr. Hough; the elk must go, 
unless something is done at once. I hate 
tame sheep as thoroughly as Mr. Hough, 
but at the present time it is not our great- 
est problem in the Jackson Hole country. 
Winter range is what we must have, if 
the elk is to be preserved. The Govern- 
ment owns about 1,000 acres of land un- 
der fence near Jackson, Wyo. The land 
is a winter refuge for the elk, and as 
such has- proven a success. During most 
of the months of January, February and 
March there was daily fed several thou- 
sand head of elk by the Government on 
this ranch. To the south of Jackson and 
on the S. N. Teek ranch there was fed 
by the State of Wyoming during the 
same winter months not less than 3,000 
head of elk. 

On the buttes throughout the valley, 
to the south on Hoback River, the creeks 
of Snake River, on the smaller streams, 
also the high ridges, there wintered sev- 
eral thousand elk, which did not come on 
to the feed grounds. The few that did 
were in such a starved condition that the 
hay killed them. The cows and bulls 
wintered in fairly good shape. But as 
usual, the toll on the calf crop was very 
heavy. Everyday a man went out from 
Jackson and skinned those which died. 
Practically only those on the feed grounds 
were skinned. Most of the calves which 
died were those whose mothers had been 
killed during the hunting season or else 
reached the feed grounds too late in the 
winter, while they were in a very weak- 
ened condition. 

A year ago this winter the loss of 
calves was very great. In one bunch of elk 
that I counted this winter and which con- 
tained 3,000 head there were less than 
one dozen spike bulls. This herd was 
largely composed of last spring calves 
and young stock, just the kind of a herd 
that the spike bulls usually follow. 


OLLOW the elk herds from the time 
they leave the feed grounds and win- 
ter ranges throughout the valley until 











The Tooth Hunter's s Tracks 


they again return in the fall. When 
spring begins to break, the snow crusts 
hard in the early morning hours. The 
sloping sides of the high ridges soon bare 
on the southern exposure. There good 
grass is to be found on the bare spots. 
The elk cross the crusted snow and feed 
on the splendid grass. The tooth hunter 
watches his chance and when they lay 
back in the timber close to the bare spots, 
pots the bulls and sometimes the cows 
for their teeth. The more the snow melts 
the farther back the elk go, and the 
harder for the wardens to keep track of 
the tooth hunters. For the elk split up 
into small bunches and seek the most 
isolated ,regions. By the first of June 
the snow is so far gone and the elk so 
scattered that the tooth hunters become 
less active. At about this time the calves 
begin to drop and the hungry coyotes and 
wolves are constantly with them and kill 
a great many of the calves. By the latter 
part of June and fore part of July the 
elk are in fine shape for meat, especially 
the bulls and two-year-olds. It is then 
that many of the settlers must have meat. 
The weather is hot, the meat has to be 
carried long distances on pack horses, the 
flies are bad and much of the meat spoils. 
In justice to the settlers, it must be stated 
that there are many who do not go after 
meat during the summer. There are others 
who go every week or so and only bring 
in the hams and saddles. September Ist 
the season opens. Then is the time for all 
those who have strictly obeyed the law ac- 
cording to their own interpretation of it, 
i. e., by eating elk meat all summer, to 
proclaim in loud tones of voice that they 
must- have some fresh elk meat. The 


weather is still warm, much of the meat 
spoils, and another motherless calf is left 
for the coyotes or to starve on the winter 
range. 


T is now time for the tooth hunter to 

again become active ; under the guise of 
hunting for meat he trails the bulls in the 
thick timber or isolated spots, where it is 
not likely the honest hunters are apt to 
find the carcass, and another pair of teeth 
goes to deck the personage of a member 
of the elk lodge. Thus through Septem- 
ber and October the terrible drama of ex- 
termination is daily enacted. Towards 
the latter part of October, or fore part 
of November, the snow begins to drive 
them from the high mountains, from the 
game preserve and from the Yellowstone 
Park. It is at this time the settlers wish 
to get their winter’s meat. If the storms 
are bad, the elk appear in large herds, 
and then the bombardment begins. 

Perhaps a dozen hunters will spot a 
large herd and if they have not been dis- 
turbed, sneak upon them from different 
directions. The elk are very wild and 
nervous at this time of the year and run 
at top speed as soon as the shooting starts. 
If the hunters| are new arrivals in the 
country (and there are many such) or 
from some outside points in this State, 
they will at once commence to pot shoot 
the herd, sometimes hundreds of shots 
from high power guns being fired into 
the bunch (elk usually run all bunched 
up). Sometimes after the bombardment 
is over there are enough dead elk in 
sight to give each hunter his legal allow- 
ance. So; of course, they never look for 
more than the law allows. 




















A Herd In Winter 
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Now take the trail of 
the herd a little ways 
and there lies a dead elk 
untouched, farther on 
one stands humped up, 
showing a shot through 
the paunch. Follow the 
bloody trail a mile and 
every little way a dead 
or wounded elk. Still the 
blood on the snow shows 
that there are wounded 


ones that have _ not 
dropped out. You come 
in sight of the herd; 


they run, but some hob- 
ble along behind, some 
on three legs, some with 
broken shoulders, others 
badly wounded, but hard 
to tell just where they 
are hit. You circle the 
cripples and come into 
the trail of the main 
herd, and still the bloody 
trail goes on. Many are 
wounded, but not severe- 
ly enough to cause them 
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to drop out for several 
miles, while those with 
slight wounds keep up 
and don’t drop out. 
Still the bloody trail continues on. 

Soon the big herd runs into another 
bunch of hunters and the cruel story is 
again repeated; the high power, the 
green hunter and the hunter without 
a conscience. There are also some 
of the older hunters who ordinarily 
are not hard on the game; they hunt 
but little and only for meat, but lose 
their heads when they see a big bunch 
and pot shoot them, sometimes the con- 
scientious and careful hunter never does. 

You may think the above picture over- 
drawn, but it is not, as any of the old- 
timers who hunt much or are close ob- 
servers will certainly testify. The tooth 
hunter works among them, he kills a bull, 
carefully dresses it, takes its teeth, goes 
on and repeats the same performance. If 
an honest hunter or game warden happens 
on him, he is not the least embarrassed, 
tells them he likes bull meat, goes to camp, 
gets his horses, packs in the carcass, pre- 
serves the head and scalp, makes every 
appearance of honest intentions, Pulls 
camp, dumps the meat in some secluded 
spot and repeats the same performance in 
some other locality. At the end of the 
hunting season he winds up with all the 
cow elk he can get by with. While not 
the law, it is nevertheless a recognized 
custom that the head of the house kills 
for the women folk who are legal voters. 


GAIN, large quantities of meat spoil 

through careless handling. I have 
seen whole elk spoil in a few hours dur- 
ing cold weather and after being carefully 
dressed out, by not raising from the 
ground, so the air could circulate beneath 
the body. Can this man who has killed his 
meat lawfully and had it spoil go through 
the winter without meat in a game coun- 
try where elk is eaten by everyone? Many 
get their meat home in good shape, the 
weather turns warm, the meat is neglected 
and spoils. Do you suppose this man does 
not eat elk meat as a penance for his 
neglect? Very little meat is ever smoked 
or salted (as it should be done by all), 
but is hung on the north side of a house, 
or placed in a store room and allowed to 
freeze. A few such. thawings and the 
meat does not taste very good, but makes 
splendid feed for chickens or pigs. Thus 
ever the waste goes on, 


One By One His Playmates Laid Down And Died 


By the middle of February few people 
have any of the meat left killed during 
the open season. Many, of course, then 
eat other meat, but many there are who 
don't, for lots of the cow elk are still fat 
and fine eating. 

When spring breaks and the weather 
becomes warm, the ticks cover the elk in 
countless numbers. Weak from their long 
winter hardships and physicked by the 
green grass, many more die, being unable 
to withstand the ticks and physicking. 


AST but not least, I will, to the best 

of my ability, now detail a menace 
which, if something is not done at once, 
spells sure extermination within a short 
period. To the north of the Government 
ranch, where the elk are fed, lies a chain 
of ranches. These ranches lie directly in 
the path of the fall and spring migra- 
tions of the elk. There is a lighter snow 
fall in this particular region (or part of 
it) than any other portion of the valley. 
The grass gets green early and the elk 
flock to it by the thousands. The settlers 
within this area are thus compelled to 
see not only the grass they have depended 
on for their cattle eaten up, but also their 
grain crops trampled to pieces from the 
sharp hoofs of thousands of elk or pulled 
up by the roots, their labor wasted and 
crops ruined. When a settler sees the 
elk ruining his crops, he not only dogs 
them but jumps on a saddle horse and 
runs them for several miles; tired and 
with tongues hanging out, they go on 
another ranch, and the fellow on that 
ranch repeats the performance of the 
first party. Thus from ranch to ranch 
they are driven, but are loath to leave the 
grass which is their only sustenance. 
Driven hard, the old, the cripples and 
the calves die in great numbers, where if 
left alone they would all or nearly all 
soon be strong and fat. Large numbers 
of cattle are raised on these ranches; it 
is the only industry. Hay must be raised 
in large quantities to feed them through 
the long, hard winter months. The hay 
is left in the fields, but fenced with very 
high fences or cribbed, which is virtually 
a log house on a large scale without a 
roof. Fences which would apparently 
turn any herbivorous animal outside 
of an elephant will often succumb to the 


attacks of thousands of elk. Thus a set- 
tler arising in the morning will often 
see his hay stack a moving mass of elk, 
of course, much more hay being destroyed 
than eaten. 


T is these conditions which have decided 
the settlers throughout this particular 
region that either themselves nor the elk 
shall from now on have this strip of land 
to themselves. They have combined, sign- 


ing agreements to sell their land to the 
Government for a winter refuge for the 














A Few Of Them 


elk at from $20 to $35 per acre, a very 
reasonable figure. 

am sure you will realize the grave 
danger to the elk herds when a body of 
cattlemen make a decision such as they 
have made. Living in a state under 
game laws loosely drawn, full of loop- 
holes, and where the stock industry is never 
supposed to allow sentiment to stand in 
the way of its development, it being con- 
sidered a matter of sentiment with most 
of the cattlemen that the game is allowed 
to exist at all. Most of these ranchers 
are prosperous, but their very existence is 
now menaced by the elk herds. 
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ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns, 


The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 








TRAPPING MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
AT OURAY 

N the latter part of January, 1917, word 

was received in Ouray that a member 
of the State Game Commissioner’s office 
and a representative of the Denver Munic- 
ipal Parks would be in the city in a few 
days to obtain six of the pet mountain 
sheep for the Denver parks. 

This immediately created a great deal 
of excitement, people stating that no one 
would be allowed to take away any sheep. 
Some openly threat- 


lowed to run on their old trails; that it 
would be a great advertising scheme for 
Ouray; that the title to the sheep would 
remain with the State of Colorado and 
that the park people could not under any 
circumstances dispose of any of them, ex- 
cept with the consent of the State game 
commissioner ; that if desired they would 
return as many as they took from Ouray 
after they had increased in the park to an 
equal number; and that the State game 
commissioner would never again attempt 


Borcherdt commenced building a_ trap, 
which was a kind of an oval corral, 
twenty by thirty feet, boarded two feet 
high at the bottom; above that, woven 
wire (No. 9) twelve feet high; then 
boards two feet high at the top, making 
the fence sixteen feet high. This corral 
was built at the foot of the hill, where 
the sheep had been fed for several years. 
An overhanging trap gate was erected on 
the uphill side (gate ten feet wide) with 
a padded chute on the far and lower side. 

About four days 








ened violence, if any 
sucit thing would be 
attempted. 

About two days 
later, Mr. S. E. Land, 
of the game commis- 
sioner’s office, accom- 
panied by Mr. E. B. 
Borcherdt, of the 
Denver parks, arrived. 
They were met as 
soon as they came in 
and told that they had 
come to Ouray on a 
ticklish job unless the 
people could be quiet- 
ed. It was arranged 
after a few days to 
call a mass meeting, 





after the trap was 
completed eight ewes 
entered to secure hay 
and the spring gate 
was dropped (a long 
cord was attached to 
the gate for this pur- 
pose). The fence was 
put to a severe test for 
a while: four of the 
ewes made flat-footed 
jumps, cleared the top 
of the fence and got 
away. The other four 
ewes were surrounded 
with canvas and were 
driven into the chute 
to individual padded 
crates and were ship- 














at which they might 
explain their mission. 
This was done and this 
meeting was one ofthe largest every held in 
Ouray; it seemed that every man, woman 
and child was there. It was explained to the 
people what a good thing it would be to 
have a few sheep in a park such as the 
Gennessee, where the animals could be 
seen by thousands of people who would 
never be able to see them if they were 
kept in Ouray; that under the conditions 
at the park, the propagation of the sheep 
would be greater than if they were al- 


» 
A FEW OF THE) FLOCK 


to take mountain sheep from Ouray. 

A great deal of discussion followed and 
finally it was agreed to , ut this question 
to a vote; that the State of Colorado 
through the game and fish commissioner 
be allowed to capture five Mountain sheep 
ewes and one ram under Forest Ranger 
T. J. Watkins’ supervision. This was de- 
cided affirmatively althougt! 4 great many 
grunts were heard. 

The following day Mr, L and and Mr. 


ped out the next 
morning by ex- 
press, Mr. Borcherdt 
accompanying them. 

few days later early one morning a 
ram and one ewe entered the corral to 
secure hay, were caught and shipped that 
same morning by express, Mr. Borcherdt 
meeting them at Salida. 

The taking of the six did not frighten 
the remaining sheep away and two days 
later it was noticed that the four ewes that 
jumped out were eating hay beside the 
corral. 
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Waterproof Canvas 
for the Sportsman | 


Every man who enjoys and participates in 
outdoor life such as camping, hunting, fishing, 
boating and yachting has need for canvas in 
many forms. 





Tents, bed-rolls, ground covers, pack covers, 
supply covers, coats, duffle bags, nets, engine 
covers, deck covers, spray hoods, dinghy 
covers, and laying up covers are a few of the 
many uses 

To give full efficiency the canvas used must be properly water- 


proofed. Moreover, a waterproofing preparation should be 
used that also preserves the fabric and guarantees greater wear. 


Preservo is a soft finish waterproofing that has over seventeen 
years successful service behind it. Canvas treated with Preservo 
is not only waterproof, but also proof against mildew and 
decay—its wearing qualities are practically doubled. 


A Real A Real 
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Waterproofing 


Preservo is the only waterproofing solu- 
tion known to science that permanently 
waterproofa canvas even to the complete 
saturation and penetration of each cotton 
bre. 


Paraffine, linseed oil, and rubber com- 
pounds do not penetrate the fibres of 
canvas—they merely coat the fabric. 


Upon the slightest disarrangement of the 
strands of yarn, channels are formed for 
the moisture to enter, soak and event- 
ually destroy the entire fabric. 


Preservo, however, penetrates the fibres 
—fills them with a strengthening solu- 
tion. Each fibre standg alone—proof 


against moisture. 


Preservo means life to the canvas— 
preserves it against decay as well as 
moisture, 


Most any canvas goods dealer can supply 


Preservative 

Preservo is a chemically ina-tive im- 
pregnating solution with a natural affin- 
ity of vegetable fibre. 


The preservative base of Preservo rests 
upon several inert gums, which have a 
chemical affinity for cotton fibre and 
which are incorporated with a non-vola- 
tile carrying vehicle of powerful anti- 
septic properties, 


The preservative gums penetrate and 
seal up the cotton fibres, for which they 
have a chemical affinity, against the in- 
troduction of moisture. Hence the cause 
of canvas decay is prevented. 


The powerful, non-volatile antiseptics 
impregnate the fabric and prevent dete- 
rioration from mildew, insecta or other 
destructive surface agents. Both gums 
and antisepties are moisture repellants 
and preservatives. 


you with Preservoed canvas 


ea oo a co ae 
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for various uses, or if you have any canvas goods that you wish to water- 
proof yourself, you can get the liquid Preservo in convenient sized cans. 
If you have any difficulty in obtaining Preservo write our nearest office. 
We have an interesting booklet dealing with the use of Preservo for 
sportsmen—copy mailed free on request. 


ROBESON PRESERVO 
COMPANY 


(Formerly Robeson Preservo Products Co.) 








416 White Block 


Port Huron, Mich. 





EasTeRN BrRancn: 


CaNapIAN Brancu: 
$11 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Tue Huyter-Jonnson Co., 


357 Western Avenue, 


Boston, Mass. 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Distributors for Pacific Coast 
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The secret of such a trap lies in its 
having an entrance from which the sheep 
can look past the chute and see an un- 
obstructed path to distant peaks; other- 
wise it would be difficult to induce the 
sheep to enter a trap. 

The five ewes captured, each yielded 
two lambs. 

Although it was agreed at the mass 
meeting to allow the State to take six 
mountain sheep, it noticed that a great 
many people found excuses to be about 
the corral and the feeding animals and 
to accidentally frighten them away, and 
this was done in a rather systematic way. 
They even bought hay and placed it else- 
where, hoping in this way to prevent the 
sheep from entering the trap. 

If, any attempt had been made to cap- 
ture the sheep without the consent of the 
people here, it would have been unsuc- 
cessful. Many persons who were won 
over by Mr. Land and Mr. Borcherdt’s 
talk would have joined with those who 
later tried in a crude way to prevent the 
capture. 

It is a common occurrence in winter 
to see numbers of sheep tramp- 
ing around the streets of the 
town, where they are cheerfully 
protected. 

Hay and salt are furnished 
by the Ouray Town Council 
and they are fed regularly for 
about four months each winter ; 
it is a common sight to see as 
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capture of an animal. The trap is of 
the ordinary box-trap kind, 24 inches long, 
16 inches wide by 12 inches. The top 
and front end are nailed together and 
pivoted near the back to the sides, thus 
allowing top and front to be raised when 
set, as shown in Fig. 1. The rear end 
of the trap extends higher than the top 
of the trap, being 24 inches high. This 
is for the purpose of holding the cord 
which connects the raised top and front 
end with the catch. The trap is set when 
catch has been caught in notch in spindle 
and rear end of the trap, suitable bait 
being placed on the end of the spindle, 
which extends inside the box. This is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

When the trap was constructed I wired 
it to an electric bell and battery in the 
following manner: On one side of the top 
and on the corresponding side I nailed 
copper strips about an inch square, so that 
when trap was sprung the metal pieces 
would come in contact. Each copper is 
pierced with a nail and an insulated copper 
wire fastened in the hole, extending to 
the bell and battery. The trap is set along 


TRAP WHICH SIGNALS CAPTURE. 





many as a hundred of them 
feeding at one time. 





TRAP WHICH SIGNALS 
CAPTURE 


By F. E. Brimmer 











ANY trappers who make 
a specialty of catching 
animals for breeding purposes 
have tound that when left in the 
trap too long serious trouble may result. 
A skunk will often become angry and 
scent up the trap, and a gnawing fur 
bearer will generally chew the inside out 
of the trap when left over night. And 
another difficulty comes from the fact 
that when left all night one trap is able 
to capture only one animal. 
With these problems in view, I set about 
constructing a trap that would signal the 
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a stream probably thirty rods from my 
home and the wires extend to the house, 
connecting with the bell, which is in my 
bedroom. When an animal walks into 
the trap and proceeds to eat the bait, 
the trap is sprung, at once the contact is 
made between the copper plates and the 
bell rings. By this method I have taken 
as high as five furbéarers in a single 


‘night and had no trouble with scenting 


“BREAKING THE TACKLE’ 
fh THOUGHTFUL LITTLE TRICK, 
VERY GOOD FOR A STARTER 








HOW TO AMUSE THE FISH 


or gnawing of the trap. Don’t think that 
I am aroused every night. Fact is, as 
every trapper knows, there are only cer- 
tain nights in every month when the ani- 
mals “run” to any great extent. On such 
nights I am glad to get out and work 
overtime and am well repaid. 


CAMPING PERMISSION 


I live in Albany and would like to 
build a camp or log cabin in the Adiron- 
dacks where there are bear and deer. 
Would I have to get a permit? 

I intend to stay there only a few weeks 
in the summer, and possibly two weeks 
in the fall. 

I am thinking of getting a rifle for all- 
around work, one that is good for wood- 
chucks, and yet heavy enough for deer 
and black bear. How is the .32 special 
Winchester, or the .32-40 for this work? 

F. WARNER. 

Ans.—You will have to write to the 
Conservation Commission at Albany, 
N. Y., to get a permit for putting up a 
log cabin. In most parts of the Reserve 
they will not permit anything but the 
floor of a tent, but they will is- 
sue a permit giving you the use 
of the camp site for the season, 





~T allowing you to leave the floor 


in place from one year to the 

next. 
Regarding an all-around ri- 
S fle, would say the .32-20 a 
trifle light for both deer and 
bear, except in the hands of a 
care# good shot. 32.40 is better, but 
it has no auxiliary and is too 





FIG. IZ 


SIDE VIEW SHOWING 
ARRANGEMENT OF 
SPINDLE AND CATCH. 


powerful for woodchucks. 

The .30-30 using auxiliary 
cartridge will probably be your 
best selection —Eb. 











TANNING SOLUTION 

Can you give me a formula 
for a tanning solution for 
tanning muskrat hides? 

Harry BERTLESON. 

Ans.—The raw fur houses insist on all 
skins being sent to them absolutely un- 
tanned. See that they are well fleshed 
and cleared of all fat spots. For your own 
use, pickle it in the standard tanning solu- 
tion of one ounce of sulphuric acid to one 
gallon of water in which is dissolved one 
pound of salt.—Eb. 
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ie afternoon ot the first we had 
our initial experience in. endeavoring 
Photograph from the canoe with the 
nematograph. There had been a drift of 
fain all day, and I, therefore, kept a 
fvaterproof draped over the camera. It 
fertainly was not a promising day for 
ictures, but it had been my experience 
en. after game with the intention of 
uring photographs, the camera should 
ys be in readiness On approaching 
first, beaver dam we found, even 

“Took” and “Andy had on the 
us day cleaned out both dams thor- 
in order that no branches might 
inst the sides of the canoes in 
rough, our friends had built a 
i As we turned 






























We were swinging along the lower 
Stretches of this ridge, where the pines 
seem to march down in little groups to 
affiliate with the thinning ranks of sage 
brush. Cherry was setting the pace, while 
I trudged along in his wake with my 
excess baggage of about 30 pounds of 
camera and picture paraphernalia. Con- 
versation lagged a bit as it seemed we 
needed most of our breath to keep a good 
pace up the ever-increasing grade. 





oe 
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F a sudden, I was brought to 
from the line of though 
‘owd a fellow’s mij 
















the right size 


ATIENTLY we stood there waiting 
- for a strike, but for an hour or more 
- nothing happened. Then, however, Cap. 
Nickerson, who was fishing nearer to the 
inlet than we, hooked his fish, and after 
a nice fight, landed him on the bar. As 
soon as Cap. hung his fish I reeled in 
and waded out into the undertow with my 
camera to try to get some pictures of Mr. 
Drum, while he was fighting, but he was 
0 well covered by the smother and suds 









nd running shooting wi 
s on our backs.” 


packs, and as we walked around the deer, 
1 suggested, “As long as we are out for 
photographs, I guess we might av well 
begin here.” So I made an exposure of 
the deer. A fallen monarch, indeed. | 
“We're sure playing in luck,” broke in 
Cherry. “You sure was a lucky guy to 
plug him that, and he sure is as dandy a 
piece of meat as one would wish. 


had produced a very business-li 
g knife, and Cherry went 
hame to stick 















Otten. 
The slogan, “Take a Kodak with you,” 
certainly Proves acceptable on any out- 
ing or camping trip, as it is a source of 
great pleasure and the best means of per- 
Petuating the memories of one’s good 
times as well as hardships. 

As I look forward to the coming of 
summer I begin to plan for my annual 
camping trips, and first and foremost 
among all my paraphernalia is my pho- 
tographic outfit. 

































By this time we were out of these said ~ 








By this time I had put the camera awa j 






















Easy to take pictures like these with the 
right equipment 
























No. O Graphic Zeiss Lens F.6.3 Focal Plane Shutter, 
1/500 of a second. Complete, $22.50 








Sportsmen generally say, “Wouldn’t be without one.” Read the clip- 
pings in the margin, clipped from one issue of Field and Stream. 


For Real Outdoor Life 


the equipment of many lovers of 
nature. More fun very often get- 
ting creatures on the wing than 
shooting. You can combine the 
two. 


Any kind of camera from Bass’ 
shop adds much to your pleasure 
and interest. Graflex, Kodaks, 
motion picture cameras, at the 
price we sell, now form part of 


Educational — Interesting — Profitable 


be fresh for years to come. 

Have you ever tried selling stories of 
your experiences to magazines? Good 
prices are paid for interesting accounts 
told in your own language—providing 
you have good photos to go with them. 
The selling of a single story will more 
than pay for a good outfit. 
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Good sharp pictures of your camp, the 
rapids you shoot, the “big ones” you 
caught, that big game head—“just as 
he fell”—all these increase immensely 
the pleasure of the trip. The woodland 
jaunt is soon over but the telling of the 
tale, hanging your narrative on the in- 
disputable evidence of the photos, will 


Equipment Must Be Right 


outfit—we can advise you as to the best 
outfit for your purpose. Tell us what 
kind of a trip you are taking, what size 
pictures you want, and we will pre- 
scribe a selection of lenses, cameras, 
etc., one of which will just suit 


your _purpose—and POCKET- ¢ 











That’s where Bass can help you. Bass 
has outfitted hundreds of sportsmen 
for dozens of different trips—from 
jungle safaris in Africa to brown bear 
hunts on the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. 
Whether for taking live big game pic- 
tures, wildfowl in flight, camp pictures 
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in the dark woods, or a good all ’round BOOK. Py 
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We Sell and Exchange , 
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If you have an outfit now and want a better one, we will make a oe 
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\ from the hike. 


perience foot ease and body comfort. 


8" Tops 


Size 7, Weighs 2% Ib: 


Don’t Fall by the Wayside 


Ite mighty pleasant to know that your feet are going to stand 
the daily grind—to get you back to camp and not weary 
It needs real shoes to give you that confi- 
* dence—shoes that will help you over forest streams and 
rocks of every description—and get you there safely and 
with comfort. Every morning slip into 


The BARKER Hunting Shoe 


—know what it means to wear this perfect Still Hunting Shoe. 


shoes with tops of tough and durable Tan Box Calf which support and pro- 
tect the ankles. Bottoms of pure Para Rubber—long lived 
and noiseless. If your dealer cannot supply you, send money 
order or check and we will send your pair by Parcel Post. 


Men’s, Without Heel, $6. 35 
Men’s With Heel, 6.65 
Women’s With Heel and 12" Tops, 9.00 


A pair of 10 inch no heel Barker Hunting Shoes 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., Boston Branch 


283 SUMMER STREET -~ - - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


You'll ex- 
These are light-weight, perfect fitting 










10" Tops 16" Tops 
$8.00 $12.85 
8.25 13.00 














SLEEP 


WITH A COMFORT 





Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 





We make air goods for home, camp. yacht, canoe, ete. Write for Catalogue A. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO, 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 


ON AIR 


SLEEPING-POCKET 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tientsand Sports- 
men everywhere 
* A warin, com- 
s fortable, dry bed. 
> Wind, rain, cold 
and moisture 
proof. Packs 6x 
25. 























25c § 

25° 1 Use Nyoil 
ees In the Handy Can 

For lubricating and 

polishing around the 

house, in the tool shed 

or afield with gun or rod. 


Sportsmen have used it for 


years. Dealers sell NYOIL 
at if and 25¢. Send us 
the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYO with 
ther necessaries for sports 
i 1 send you 

new can 

and serew tip) 





rontaining 3'4 ounces post- 
paid for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE 








New Bedford, Mass. j 








Keep Your Gun Clean 
HOPPE’S 


NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 
(Trade-Mark registered) 

A liquid not made with acids; thor- 
oughly removes the residue of any 
high-power powder, including black 
powder—prevents rusting in any 
climate—removes metal fouling and 
leading. Nitro Powder Solvent has 
been put to the test at National 
Rifle Ranges; Used by U. S. Rifle- 
men: endorsed by prominent sports- 
men; never fails to do all claimed 
for it. Sold by dealers in guns and 

at Post Exchanges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, 2314 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








INGRATITUDE 
(Continued from page 480) 


river, which now flowed smoothly though 
still with perceptible current. In the full 
light of the morning objects showed up 
with vivid clearness, and Bruce smiled 
with satisfaction as he noted footprints 
and the fresh scrape of a canoe bottom 
on the damp sand at the river’s edge. 

Once launched upon the amber current, 
he drove the canoe strongly though still 
quietly up the river. Each bend he ap- 
proached with due caution and expect- 
ancy, for somewhere the stranger had 
camped. Yet the three miles of navig- 
able water were covered, and the stif- 
fening current and the sudden roar of 
white water ahead warned him ashore, 
with still no signs of the man’s stopping. 

On the portage trail, however, he found 
again in the wet places the prints of the 
stranger’s boots—both going and coming, 
proving that two trips had been made 
over the carry. 


HERE the trail came out on the 
shore of the next lake of the 
chain, the man had camped. The bed of 
coals of his night fire still smoldered; by 
its side a few broken-off balsam boughs 
showed where he had slept. It was the 
simplest form of a camp. The stranger 
had worked hard and late to get so far 
from the big lake, and his time for camp 
making had been limited. 

Bruce looked long and steadfastly up 
the several miles of open water. But no 
moving canoe greeted his gaze. Satisfied 
that the fugitive had made an early start 
and was now beyond the range of his vi- 
sion, he freshened the dying fire, made 
tea, lunched, and then cooked food to 
last him another meal. About mid-day 
he embarked and paddled steadily up the 
lake, watching always ahead for signs of 
the stranger. The lake lay, in a general 
direction, east and west, and as he neared 
the upper, or western end, he perceived 
a sluggish, tortuous stream entering from 
a dark tamarack swamp. Evidently this 
was the next link in the waterway. But 
before leaving the lake he studied the 
map to make certain. 

Bruce. had now traveled beyond the 
limit of all previous trips in this direc- 
tion; but a careful perusal of the map 
convinced him that the winding stream 
ahead was the only navigable one en- 
tering the lake. 


WO miles up its sluggish course the 
map indicated a long portage 
around a series of rapids, then another 
extended reach of paddling, and finally 
a lake of considerable size and al- 
most circular in  form—appropriately 
named Round Lake. Two navigable 
streams were given as entering Round 
Lake—one from the north and the other 
from the west. On a branch of the 
west stream a small pond was indicated, 
a wild bit of water in the heart of the 
woods. Apparently the stranger was 
heading for this lonely little. pond, where, 
perhaps, he knew of a cabin or other 
refuge and where, no doubt, he imagined 
he would not be followed. Beyond it 
were no other lakes or ponds; only the 
shallow, twisting river, gradually growing 
smaller and heading in the hills of the 
watershed which separated the chain from 
Great Lake, the largest water in the re- 
gion. But the fact that on the shores 
of Great Lake were several lumber camps 
and near its northern end West Falls, the 
county seat, obviated the possibility of the 
fugitive crossing the divide; he would 
not dare venture in that direction. 
Curiously, Bruce traced back on the 
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map the course he had followed since 


P RADE a 
first coming into the wilderness, more | Ne Me F 
than two weeks previous—back down the | ait wi 
river to his own lake, through that and | | Se fell | ; 


MARK 


on down the swift connecting river 
to Rainbow Lake; southward on out | } 
Rainbow to Johnson’s Mills, and so on | Ne ’ 

out. to civilization. Northward from \. | : 

Rainbow a little river led through a series y.\\ ? 

of ponds to Little Cache Lake; still 2 

farther north lay Big Cache a i A 

his wanderings of past summers he ha ¥ sf =p ubl h Pl 

nent been to Big — a a that was ‘ : \ 0 e t e easu res 
where the stranger had said he was cap- : we ig 

sized. Big Cache—the name was sug- 2 = : rey a Outdoor Life 
gestive of hidden possibilities. He traced : 

its outline on the map. 





UDDENLY he uttered an exclamation Pride of ow a should guide you in selecting your sporting equipment. 
of surprise. Big Cache was directly Quality knives, axes, guns, etc., are the only kind worth purchasing. You 

on the border—the international line cut wouldn’t buy a nameless automobile—why buy a nameless hunting knife, 
squarely across its southern extremity! camp axe or other outing utility? The name “Marble” goes on every article we 
Rapidly he reviewed the events of the manufacture—and it is your guarantee of quality, satisfaction and long service. 


last two days and nights: The visit of , 
the stranger to his camp; his odd beha- ~— s a s Water proof 
oa atc. 


vior and admission of losing all his equip- 
ment by capsizing—on Big Cache; the 
ragged holes in the side of his canoe. Compass Box . 
Never goes wrong. Moisture can’t affect 
Y At last Bruce began tp see light. Attaches to outside of matches in a Marble 
“With renewed energy Bruce propelled coat and is water. Match Box. Opens easi- 
® proof. Always in sight y—yet its protection o' 
his canoe up the two-mile length of over- sd Gaicneas to roadie (Gila sees sheds ‘id lest 
curving waterway ; labored and sweated ran be taken while walking. It’s It is well known as a “‘life saver.”” 













° - the one compass you can’t fail to Made of seamless brass about the 

over the interminable portage, and even- have with you when you need it. size of a 10-gauge shell, fitted with 
» ~ f Can not demagnetize. Stationary rubber-lined cover. Holds enough 
tually entered upon the second reach of dial, $1.40; revolving dial, $1.65. | matches to last several days, 55c. 


paddling, beyond which was Round Lake. 
From the fact that he was traveling light- 
er—therefore faster—than the man ahead 
he reasoned that the stranger could not 
be far a pe and so - ore with ‘ , - 
redoubled caution. So gently did he pro- F F H t K 

ceed that a sleek doe, accompanied by a our amous un Ing hives 
beautiful spotted fawn, drinking at the 
river’s edge, permitted the canoe to glide 
within a few yards before taking alarm 


’ . 
Marble’s Pocket Compass ,,*" <7", 0"; 
pass in quality and 
accuracy, but does not have attachment for fastening to coat. Is carried 
in pocket. Stationary dial, $1.10; revolving diai, $1.40. 








and bounding away into the timber. s* 
‘wAs the hush of evening gently mantled | WOODCRAFT IDEAL 

7 > oss. B ~ aw roug break Combines the good features of all hunting knives The knife that made this firm famous as knife 
the wilderness, E ae sa thre ugh pat ec | yet costs little. It’s the biggest knife value ever makers. Has strong, stiff blade with sharp point and 
in the forest the broad, placid sheen of offered. Adapted for sticking, skinning, cleaning, keen cutting edge. Has laminated leather hendiewith 
> atee sdisatate " > slicing. Blade, 4% in.; laminated leather. handle, aluminum tip. (Sheath included). 5 in. — eas 
Round Lake. Immediately, | he landed blade 5 inches; weight 34% oz. (Sheath included), 6 in. blade, $2.75 7 in., $3.00; 8 in., 5 
and carried across a neck of land to an $1.65. Add 50¢ to any of above sizes for ~o antl 
evergreen thicket on the lake bank. Be- 
hind the dense screen he deposited the S85 
pack and canoe. Then going cautiously to 





the lake, he scrutinized the quiet spread of 


. Sas" EXPERT SAFETY 
water, softly edged by shadows slipping ad "4 " Seely as 5 detained : 

é ‘ . : y. iin, keen, high-grade steel knife for pro- A handy all-around knife for hunting, camping, 
out from the wooded shores. Although fessional hunters. Especially adapted for dressing fishing and every outdoor use. Can be carried in 
he had no ocular evidence of the fact, skins and furs. Cocobolo handle, aluminum tip; pocket or sheath When open blade is securely 

b . ~ blade 5 inches; weight 3% oz. (Sheath included). locked, making it as strong and safe as a one-piece 
he felt confident that here he would find $2.50. knife. 4% in. blade, $3.30; 5 in. blade, $4.40. 
his man; that somewhere along that a 

seni For Sale By All Sporting Goods Dealers 


gloaming circle the stranger already was 
tain’ - Shipped direct at above prices if no dealer is convenient, or if your dealer refuses to supply you. Send 
making camp. for complete catalog of 60 Outing Specialties. 


ARSE ands deep drink fromm || MARBLE ARMS & MFG. C0., - 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


satisfied and refreshed 
and after exchanging his heavy boots for 
moccasins, Bruce rolled up in the blanket 
for a few hours’ rest. But not to sleep. 


About te ’clock he launched the 
ne Sh ieee anlale oi taive. Ves-Tong Autonie® Shell Vest 


Keeping well out from the shore, he 

















skirted the right-hand bank. As he came You, Mr. Sportsman, will do well to take the hint, and this year 
opposite a strip of low- lying shore line, >, make the Ves-Tong your hunting companion. 

hich from its absence of tall trees was How many of your exasperating misses are due to shells damp- 
Ww : F : ened or crimp- damaged by kicking about in a boat or lying loose 
probably a small creck inlet or a swamp, 


in hunting-coat pockets? Give your straight holding a chance to 
an awkward bump of his paddle on the bring down the game by seeing that every shell goes into the gun 
side of the canoe brought echoes from 


as perfect as it came from the factory. The Ves-Tong is solving 
tl ilent f t. Instantl leer “blew” the problem for the ‘wise ones.” Shells always protected, yet 
1e sien orest. nstantly a dee ew 
from the swamp. 


ready for instant use. A quick pull—and the shell is in your 
“That won't do,” grunted Bruce, softly 


hand. Made for 12, 16 and 20 gauge. Sizes, 34 to 46 
d } No, 840, Olive Tan Color, $3.00. No. 70 in Olive Tan Color, 
reaching for his pack. From the sack 
he took his extra socks and wrappéd them 


$3.75 Prepaid. Catalog for the asking 
about the haft of the paddle, fastening ¢ 3 | it \ NES TONG MANUFACTURING C0., Wenona, Illinois 


with a bit of string, thus effectually muf- 
Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


fling the possible sound of another un- 

guarded stroke. ~ ' 
¢ _ H ~ r half- ght, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as b; ea 

Bruce had reached a point nearly half ee SS ee ee ee Se maaeaee. rry 

way around the lake when he stopped wood: used (by U. s nd, Foreign Gove cumente. Pes: = 

paddling and stared fixedly into the tim- rise st Chicago end & s World’s Fairs. We fit our boats 


ber. Through the trees shone a faint, 
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UR newcat- 
alog shows 
the partic- 
ular need 

you're thinking of now, 
whether Hunting, Coat, 
Jacket, Vest, Pants,Sta3, 
Shirts or Blankets—all 
Patrick products—all 
wool. “Bipzer than 
Weather.” Color plates 
show the many Patrick 
designs, patterns and 
colors. 


While we are producing a 

large supply of Roods for the 

vernment, we have been 

~ to manufacture a 

imited quantity for ourdeal- 

ers. This supply isall inthe 
hands of our dealers now. 


The Patrick Label, whether 

on Mackinaw, Great Coat, 

Sweater, Cap. Stocking, Robe 

or Blanket, means that it is 

made of all pure wool. We 

will direct you to some high- 
e dealer. 


PATRICK-DULUTH 
WOOLEN MILLS 
17 29th Ave., Duluth, Minn. 

















When planning your next Out- 
door trip—don’t forget your 


Perfection Air Bed 


means restful sleepon any camp ground 
Its soft air-filled body is never lumpy or 
damp. Rolls toa small light bundle for 
carrying. Lasts indefinitely. Excellent 
in the home as well as on camping, 
motoring and yachting trips. 

Vrite today for catalog 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
121 Pacific Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Rolled Up 


Z| 


| and with infinite caution, 
| bit of ground with moccasined foot be- 


| hind you!” 


Field and Stream—October, 1918 


| dull, reddish glow—a campfire burned 


low. And as he contemplated the light a 


log settled into the embers, sending up- | 


ward a sudden sputter of sparks. 


Wan a campfire is down to the em- 
ber stage the camper is usually 
sleeping; the woods traveler still awake 
loves the cheer of a snapping fire. Yet 
3ruce reasoned that the stranger might 
still be on his guard, so he acted accord- 
ingly. 

Slipping - past the camp, he found a 
place where he could land and lift the 
canoe out upon the bank. Going slowly 
feeling each 


fore allowing his full weight to rest upon 
that spot, he came at last to a position 
behind a great white pine, from which 
he could observe the camp. 

Just as he had done the night before, 
the stranger had simply piled balsam 
browse in the lee of a big log, built his fire 
out in front and thrown himself upon the 
hastily improvised couch. As he lay with 
head and shoulders enveloped in the 
blanket, back to the fire, his face was 
turned away from the man who peered 
from behind the big pine. Bruce heard— 
or imagined he heard—the stranger snor- 
ing. And as he stealthily negotiated the 
few remaining yards, tense and wary, the 
automatic pistol in his hand glinted darkly. 

Bruce reached the side of the fire. 

For a minute the watching man consid- 
ered the mechanical heavings of the sleep- 





| W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


er’s chest, and noted the slovenly pile of | 


food and duffle—his food and his duffle— 
at one side of the fire. Then he lifted 


| the pistol—straight above his head, the 
| muzzle pointing at the brilliant stars. 


ITH the roaring crash of the big 

A5 the stranger rolled wildly out 

of the blanket and leaped to his feet, 
emitting a_ startled grunt. Then he 
blinked, sleepy-eyed, but understandingly, 
at the black rim of the gun barrel, now 
leveled at his chest. For thirty seconds 





neither of them moved: the man from | 


the city, whose vacational woods training 
had enabled him to trail down him who 


had been unreciprocal of kindness, and | 


the native woodsman, whose momentary 
greed had made him commit the un- 
pardonable crime of the wilderness— 
steal the belongings of a benefactor. A 
stern, vital tableau in the light of the 
dying fire. Finally Bruce spoke: 

“Sit down—on your blanket!” 
dered roughly. 

The man hesitated a _ second, then 
dropped to the blanket. Bruce tossed 
dry wood on the fire, and as the fresh- 
ened blaze leapt upward, lighting up the 
woods, he took from a pocket a coil of 
small, 
one end. Curiously, the stranger eyed 
him as he uncoiled the rope. 

“Turn your back to the fire; hands be- 
commanded Bruce, advancing 
upon him. Then, as the fellow grudgingly 
complied, he deftly secured the extended 


he or- 


| wrists with the looped end of the rope; 


the other end he tied to a sapling. Quickly 
he felt about the man’s pockets and took 
from him his only weapon, a big clasp- 
knife. He then permitted the prisoner 
to face about toward the fire. 

“Now you've ketched me, what you 
goin’ to do about it?” 


”"Nothing—to-night,” answered Bruce, 


| searching warily among the duffle. 


“Them rocks and books is here, under 
the blanket,” said the man, jerking his 
head toward a hump in the cloth. Then, 
as Bruce pounced joyfully upon his treas- 
ured books and specimens: “I done you 
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Ask about our Officer’s Trench Boot. Buiit1in our 
usual high-grade way—with outside counter, heavy 
soles, double vamp and “never rip” seams. 

Write for Complete Catalogue “A’’—Free 
Berlin, Wis. 
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Ned Frost says: 

“This is the smallest bear gun I ever used 
‘on bear without the aid of dogs or trap "— 
in his great bear story ‘‘ Experiences 
With Bears ”’ in the November issue of-— 


Sportsman’s 


Outdoor Life ses-n-oru. 


Read about how this 
famous guide and hunter 
caught a grizzly cub with 
his bare hands after a 
terrific struggle down the 
mountain side thru fallen 
timber to the bottom of 
the gulch. It’s a great 
bear story. 

Other equally interesting features in this 

great Outdoor magazine 


Send for a 3-months’ 
Trial Subscription for 5 0c. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
1821 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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dirt, all right. But your spec’mens is all 
O. K., and to save my life I couldn’t 
make out a word you’d wrote... If 
I’d knowed that I’d never took ’em.” 

“No. Of course you couldn’t read. my 
notes,” Bruce smiled grimly. “They are 
written in Latin.” 

“Huh!” the stranger grunted disgust- 
edly; “I just knowed it was some furrin 
writin’.” 


RUCE looked fixedly across the fire 
and succeeded in catching the stran- 
ger’s surreptitious eye for a _ second. 
“Ever been up the west stream and over 
the watershed to Great Lake?” he de- 
manded. 

“Yes—more’n onct.” 

“How’s the traveling?” 

“Purty good; two portages on the river 
and then it’s a three-mile lug over the 
hill, with a fair trail.” 

Bruce considered a minute, then: “Can 
we make it through to West Falls village 
in one day?” 

“Yes—if the lake ain’t too rough.” The 
stranger glanced at him in alarm. “But 
I didn’t aim to go over that way.” 
~ “No? Well, neither did I—until after 
I'd met you,” said Bruce, coldly. “But 
that is where we are going, and to-mor- 
row. . . And I shall need your services 
on the bow paddle and to tote the canoe— 
my canoe—over the portages.” 


EAR sundown the next afternoon, 

Bruce steered the canoe into one of 
the boat-slips of the landing dock at 
West Falls. From a curious-eyed na- 
tive, who was starting out fishing, he 
inquired the way to the United States 
Marshal’s office, and was directed toward 
an unpretentious building a few hundred 
yards up the one street of the town. 
And, as usual, he maneuvered the 
stranger in front of him. 

“Keep three paces ahead of me and 
walk straight to the Marshal’s,” Bruce 
commanded. ... “And remember: my 
forty-five will get you the first jump, 
if you attempt any side-stepping!” 

The Marshal’s cool eyes took in the 
situation at a glance, as he advanced 
across the big room to meet Bruce and 
the prisoner. Then he stopped abruptly, 
staring at the latter. 


“Well! I'll be blowed, if here ain’t 


Shorty,” he exclaimed. “Why, Shorty, 
we thought you was a dead one; thought 
you went under that night on Big 
Cache!” 


“Shorty” grinned sheepishly: “Reckon 
I did go under; but I aimed to come up 
ag’in.” 

The Marshal turned to Bruce: “Put 
up your cannon, and have a chair,” he 


said genially....“I’ll be back in a 
minute.” And without further cere- 
mony he_ escorted Bruce’s prisoner 


through a doorway at the rear of the 
office. Presently he returned, officially 
toying with a bunch of big keys. 

“Now, young man,” he said, dropping 
companionably into a chair, “state your 
case.” , 


RIEFLY, tersely, Bruce told him of 
the strange visitor of the night; the 
loss of the specimens and equipment; 
the chase up the lakes and the final cap- 
ture. The Marshal listened intently, ad- 
miration showing in his eyes, and as 
Bruce finished the officer began to laugh. 
“Well,” he said heartily, “you’ve got a 
pretty clean case against Shorty, but the 
United States Government has a stronger 
one—with a priority claim at that.... 
Why, do you know what you’ve done?” 
he enthused, beaming upon’ Bruce. 
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F' you love a fine pipe, 
and want to pay the 





price for as good a pipe 
, as can be made, get one 
of the higher grades of 
| WDC Pipes. It will 
prove the excellence of 
| American workmanship. 
| You will be proud of it 


in any company. 





The careful selection and masterly way 
that the briar, sterling and vulcanite are 
Sormed and joined in this WD C HAND 
| MADE Pipe, make it one pipe in ten thou- 
sand, The briar is seasoned by our own 
special process. The better shops carry 

24 shapes in this W DC HAND MADE 


quality at $2 and more. 











WM. DEMUTH & CO., New York 
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“You’ve gone and pinched Shorty Milli- 
gan, the slickest, slipperiest smuggler on 
the border!” 

“Have I?” Bruce sat up interestedly. 
“Then that ‘spill’ on Big Cache was—” 


“—It was the real thing! Shorty was 
running a load of  high-duty _ stuff 
across from Canada, just at dusk that 


We got wind of it in advance, 
Cache 
They ordered him ashore, 
but he started to double back; then they 
opened up on him. ... When the lead 
began to sing, Shorty rolled his canoe— 


evening. 


to land him. 


| capsized it an came up underneath. It’s 


an old Indian trick. But when the boys 
saw him go overboard so sudden, they 
thought he was hit; and it got dark be- 
fore they could get their boat and in- 
vestigate. So they reported Shorty a 
dead smuggler.” 

“And in the meantime I 
chasing him all over the county,” 
Bruce. 

“Yes; but you'll be well paid for it. 
There’s been a standing reward of $200 
for the arrest of Shorty—and I figure 
you're just the man to collect it.” 

“Well... that ought to repay me for 
some of the trouble.” . Professor Mc- 
Daniel yawned and smiled wearily at the 
officer.... “But now for a good bed 
and some rest. I haven’t really slept for 
three nights.” 

THE END. 


have been 
laughed 


A SUCCESSFUL METHOD OP 
TRAPPING HAWKS AND OWLS 


R. A. R. MILLER, superintendent of 

the N. Y. State Game Farm at 
Brownville, an unusually — successful 
trapper of hawks and owls, has written 
the following account of his method. 

“T have throughout my yards approxi- 
mately 70 posts, 8 inches in diameter and 
about 7% feet high, on which jump traps 
are placed. By each of these is placed a 
post only 2 feet high, which furnishes a 
step for the gamekeeper in locating the 
traps. The top of each post is planed 
slightly, so that the slope is from the 
outside toward the center, giving the trap 
a base better adapted to its contour. In 
‘addition, two small nails are driven part 
way in the top to keep it from being 
blown off in windy weather. 

“Posts bearing traps should be placed 
in the open, never among or on top of 
bushes or trees. All posts that do not 
have traps should be taken down or 
should have wire spikes driven in the 
top, to prevent a hawk or owl from alight- 
ing on them. 

“Tf a duck or pheasant is killed by an 
owl or hawk, the carcass will generally 
be revisited within 24 hours, and a trap 
set on it, lightly covered with feathers, 
will generally catch the bird. 


A NEW COOKING OUTFIT 


In a newspaper I recently saw the 
advertisement of a new cooking outfit 
—the Theroz Mess Kit. Could you 
advise me as to its practicability from 
the outdoorsman’s point of view? 

Jerome KENNEDY. 

Ans.—We have seen and examined 
the kit and think it very compact and 
serviceable. You could see one. in 
most any good sporting goods store, 
and would make a good investment 
when buying one.—Ep. 
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Boy About This! 


Boys, you can make 
good money each month 
selling The Boys’ Maga- 


zine. Gives splendid 
business experience of 
great value later on in 
life. 

Write us today for 5 
copies. Send no money. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co. 
Dept. A73 Smethport, Pa. 


Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


If yow have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, ry: it to me 
just as it is, or if you are too far back in the 
woods have pow guide skin it and send me the 
skin. I ma a specialty of mouasting fish im 
life-like poses. 

JOHN MURGATROYD, Taxidermist 
57 West 24th Street New York Citv 
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The canoe beyond compare 
Send for new catalogue 


MORRIS CANOE COMPANY 
203 State Street Veazie, Me. 
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BIG GAME COUNTRY 


I want to ask you a few questions: 

In what part of British Columbia, Can., 
do you think grizzly bear are most plen- 
tiful? I understand that the Selkirk 
Mountains are a good section for grizzly. 

Do you know anything about the cari- 
bou district? 

Could you advise me where I could 
get sectional maps; also literature rela- 
tive to sport places of British Columbia? 

Can you tell me whether or not the 
new transcontinental railway is in opera- 


tion from Edmonton, Alberta, to the 
coast? 
Who and where is headquarters for 
this new line? 
J. T. Smiru. 


Ans.—To our mind, the best region for 
both grizzly bear and caribou in New 
Brunswick is in the Cassiars. Messrs. 
Otto Bros., Jasper, Alberta, guide parties 
in this region, and we advise your com- 
municating with them in regard to all in- 
ras as to how to get there, etc.— 

D. 





LIGHT RAINCOAT 


What I would like very much to have, 
and I cannot find it in the advertisement 
pages, is a manufacturer, or firm selling 
real rainproof coats. Not a dressy coat 
of high class, but a real dry garment, 
one that will keep one dry and also stand 
hard wear. 

Would appreciate very much a knowl- 
edge of such a coat. 

H. L. Freer. 


Gatun, Canal Zone. 

Ans.—Concerning the rainproof equip- 
ment, would say that a very good light 
raincoat for use in thunder showers, etc., 
is the Fairy rubber coat gotten out by the 
various outfitting firms at a cost of 
around $5.00. This could be carried in 
your pack and slipped on in rainy weather. 
I have used one of these for a good many 
years, and find them entirely satisfac- 
tory.—Eb. 





A HUDSON’S BAY JOB 


I want to get a job with the Hudson 
Bay Fur Company at one of the trading 
posts in the North. My aim is to learn 
the fur business so I can better qualify 
myself to live in the North. 

I am a Virginian by birth and am used 
to an outdoor life. E, M. ScANLAND. 


Ans.—We would advise you writing to 
Mr. Donald Gillies, factor on the Fort Al- 
bany Hudson Bay Post. This factor is 
quite friendly with Fietp AND STREAM and 
was mentioned in Harry Auer’s article, 
“The Canoe Trail to Fort Albany.”—Eb. 





SHOOTING CHIPMUNKS 


Could I get a permit to shoot chipmunks 
with a .22 Hamilton rifle? How much 
would a permit or license cost? Could 
you suggest a good place, if I get a per- 
mit, within reasonable distance from New 
York, where I could get chipmunks not 


over 20 miles? 
C. G. Bronx. 


Ans. — Regarding chipmunks, would 
state that they are protected in almost all 
States of the Union and are hardly fair 
game for anyone. It is a bright and pretty 
little animal no bigger than a small rat 
and it is a shame to shoot them. Better 
reserve your fire for gray squirrels and 
spend the time in target practice —Eb. 
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ight as a moccasin with pro- 
tection of a heavy hunting boot. 
Warranted to stand hardest test. 
Water elk tops and red rubber 
vamps. White rubber soles and 
leather inner-soles. Arched inner- 
sole and repair outfit free. 

Price: 5-inch $4.00, 63-inch $5.00, 
8-inch $6.75, 10-inch $8.00, deliv- 
ered free. With heels 25 cents 
extra. Send for 1918 catalog and 
Sree sample of 

and leather, 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


Freeport, Maine 








The all around coat for the outdoor man 


Town and Country 


: COAT 

Designed especially 
for hunting, golfing, 
trap-shooting, auto- 
mobiling and all out- 
door wear. 

Light in weight—stylish— Jue 
the most comfortable coat 
youeverwore. The 
elastic box plait 
in the back gives 
freeandeasy use 
of your arms, 
shoulders and 
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on any running board without blocking doors. 
pays for itself in hotel bills saved. 


Stoll Auto Bed 


bedding, 
bundle 6% x 8x 47 inches. Nothingto crowd tonneau. 
Lasts for years. Quickly 
Write for illustrated booklet and prices 


DEALERS!-— Write today for our unusually attractive proposition 


STOLL MFG. CO., 3235 Walnut St., Denver, Colo. 


and 
Tent 


Comfortable—Convenient—Compact 


Avoid crowded hotels, stuffy rooms and prof- 
iteering landlords. Live in comfort en route. 
The Stoll Auto Bed has many exclusive pat- 
ented features. It’s like sleeping at home. 
, Simple, compact, practical and mechanically 
perfect. Provides a complete spring mattress 
—bed large enough for two and waterproof 
tent of army shelter-duck ven- 

tilated with screened windows. 
Outfit folds, 
with all necessary § 
into neat 
Fits 









D a 
FOLDED COMPLETE 
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“Point!” 


yg the shooting, you 
need no “ pointer” to find 
the good meal that’s waiting on 
your appetite. 

It’s packed in your jar of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 

Pry the cover off the jar, cut a 
few good-sized slices of bread — 
then spread them thick with the 
Peanut Butter. Simple, isn’t it? 


That’s the reason for its popu- 
larity with lovers of country 
sport. Beech-Nut methods take 
care to retain a// the natural 
richness of the finest Virginia 
and Spanish Peanuts. Highly 
nourishing; yields three times as 
many Calories as steak, 

Order Beech-Nut Peanut But- 


ter from your dealer or outfitter. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


Beecu-NuT PAcKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


“Foods of Finest Flavor”’ 
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FREE Sis. 
Special Offer to ‘Dealers 


SPECIAL MATERIALS CO., Mig. Chemists 
140-C Livingston Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Issued August 22, 1918 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME 


IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1918 


(Compiled by George A. Lawyer and Frank L. Earnshaw) 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE OF BOTH 
DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed period the date terminating 
the closed season is given. 

The county seasons of North Carolina may be had on application to the 
Secretary, Audubon Society, Raleigh, N. C. Local exemptions in Tennessee 
and Virginia will be published in “Game Laws for 1918.” 

The term rabbit includes “hare”; quail, the bird known as “partridge” in 
the South; grouse includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse 
(known as “partridge” in the North and “pheasant” in the South), and all other 
members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; in- 
troduced pheasant is restricted to the Old World pheasants. 

PERSONS ARE ADVISED to secure from State game commissioners 
full text of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as provisions 
of minor importance are omitted from this poster. “Game Laws for 1918,” and 
a directory of game officials may be had free on application to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


Poster No. 37 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Sept. 16-Nov. 30. Chinese pheasant, in Ada, 
Alaska—Moose (male), caribou, sheep, north Canyon, Gem, Gooding, and Nez Perce Coun- 
Lat. 62°, Aug. 1-Dec. 10. Moose, south Lynn ties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 10 
Canal, caribou on Kenai Peninsula, and sheep Indiana.—Coot, gallinules, Sept. 16-Dec. 20. 
on Kenai Peninsula east of-Long. 150°, 1920.-Ransas.—Fox squirrel, Sept. 1-Dec. 31; other 
Killing of females and ‘young of . mowntain squirrels, no open season, 
sheep and deer, and mountain goat kids and Youisiana.—Deer, south of Vernon, Rapides, 
fawns of caribou south of Arctic Circle, pro-.Avoyelles, and Concordia Parishes and Mis- 
hibjted. Goat, in southeastern east sissippi State Line, Oct. 1-Jan. 20 (deer sea- 
Long. 141°, and on Kenai Pefiinsula, Sept. 1- son fixed by commission). 
Oct. at Large — beer, — ‘a 62°, Maine.—Deer, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, 
Oct. 1-July 1; north, unprotected. or on Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, 
Duke, Gravina, Kodiak, Kruzof, Long, San and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. _Commis- 
baer Suemez, Zarembo, Hawkins, Hinckin- sion may make local regulations. (See also 
»rook, and oo 9 soe a 1920. “Game Laws, 1918.) 
Arizona.—Bobwhite quail, no open season. tS . 
Arkansas.—Gobblers, additional open season Mar, Méryland.—“Rabbit, in Dorchester, Nov ie “Ts 
15-Apr. 30. aa 8 Pet x od ‘ 
California.—Deer (male, except spike buck), in Seti . —. ~ Sarg hag? omy - 
Districts 2 and 3, Aug. 1-Sept. 14; in District Anne Arundel, Calvert, Charles, Prince 
4, Sept. 1-Sept. 30; in Districts 1, 23, 24, 25, Georges, and Talbot, Nov. 10-Dec. 24; in St. 
and 26, Aug. 15-Oct. 14. Mountain quail, in Mary, unprotected; rest of State, Aug. 25- 
Districts 1, 23, 24, 25, and 26, Sept. 1-Nov. Oct. i, and Nov. 10-Dec. 24. Quail in Fred- 
30. Bobwhite quail, in State, no open season. = erick County, Nov. 10, 1921. Pheasant, grouse, 
Sage hen, in District 4, no open season. Dove, in Dorchester, Harford, and Wicomico, an 
in District 1, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. For counties in wild turkey rity Harford * Count se“ “4 sea- 
each game district see “Game Laws for 1918.” son. Quail, woodcock ses di woe 4 
Connecticut.—Deer, if reported to Commissioner Jan. .. Weedcoch. hone Areata. so eoen 
within 24 hours, may be killed by use of shot- season. Pheasant, Baltimore, 1920 ° P 
gun on person's own land. Coot, gallinules, ywassachusetts.—Hare or white rabbit, in Bristol 
eats ste Same eebiitls Connie, oo cow and Norfolk Counties, 1920; European Mares, 
pomeriag ie’ ¥ in Berkshire County, unprotected. Quail, in 
Disirct of Columbia —Hunting permitted only Hampden sand. Miditeses,Countis, July’ 
on marshes 0 astern ranch, north o na- “ . ; heey ve 
costia bridge, and on Virginia shore of Poto- ge ng gy — Se Feri ng 
mac. . . > ° meg 
Georgia.—Fox squirrel, unprotected. ag ope ee and Hampshire Counties, 


Idaho.—Deer, in Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, - ” 
Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez iecom Michigan.—Deer, in Bay, Clare, Emmet, Gladwin, 
and Shoshone Counties, Oct. 16-Dec. 31; in Huron, Lake, Midland, Missaukee, Newaygo, 
Bannock, Bear Lake, Cassia, Franklin, Fre- Oceana, Ogemaw, Osceola, Otsego, Roscom- 
mont, Oneida, Power, Twin Falls Counties and mon, and Tuscola Counties, 1923. Commis- 
ame preserves, no open season; in rest of sion, on petition, may close seasons. n 
State, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. Elk, in Bingham, Minnesota.—Ruffed grouse, Oct. 15, 1920; white- 
Bonneville, Fremont, and Teton Counties, breasted and sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16-30. 
Sept. 16-Nov. 30; in Idaho County, Nov. 1- Plover, Sept. 16, 1920; yellowlegs, Sept. 16-30. 
Nov. 30; in rest of State, no open season. Montana.—Deer, in Custer, Dawson, Richland, 
Goat, in Bannock, Bear Lake, Cassia, Franklin, Rosebud, and Yellowstone, Oct. 1, 1922. Elk, 


Alabama.—Squirre!, also May 15-June 15. 


Oneida, Power, Twin Falls Counties and game in Flathead, Lincoln, Phillips, Teton, an 
preserves, no open season; in rest of State, 


parts of Missoula and Powell Counties, Oct. 1- 
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BIG GAME. UPLAND GAME. | 
Starz. | | 
Derr. Moose. Rasarr, Squraret. Quan, Grovss. Prams Cmsoxay,| 1TRoDUCED Wun Tunser. 
| a é 
H Nov. 1-Mar. 1..... ‘ Nov. bi ..| Dec 1-Ape te...) 1 
; Oct. 15-Dec. aije. , H 
5 oe] | wow 20-Feb. 28 = 4 
bd 5 
7 6 
8 7 
9 8 
md 9 
u “ 
Aug. 16-Oct u 
= " “| July 11920 12 
7 | Nov. 10-Dec. 20..| Nov. 10-Dec. 20. = 
16 cong Set a | Nov. B, FREB. cores Nov. 1-Dec. 15... 4 
= u | Nov. b * Dec. 15 ...| Nov. i5—Jan. i.:°| Ni ov15, 1920. 4 
Hy a J 15-Feb. =| Nov. 15-Feb. 28 .. Dee 31 —_ “| 1 
20 0 open season. Oct. 1 ~Nov. a 19 
Nov. 10-Dec. 24¢.| Nov. io-Decs 240 Nowio. AO-Dee 24 26. +4 
= -| Nov. 1-Nov. 208..| Nov. 1-Nov. 0. Nov. 1-Nov, 30. 2 
- | 3 1920. 1 22 
& | 2 23 
3/3 2 
& | 2 
a = Ff 
& > Oct 1. 1919... = 
z 3» 
~ 31 
32 an 
3 32 
«4 33 
35 uu 
: 3 
37 
38 a 
39 38 
. 3 
41 Sept. 1-Dec. 31¢ 
42 d New. 1-Nov. 30 + a 
43 - @ 
44 ' 43 
$ F 
46 
a 4 
= 48 
io 21] No v.30 : 0 
lov. @.| No 2 
51 | Oct. 1- Nov. ibe. ‘ —. coccccsecieocosecovoesscosos|occococonsoseocess § 
52 | Nov. ~Dec. me. Nov. 1-Dec. 14¢ .! -r? 
53 p 15@ - 
sit 54 
A | 86 j } 
< | 87 
2) 8 5s 
o | 8 30 
4 60 
61 él 
“sz @2 
GD f DNEIRR* cnr ccnccccnccancsodonsnensnenscnsese ] aan 93 | 
| 4 
MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS.** 
(The sea migratory game birds may be bunted without violating either Federal regulations or State laws.) eee ono. 
Starz. Biacg-BELLIED 
Douczs, Gezsz, : BIG GAME. 
Brant, Coot, Sa pong, ove ros Woopcocg. Rana. Dovs. 
Gaussewae. , AND | on Jacuenirs. ii 
Yeuiow.ecs, || Antz1ore. Goat. 
1 Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) Nov. Spe. .. Nov. 1-Jan. 31 + 3 | 
H af ~ ‘| Sept. IcDec. 18 : i Manitoba ....... | Nov. 20-Dec. 10¢ ‘ 
3 -| Oct. 16-Jan. 31 3 
a ‘Dec. Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 4 
5 open Oct. 5 $ 
6 . Sept. ’ 
7 ! 5 Oct. 1-Nov. 30 7 
3 | q Oct. 16-Jan. 31 % 
9 ° ° 5 «| Nov. 1-Jan. 31... A 
10 Nov. 20-Jan. 31,.| Nov. 20-Jan. 31.-| Nov. 20-Jan. 31. | Nov. 1-Dec. ee 10 
n .| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 20-Jan. $1..) Nov. 1-Jan. $1. ..| Nov. 1-Dec. w.. n 
12 Sept. 16-Dee. 31 .| Sept. 16-Dec. 31 . 16- d 2 
13 t. 16-Dec. 15 .| Sept. 16-Dec. 1 Sept. 16-Dec. 15. 13 
“4 Sept. 16-Dec. 31¢| Sept. 16-Dec. 20..| Sept. 16-Dec. 20. “4 
15 Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec.31.. . 16- 16 
16 . 16-Dec. 31. t. 16-Dec. 3 Sept. 16-Dec. 31 16 
17 pt. 16~-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec.31..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31 17 
18 | Lonisiana.. Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Nov. 1-Jan. 31 18 
19 laine ..... pt. 16-Dec. 31.| Aug. 16-Nov. 20.. . 16-1 d 19 
20 | Maryland.. | Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) Aug. 16-Nov. 30.. Nov. 1-Jan. 31... Sept. 20 
21 h Sept. 16-Dec. 31.) Aug. 16-Nov. 30../ Sept. 16- 1. .| Sept. 21 
. | 22 | Mich: Sept. 16-Dec. 31. Sept. 16-Dee. 15..| Sept. Ie ber Hh Oct. 1-Nov. N 22 
8 23 innesota Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 308 1 x Sept. 16-N. 23 
& 4 Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) Nov. ten’ $i ...| Nov. 1-Jan. 31... b -| Sept. . Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| 24 -| Sept. 1-Mar. 1. 
< 25 | Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. .| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| No open season...) Sept. 15-Nov. 30. “+ pohpnaas 10...) 25 Oct. 1-Oct, 15.8 
&$ 26 ..| Sept. 16-Nov. 30¢ Sept. 16-Dee. n.. b BONER. GB 8oe coscecescccceed Sept. season. 26 Oct. 1-Oct. 31, 
” ..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 6-Dec $1¢| Sept. 16-Dec. 31 No open season ..| Sept. a «+| Oct. 1-Oct. 20. | 
= 28 | Nevada. =| Sept. 16-Dee. 31.| Sept. le-Dee $1..| Sept. 16—Dec. 31../.........-.++0se0- Sept. 28 -| Sept. 1-Jan. 1. 
> 29 | New Hampshire. Sept. 16-Dec. 31.) Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...} Sept. 20 Aug. 15-Nov. 30. 
e 30 | New Jersey....... | Oct, 16~Jan, 3 Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Oct. 16-Dec. 31 ..; Oct. weer. S 50. -} Sept. 0 ae 
31 Sept. = -| Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 
4 eee srr 33 
u Sept. 13 Hex. 
38 Sept. 38 , 
.| Aug. 15-Sept. 30.¢ 
37 ont 7 Aug. M6-Sept. 1. 
38 38 15-Nov. 15. 
sa 39 +-| July 15-Sept. 1. 
39 iat rr) --| Noopen 6 
yd Nov. 1-Nov. 30... -| Sept. non 2. 
a ...| Nov. 1-Dee. 31...| Sept. 1-Nov. 41 Aug. 1 1. 
42 20 .| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 7-Nov. 42 
43 .| No open season...’ = 
“4 Nov. 1-Dec. 31...) Sept. 3 DAYS EXCEPTED 
% Nov. 30.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| No open 46 
47 --| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Sept. a 
“a 2 15 : 43 All hunting prohibited on: 
49 te oll Bintan endl Provineas castet the 100th seadifion, canegt 
S S sentinels, Louisiana, Michigan, Texas, Wisconsin, and Quebec. 
rt ——|| Mondays.—For waterfowl in Obio, and locally in Maryland and North 
62 % . S Carolina, 
83 - & || Tu —For waterfowl on the Susquehanna Flats and certain rivers 
s % 8 in Maryland. 
< 4.. 14 ee 
a ] Aug. 15-Nov. 30.. “14 | Sept. 18-Dee. 14. 8 Other dare. days.—For waterfowl locally in Maryland, Virginia, and North 
= | 88 1S-Dec, 14-] Oct, 16 Rov. 16 | Oct, Is ov. 4. ss 
. 15-Nov. 30. . 15-Nov. 30. 6 lov. 30. | = 
3 4 7 Baik toDec. 148. Sept. 1-Dec. 14¢ | Sept. 1-Dec. 148. | ee my — * Cecil, Charles, Frederick, and 
= 5 $1-| Sept. 3e-Dee, 2. ‘ vests & | Days when snow is on the ground.—In New Jersey, Delaware, Vir- 
Sept. 1-Dec. 14... pt. 1-Dec. ‘ snow is on —Ia New 
= — | als, and Maryland. , 
63 | Newfoundland *..| Sept. 20-Jan. 1¢..| Sept. 20-Jan. 1... | 
¢ Males only. 
° of 1918 not received t Local exceptions. Certain species. 
enpegt ten ae. irde the season is closed on swans, wood duck. cranes. curlow, wille, godwite upland plover end all the amaller shore binds in the United States and Causda, and ca all 
arth olan forthe tection ot mig Jerssin ths United States. 
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How Are You Solving 
The Boot Question ? 
nn 


Hunting and camping 
time is here! Is this year’s trip to 
ye a series of footsore days with colds and 
other ills traceable to wet feet? 
Or is the footwear problem solved—are you so well fixed that you 
can tramp mile after mile, day after day, over rough country and 
marshy ground, feeling safe in the knowledge that your feet will 
be dry, warm and in good shape every minute of the time? 
If your boot problem is still unsolved, get acquainted right now with 


Palmer’s Moose Head Brand 
Sporting Boots and Moccasins 


Made in New Brunswick, our moccasins have first to prove them- 
selves with our woodsmen neighbors before being offered to 
sportsmen. Could a harder test be devised? 
Palmers moccasins fit! Oil-tanned by a special process they are 
waterproof and pliable, and stay so in spite of many soakings. 
Every stitch hand sewed 

Send for Catalogue S with Styles and Prices. 













) 


We make a specialty of Waterproof Trenc’ 
be glad to send free ating 


st. \y 
<_olilY 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
Fredericton, N. B. Canada 


HUNTERS 


SAVE 25% to 60% 
On Slightly used 
GRAFLEX—KODAKS—ANSCO, 


REXO AND 
PREMO CAMERAS 


AN 











Only WEARERS 
Know This 
| Comfort 


Try a pair yourself. 
See how lightly the 
patented Wide Web- 
bing rests on muscles 
and veins. Men who 
wear them once, 
| say they ‘ll never 
| want any other. 













“THE ONE THAT WON'T BIND” 
Silk finish and lisle in medium and large sizes. 


(i not at dealer's, send 35c and a pair will be sent 
postpaid. 


“THETHOS. P. TAYLOR CO., Dept. F, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Caen nn aeoeETnEnenestnenenemnenenmmnmnemumenngsssianeessnmnnestatenenimanstsusisaastesatesmaraniedl 








>> BURT EXPOSURE METER 


An all-aluminum etplece, 
about the size a dollar. 


INSURES PICTURES 
quickly — with little effort. 
Burt Focalplane meter , for 
jraflex and Graphic cameras. 
At your dealers or write 

A. G. BURT, JR., & CO. 

Manufacturers 
10S. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 






Write at once for our Free SAnGAr BOOK 

and CATALOG [isting Cpe, of slightly used and 

new cameras, also supplies of every description. No mat- 

ter wht camera you want we can save you moncy. 
10-Day Free Trial Guarantee 

If unsatisfactory, money will be refunded in full. 

Complete line of Motion Picture Cameras. 

CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 

124 S. Wabash Ave., Dept 410, Chicago, Ill. 














$1 


OUTDOOR BOOKS we np Dito of F Fieid and Stream 


Camp Craft The latest and best of camping books. 282 pp. profusely illustrated. All thc modern camping 
equipment that you do not find in earlier works are described in this work. Cloth, handsomely bound, $1.50 
with a year’s ——— to Field and Stream, $2.75 

Carmping A sequel to Camp Craft. A book for veteran wilderness travelers, canoe cruising, horse- 
— camping e ne hiking, winter camping, etc Cloth, Ulustrated, $1.25; with a year’s subscription to Field 
and Stream, $2.50 

Rifles amd Shotgure Military rifie shooting. big game rifies, and how to learn shootin: at big game; 
sights, targets. rifle mechanics, trap-shooting, wing shooting, patterns, snap shooting, etc. A complete and au- 
thoritative work for the big game and feathered game hunter. , wae chapters on the U. 8S. Springfield. Cloth, 
$2.00; with a year’s subscription to oped and Stream 3 

The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing with ten chapters on camping for boys. How to 
catch trout. bass and muscallonge — the tackle to get that a boy can buy How to learn wing shooting and 
rifle shooting How to make your own enon 1g outfit 291 pp., 70 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; with a year’s 











subseription to Field and Stream, $2.7 
The Boys’ Book of Canoeing and Sailing 
Flas also chapters on the motorboat, besides many on canoeing, canoe cruising, how to build a decked canvas 


sailing canne; boat-building and rigging for sail batte aux, dories. skiffs, duekboats, catboats ae knockabouts 
359 pp., 127 illustrations. Cloth, $1 ; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $2.7 

The atedtetne Man in the iinet 
A pamphiet in w oom pd pe ac . _ sing. covert ng. emergency first ald and — medicine Never go on a 
trip without it in yo eference index, 50 cents ith a year’s _ $1.75 





Send checks direct’ to FIELD ‘AND’ STREAM, 25 West 45th St. ‘New York C 


Nov. 30; in Carbon, Gallatin, Madison, Park, 
Stillwater, and Sweet Grass Counties and parts 
of Beaverhead County, Oct. 1-Dec. 14; bal 
ance of State, no open season. Coot, gallinules, 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 

Nebraska.—Plover, no open season; yellowlegs, 
Sept. 16-Dec. 15. 

Nevada.—Walley quail, seasons fixed by county 
commissioners, who may close or shorten dove 
season. 

New Hampshire.—Decr. in Coos County, Oct. 
15-Dec. 15; in Carroll except town of Moul- 
tonborough) and Grafton, Nov. 1-Dec. 15; in 
town of Moultonborough and counties of Bel- 
knap, Merrimack, and Strafford, Nov. 15-Dec. 
15; in Cheshire, Rockingham and Sullivan, 
Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in Hillsboro, Dec. 15- Dec. 31. 

New Mexico.—Deer and wild turkey, seasons 
apply north of Lat. 35°; south, Oct. 25-Nov. 
tP 


New York. ven or close season 
falls on Sunday, season opens, except on mi- 
gratory birds, or closes on preceding Saturday. 
Deer (male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; 
in Ulster County, nine towns in Sullivan Coun- 
ty, and in Deer Park, Orange County, Nov. 
1-Nov. 15; on own land in Columbia, Dutch- 
ess, and Rensselaer, with shotguns only, Oct. 
1-Nov. 15. Introduced pheasant, protected by 
order of a in several counties. 

i ] Oct. 16-Dec. 31. 

North Carolina. For local laws apply to Secre- 
tary, Audubon Society, Raleigh, N. C. Mi- 
gratory birds, county season date controls 
when it opens the season later or closes it 
earlier. 

North Dakota.—Ili’hite-breasted and, sharp-tailed 
grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16; ruffed grouse, in Bot- 
tineau, Cavalier, Pembina, and Roulette Coun- 
ties only, Oct. 1-Oct. 10. Coot, gallinulcs, 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 

Ohio.—Coot, gallinules, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 

Oklahoma.—Bear, in Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Major Counties, no open season; 
rest of State unprotected. 

Oregon.—East of Cascades: Deer (males), in 
Harney and Maheur Counties, Aug. 15-Oct. 15. 
Quail, in Klamath County, Oct. 1-Oct. 10. 
Praine chicken, in Sherman, Union, and 
Wasco Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Chinese 
Pheasant (male), in Union County, Oct. 1- 
Oct. 10. Sage hen, in Harney and Malheur 
Counties, Aug. 1-Sept. 15; in rest of District, 
Aug. 1-Aug. 31. Dove, in Harney and Mal- 
heur, Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Waterfowl, coot, Wil- 
son snipe, black-breasted and golden plover, 
yellowlegs, in Grant, Harney, Lake, and Mal- 
heur Counties, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 

West of Cascades: Quail, in Coos, Curry, 
Jackson, and Josephine Counties only, Oct. 1- 
Oct. 31. Grouse, in Jackson County, Oct. 1- 
Oct. 10. Chinese pheasant (male), in Jackson 
County, Oct. 1-Oct. 10; in Coos, Curry, and 
Josephine Counties, no open season; balance 
of District, Oct. 1.-Oct. 31. 

Pennsylvania.—Coot and gallinules, Sept. 16- 
Nov. 30. The Commission advises that it has 
closed the season on grouse throughout the 
State by regulation. 

South Carolina.—Deer, in Berkeley and Dor- 
chester Counties, Aug. 1-Jan. 31; Barnwell, 
Dillon, Florence, Marion, Aug. 1-Dec. 31; 
Beaufort, Sept. 15-Jan. 15; Colleton, Sept. 1- 
Jan. 31; Georgetown, Oct. 1-Jan. 15; Green- 
ville, Oct. 15-Feb. 15; Hampton, and Jasper, 
Aug. 15-Jan. 15; Richland, 1921. Squirrels, 
Chesterfield, and York, Oct. 1-Dec. 31; Green- 
ville, Oct. 15-Feb. 15; Greenwood, Dec. 1- 
Feb. 28; McCormick, Dec. 1-Mar. 30. Quail, 
Charleston, Nov. 20-Feb. 15; Cherokee, Dec. 
16-Jan. 15; Chester, Fairfield, and Union, 
Dec. 1-Feb. 28; Chesterfield, Nov. 15-Jan. 15; 
Darlington, Dillon, Lancaster, McCormick, 
York, Dec. 1-Jan. 31; Greenville, Nov. 25- 
Feb. 15; Greenwood, Dec. 1-Feb. 15; Marl- 
boro, Nov. 15-Feb. 15. Wild turkey, Abbe- 
ville, Chester, Lancaster, York, Dec. 1-Jan. 31; 
Fairfield, Dec. 1-Feb. 28; Greenville, Oct. 15- 
Feb. 15. Dove, Aiken, Dec.. 1-31; Green- 
ville, Oct. 15-Dec. 31. 

Tennessee.—Gobblers, also Apr. 2-Apr. 24. (See 
“Game Laws, 1918” for local seasons.) 

Texas.—Doves, northern ek Sept. 1-Oct. 
31; southern district, Dec. 1- 12 

Utah.—Coot, gallinules, Oct. Lt 15 

Virginia.—Deer, in_Amelia and Nottoway, Nov. 
1-Dec. 31; in Brunswick and Greenesville, 
Oct. 1-Feb. 1; in Chesterfield, Mecklenburg, 
Prince George, and Surry Counties, Oct. 1- 
an. 1; in Augusta, Sept. 1, 1919; in Bath, 
and Highland, Nov. 1. 1921; in Shenandoah, 
1920; in Alleghany, Bland, Botetourt, Craig, 
Franklin, Giles, Montgomery, Patrick, Pulaski, 
Rockbridge, Rockingham, Russell, and Wythe. 
1921. Ouau. grouse, wild turkey, west of 
Blue Ridge, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. (For other 
local exceptions see “Game Laws, 1918.”’) 

















Washington.—East of Cascades: Deer, in Kittitas 


County, Oct. 15-Dec. 1. Goat, no open season. 
Ruffed grouse, in Kittitas and Yakima Coun- 
ties, no open season. Blue and ruffed grouse, 
in Asotin (except precincts of Clarkston, South 
Clarkston, and West Clarkston, Garfield and 
Walla Walla Counties, Aug. 15-Oct. 1. Blue 
grouse, in Spokane County, Oct. 1, 1919. 
Quail, in Asotin (except in Clarkston, South 
Clarkston, and West Clarkston and Garfield 
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Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 10. Bobwhite quail, in 
Spokane County, Oct. 1-Nov. 1. Prairie 
chicken, in Stevens County, Sept. 15-Oct. 1. 
Sharp- tailed grouse, in Ferry, and Okanogan, 
Sept. 15-Nov. 1. Chinese pheasant, in Ben- 
ton, Stevens, and Yakima Counties, Oct. 1- 
15; Chinese or English pheasant (males), in 
Kittitas County, Oct. 1-10. Ptarmigan, no open 
season. Waterfowl, no open season on Col- 
umbia or Snake Rivers or within one-fourth 
mile of the shores in counties of Benton, Col- 
umbia, Douglas, Franklin, Garfield, Grant, 
Kittitas, Klickitat, Walla Walla, Whitman and 
Yakima. 

West of Cascades: Deer, in Island and San 
Juan Counties, Jan. 1, 1921; does, in Skagit, 
Snohomish and Whatcom Counties, no open 
season; deer on islands, Oct. 1-Oct. 31. Goat, 
Oct. 1-Nov. 1. Quail, in Clallam, Clarke, Jef- 
ferson, San Juan, Skagit, Skamania, Snoho- 
mish, and Whatcom Counties, Oct. 1, 1919. 
Chinese pheasant, in Clallam, Kitsap, and Ska- 


mania Counties, no open season. Ptarmigan, 
Oct. 1-Oct. 15. NIGHT BOATING 
West Virginia. —Coot and gallinules, Sept. 16- SAFE AS IN DAYTIME 


Dec. 31 
You _ can have the same pleasure in boating by night as you do in the day- 
oo ; ie > 
Wisconsin.—Deer, in Pierce, Barron, Trempe time if you will equip your Boat with the simple inexpensive 
leau, Jackson, Wood, Marathon, Shawano, 


Ocontc, and all counties north thereof, Nov. 
21-Nov. 30; rest of State, mo open season. 
Squirrels, in Dodge, Kenosha, Milwaukee, 

i i Washington, and Waukesha, 


Ozaukie, Racine, 





pe Be i Mg . 16-Dec. 10; It burns common Ne. 6 dry cells procurable anywhere and gives a steady, strong 
geese . P ‘3 powerful searchlight several hundred feet ahead. Can be attached to the 

Wyoming.—Deer, in Campbell, Crook, Johnson, deck in a very few moments and is positively indispensable once you use it. 
Niobrara, Sheridan, and Weston Counties, Oct. You can carry electric light with you wherever you go in the darkest waters. 
15-Oct. 31. Elk and male sheep, in Lincoln, A single set of cells lasts months. Write for complete description. 


Park, and Fremont (except in Bridger Na- 
tional Forest and north of Big Wind River 
and south of Sweetwater River, no open sea- 
son), Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no 
open season. Big game in Lincoln County on 
Fall River Rim or Crest in Cattle Districts 1, 
3. and 5, in Wyoming National Forest, Oct. 5- 
Nov. 30 


DELTA 
ELECTRIC 
co. 
Dept. 74 
MARION, IND. 


CANADA 


British Columbia.—Deer, East of Cascades, Sept. 
1-Dec. 15; West of Cascades (except Queen 
Charlotte Islands), Sept. 15-Dec. 15. Moose 
(males) in Atlin, Cariboo, Columbia, Fort 
George, and Omineca Electoral Districts only. 
Waterfowl, rails, woodcock, jacksnipe or Wil- 
son snipe, black-bellied and golden plovers, 
yellowlegs, Northern District, Sept. 1-Dec. 14; 
Southwestern District, Oct. 1-Jan. 14; South- 
eastern District, Sept. 15-Dec. 31. (See 
“Game Laws, 1918,” for definition of Dis- 
tricts.) Blue and ruffed grouse, season_ap- 
plies west of Cascades; ruffed grouse in Elec- | 


toral Districts of Chilliwack, Delta, Dewdney, » & 

Richmond, South Vancouver, and District RK 

Municipality of North Vancouver, Oct. °15- E MA 

Nov. 14. No hunting permitted on Kaien RAD 

Island, Colony Farm, and in portions of 
Burnaby Municipality. 


New Brunswick.—Deer, on Grand Manan and 
Campobello Islands, no open season. 



























HAVE NO “CLOSED SEASON” 







ee gp egg = aaeetonet a - = Whether you’ re out for cotton-tails or a They're a “dead hit”—by 

caribou and sheep ug det : Temale Ms pari H 

caribou, mountain sheep, or mountain goat forty pound * by» ell ae the pill dur- vt nae sins 4 all yw vd 
with young at foot, and their young at foot, ing the Spring rive en the links—or enjoying your mark 1s dollar 
no open season. Governor General in Coun- a cumfy evening at home—you’ ll appreciate for dollar value. 





the honest, broad shouldered comfort of the 


cil may, by regulation, alter seasons. 



















Nova Scotia.—Big geme, o Cope Bete lstend, RACINE flannel shirt. 
no open season. aribou (male), in Inver- ‘ ‘ 4 
ness and Victoria Counties only. Ruffed It’s the one ideal real man $ shirt—full cut, 
grouse (birch partridge), Oct. 1-Oct. 31; sharp- warm, serviceable. It’s as beautiful as it 
tailed grouse, Aug. 15-Nov. 30; Canada grouse is handsome. 
(spruce partridge), no open season. Yy. i hoi § olive, khaki 
Ontario.—Moose, reindeer, caribou (males), south = on ate vole pads _ a wovdaeed 
of Canadian Pacific Railroad, from Mattawa gray—buttons dyed to match—two conven- 
to Ree Arthur, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; north of tent bellows pockets. In high or low collar. 
railroad, Oct. 10-Nov. 30. Hares, also Dec. 
23-Jan. 2. Squirrels, in Oxford, York, Water- It's the kind of shirt =~ hate to throw away 
loo, Wentworth, and Elgin Counties, no open when you finally wear it out. 
eee. Ducks, Sept. 1-Dec. 14; geese, Sept. You'll like it immensely! 
15-Dec. 14. 


Quebec.—Deer, bull moose, in Labelle, Ottawa, aChas. hul 
Pontiac, and Temiscaming, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. S er, @ 
Black-bellied and golden plovers, yellowlegs, 
Wilson snipe, woodcock, in Bonaventure, 


Gaspe, Rimouski, and Saguenay Counties, If your dealer doesn't have the RACINE in stock # 
Aug. 15-Nov. 30. will pay youto write as. You won't like a substitute. 


Saskatchewan.—Deer, elk, moose, caribou (males 
only), north of township 34, Nov. 15-Dec. 14; 
south of township 35, no open season. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FREE!—A Book on 
Newfoundland.-—Carihou, also Aug. 1-Sept. 30. pecial Boats of 180 Leading Boat BOATS 
Geese Datiders, Gray 2 and 4 cycle Motor 


, unprotected 

Engine Catalogue. Boat Models for 
work, fishing, —- a for them if you are interested in boating 
for pleasure, or p ik 1 shows more boats than motor shay | 


r++ P A REAL DUCK CALL 
Detroit, Mich. _, 


$1.00 at your Dealer, or by mail from us 
if he cannot supply you. 


N. C. HANSEN CO., Zimmerman, Minn, 















A complete list of the transportation 
laws, bag limits and licenses for each 
state will be published in our Conser- 
vation Department for November. 
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SHOTGUNS 2 "AN D RIFLES 


THE MODEL 1917, U. S. ARMY 
REVOLVER 
By “The Rifleman” 

HERE has just been adopted by the 

United States Government an im- 
provement in  double-action revolvers 
which will be of great interest to those 
sportsmen and civilian and _ military 
shooters who prefer this type of gun to 
an automatic pistol. . 

The adoption of this improvement by 
the Government is entirely due to the 
stimulus added to the fire-arms industry 
by the war. 

It is not intended that the revolver 
will ever take the place of the Colt Auto- 
matic, permanently. As a military side 
arm the Colt Automatic undoubtedly 
stands supreme, but, as a neat, handy sub- 
stitute, the new revolver, or, as it should 
properly be called, the improved revolver, 
is the most practical weapon which could 
have been adopted for military purposes, 
and it will fill the long-felt want of the 
sportsmen and target shooter. 

The reason for this is quite plain. 
Since the American troops have been on 
the firing line in France, they have proven 
conclusively that the .45 caliber Colt- 
Automatic pistol, in their hands, is the 
most efficient side arm that has ever been 
produced. In fact, it has proven itself 
of such value for offensive work in raid- 
ing and for defensive work in case of 
surprise that the Government has placed 
orders for this type of weapon far in 
excess of their previously estimated re- 
quirements. 

Infantrymen are now carrying the Colt 
Automatic in the trenches and officers in 
the advanced posts carry two. Following 
the newspapers you will see every day 
notice given of the excellent work being 
done by the American soldiers at short 
against surprise attacks by the 


range, 

Germans. 

They have been quickly driven out 
whenever they have penetrated our 


trenches and often strong parties have 
been driven off by the accurate rapid fire 
of the very numerically inferior forces 
of American troops in advance positions. 

One account of particular notice is that 
of an American sergeant who received the 
War Cross for gallantry under fire. The 
Germans having penetrated the American 
position, he was ordered by the German 
lieutenant to get out of his dug-out. 
Leading out his men fighting. armed with 
an automatic, he killed the German lieu- 
tenant and two privates and with the sup- 
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port of his men drove off the attacking 
party after having been caught in such 
a poor offensive position. 

The American has long held the repu- 
tation of being the finest marksman in the 
world with the rifle, but, we are the only 
people who have ever instinctively and 
successfully used the revolver or pistol. 
In the hands of the European it has al- 
ways been a secondary weapon because of 
their inability to perform good work 
with it. 

The work of the American soldier and 
cowpuncher of the West with his six- 
shooter has always been wondered at by 
Europeans who could never understand 
the marvelous skill which we had at- 
tained with one-hand guns. Consequently, 
against these opponents who do not know 
how to use it successfully, the revolver 
or pistol is a terrible weapon and is much 
more deadly in effect than cold steel or 
hurling bombs. 

The American’s natural tendency to 
shoot rather than to stab has always been 
predominant in his fighting and his re- 
markable skill with the side arm is not 
only due to this tendency to shoot but 
also to the fact that American manufac- 
turers make the only really dependable 
and practical revolvers in the world. 

Any man who has examined and studied 
carefully the revolvers and pistols made 
in Europe and compared them with the 
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work turned out by the Colt and Smith 
& Wesson companies, would quickly real- 
ize one of the reasons for American 
superiority in side arms. 

In the advent of the Browning Auto- 
matic pistol, the Europeans partially im- 
proved in this respect. The Luger Auto- 
matic is proof of this, but compared with 
the double-action Colt, the double-action 
guns made in England, France and Ger- 
many look like a “dirty deuce in a clean 
pack,” and this applies, with the exception 
of a Luger, to the automatic pistol as 
well. 

General Pershing has laid great stress 
upon the proper instruction of the troops 
in rifle and pistol practice and American 
marksmanship is now making itself felt on 
the Western Front. 

Sniping, which was one of the greatest 
sources of annoyance to the American 
troops when they first occupied their sec- 
tor, has been almost abolished by the 
superiority of marksmanship displayed by 
our boys. 

It was to relieve this pressing demand 
for side. arms in excess of the require- 
ments anticipated earlier in the war, that 
necessitated the purchase of revolvers and 
certainly no more sensible action could 
have been taken or a finer substitute se- 
cured than the two revolvers selected. 

The production of Colt Automatics has 
been increased over 200 per cent in six 
months’ time, but it was not sufficient to 
take care of immediate needs. Last fall 
it was felt that the 500,000 pistols ordered 
from the Colt Company were ample to 
supply our needs, but a duplicate order 
was placed with the Remington company 
and an equal number will soon be placed 
with the Winchester company. This, in 
itself, should be conclusive proof of the 
Government’s opinion of the .45 automatic. 

The Colt company had some New 
Service model revolvers, Government 
model of 1909, and the Smith & Wesson 
company had some of their 1911 model 
revolvers on hand, and of course, lots of 
extra parts also, and, what was still more 
important, all the necessary machinery 
was set up for immediately turning out 
these arms, which they produced in large 
quantities in peace times at both of these 
plants. To supply the very pressing need 
for a quicker production than the Colt 
company could make and to secure the 
best weapons, the Government placed an 
order with the Colt Patent Firearms 
Manufacturing Company for 100,000 of 
these New Service revolvers and at the 
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A patchy pattern often means a miss, 
many times a cripple, and sometimes 
badly mutilated game 
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The hard- a Winchester pattern 


evenly distributed. No game gets 
through, and no game is mutilated 


Is your game getting away because of faulty pattern? 


F there’s one thing that spoils a 
day’s hunting, it is a gun that 
shoots a patchy pattern. 


Patchy patterns lead to the mutilating 
of. one. bird, and the missing or crippling 
of the next, at a like distance. 


In taking wing-shots at ducks or upland 
birds, therefore, an even spread of the 
pellets is essential—not for one shot, or 
two shots, but for every shot. 


Try the Winchester Model 12 


Shooting its own ammunition the Win- 
chester Model 12 delivers an even, hard- 
hitting shot pattern at the range for which 
its muzzle is constricted. With any kind 
of skill at pointing, you are bound to get 
a good bag of unmutilated birds. 


The Winchester Model 12 is a light, 
superbly balanced shotgun, of graceful 
design. Pointing it is as easy as pointing 
your arm. It is simple and sure in opera- 
tion, and it works smoothly in whatever 
position it is held. 


For those who prefer a hammer action 
gun, we have designed the Model 97. It is 
built on lines similar to the Model 12, but 






has hammer action. As a fowling piece 
it is exceedingly effective. 


An axiom of gun making 


Men who know guns realize that the 
accuracy and durability of a gun depend 
primarily upon the barrel. To them the 
quality of the barrel measures the quality 
of the gun. With Winchester, the barrel 
is the gun. For years this has been an 
axiom of gun building in the Winchester 
shops. Through the most unremitting 
attention to boring, finishing and testing, 
Winchester has developed a single stand- 
ard of barrel quality which prevails in the 
highest and lowest priced Winchester 
models. 


How the barrel is bored 


The barrel of the Winchester Model 12 
is bored to micrometer measurements for 
the pattern it is meant to make. The 
degree of choke exactly offsets the tend- 
ency of the shot to spread. Until its pat- 
tern proves up to the Winchester stand- 
ard, no gun can leave the factory. The 
nickel steel construction preserves the 
original accuracy forever. 


The Bennett Process, used exclusively 
by Winchester, gives the Winchester barrel 


MODEL 12. Hammerless Take- down Repeating Shotgun. 


in 12 gauge, weight about 7% lbs. ; in 16 gauge, weight about 
6 lbs. ; in 20 gauge, weight about 6 ids. —wmore popular with women 
and new shooters because of its lightness and very slight recoil 








a distinctive blue finish that, with proper 
care, will last a lifetime. 


What ®) mene 


Look for this mark on the barrel of a 
Winchester gun. It means that the gun 
has been subjected to the Winchester 
Definitive Proof test. It stamps the gun 
with Winchester’s guarantee of quality, 
which has 50 years of the best gun-making 
reputation behind it. 


Every gun that bears the name Win- 
chester, and that is marked with the 
Definitive Proof stamp, has been fired 
many times for smooth action and ac- 
curacy. It has also been fired with excess 
loads as a test of strength. At every 
stage of Winchester manufacture, machine 
production is supplemented by human 
craftsmanship. Every Winchester gun is 
perfected by the test and adjustment process. 


It is this careyin manufacturing that has pro- 
duced, in the Model 12 and Model 97, guns of 
unsurpassed game-getting qualities—guns which 
have won the name of “The Perfect Repeaters” 
among wild-fowl hunters. 


Write for details of Winchester shotguns and shells 


Write for the detailed specifications of the Model 12 
and Model 97, and also for our new booklet on shells. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
Dept. 941 New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 





Made 















MODEL 97. Take-down rx ew Shotgun. Made in 12 
gauge, weight about 7% lbs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 7% Note: Repeater Shells won the Grand 
lbs. The favorite with hooters who prefer a slide forearm re- American Handicap. John Dean Henry, of 
ee ee Elkhart, Ind., who took first honors at the 
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shooting Tournament, used Winchester Re- 
peater shells to win the classic match. Mrs. 
World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


A. H. Almert, of Chicago, who made the high 
score for ladies, also used Winchester she'ls. 
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same time placed a similar order for 150,- 
000 model 1911 revolvers with the Smith 
& Wesson Company. 

The important point in the specifica- 
tions was, that these revolvers were for 
high velocity, rimless .45 caliber ammuni- 
tion, loaded with clips. dt was a small 
matter to make a clip to hold the rimless 
45 caliber automatic cartridge, as is shown 
in the photographs, and to cut down the 
rear end of the cylinder so that this rim- 
less cartridge could be used in the Model 
1917 revolver (as the new weapons are 
called) as well as in the New Service 
automatic. 

The only other change necessary was 
that more careful adjustment should be 
made in the alignment and close bearing 
of the front end of the cylinder against 
the base of the barrel so that there would 
be little gas leakage which would result 
in weakening the velocity. The result was 
most satisfactory. 

The muzzle velocity of the Colt Model 
1917 revolver, at 25 feet, is 780 feet per 
second, and of the Smith & Wesson re- 
volver, 806 feet per second. This is, of 
course, due to the extremely fine adjust- 
ment which has always been connected 
with the production of the Smith & 
Wesson arms. The velocity of the Colt 
automatic is about 798 feet at the same 
distance from the muzzle. What little 
power is lost in the revolver through gas 
leakage at the junction of the cylinder 
and the barrel is overbalanced by the 
energy lost in the action of the automatic 
pistol. 

The value of uniformity in ammunition 
for military purposes is, of course, well 
known. The Government had a consid- 
erable quantity of .38 caliber double-action 
revolvers, model of 1904, which had been 
discarded some years ago because of their 
lack of killing power. These are stored 
in the arsenals or in the hands of the 
National Guard, but it was impractical 
to use them due to the danger of mis- 
takes in issuing ammunition, such as was 
experienced in the Spanish-American war, 
when several different calibers of ammu- 
nition were in use, and also our produc- 
tion of the standard Government cart- 
ridges for small arms (.45 pistol cartridges 
and the .30 rifle cartridges, which is also 
used in machine guns), is, at the present 
time, far in excess of our present needs, 
and the adoption of a new cartridge, even 
if it was as satisfactory or more powerful 
than the present standard cartridge, would 
have disrupted our present production. 

From a military point of view, how- 
ever, the chief importance in this improved 
arm is the clip load. The cartridges are 
fitted in the clips by a machine which has 
been made for the purpose and the ammu- 
nition is issued to the troops in the field 
in the clips, the sanse as rifle ammunition 
is distributed. 

Six of these clips are carried in a 
pouch made for the purpose, which, with 
the loaded gun, gives the soldier twenty- 
four rounds of ammunition, and rapid 
loading is greatly aided, as it is reduced 
to two operations instead of six. The 
clips fit in easier and eject easier. In fact, 
in the writer’s opinion, it is easier to insert 
the clip with three cartridges into the 
chamber than it is to insert one cart- 
ridge, as was done in the old way, and 
with less likelihood of dropping the am- 
munition when in a hurry. 

The rapidity with which the gun can be 
loaded and fired in the hands of one 
trained to its use is really remarkable. 
According to Government statistics, the 
model 1909 revolver can be fired eighteen 
times in 382/5 seconds, loading each 
chamber separately and beginning and 
ending with the cylinder closed and cham- 
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ber empty. The modified weapon, model 
of 1917, has been fired eighteen times ‘in 
35 seconds, using clipped ammunition and 
beginning and ending with the cylinder 
closed and chamber empty. 

The rapidity of fire with either weapon 
is inferior to that secured with the auto- 
matic pistol. This pistol has been fired 
twenty-one times in 12 seconds, beginning 
with pistol empty and loaded magazines 
on table at side of operator. 

The .45 caliber rimless cartridge is very 
pleasing to use in the revolver. The re- 
coil is heavy, but not disagreeable, there 
being very little flip to the gun and the 
recoil coming back sharply and directly 
into the hand of the shooter. 

It is improbable that the Government 





Wetproof Steel 


OUBLE your duck hunting luck 


in rough weather with the right 





shotshells—Remington UMC Smokeless 
“Arrow” or “Nitro Club” Wetproof 
Steel Lined “Speed Shells,” made to stay 
dry and firm as a bullet regardless how 
wet the pocket that contains them. and 
shoot right. 


Those wary deep-water loving redheads, 
canvasbacks and scaups (bluebills or broad- 
bills)—so often they have tantalized you in 
“bluebird” weather by rafting all day ingreat 
flocks “way out on the open water—will be 
on the wing. A rough day stirs them up. 


With the right shells in your Remington 
UMC Pump Gun or Autoloading Shotgun, 
there will be no hitch at a critical moment— 
no gun jammed with a water-soaked and 
swelled shell—no fizzled shots from mushy 
turnovers of the shell ends (crimps), or 









will ever purchase more of these revolvers, 
as the production of the automatic, which 
is so superior for military purposes, is 
being so rapidly increased, but the revolver 
clip and the rimless ammunition for use 
in the revolver will undoubtedly create a 
great deal of interest when it can be se- 
cured by the sportsmen, as it undoubtedly 
will be on the market at an early date. 
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years to perfect. 


J ust buy the same old favorite “Arrow” or “ Nitro Club” brand, 
as usual, at the regular prices. You will not be able to see the 
Wetproof improvement, but you will know it is there when you 
put your shells to the test of shooting under conditions which 


only Wetproof shells can stand, 


In black fowder buy the old reliable “ New Club.” now Wet- 


proof sealed at turnover and top wad. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community 


Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 
Solvent. Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


tion Powder 


The REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO.., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and 


Ammunition in the World 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 








Lined Shot Shells 


misfires from soaked primers. The same smooth work- 
ing, high velocity and good pattern as always. 
Remington UMC Smokeless “ Arrow” and “Nitro Club” Wet- 


proof Steel Lined “Speed Shells” are completely proofed against 
wet by a wonderful and exclusive process, which it took three 


NEW YORK CITY 


































AN ENGLISH GUN 

I would like very much to get some in- 
formation about a gun left in my camp 
last winter by a guest from England. It 
is a twelve-gauge hammer gun made by 
Richard Redman, London. The number 
is 1900. Could you tell me the value of 
the piece and whether it is considered of 
good make? Ropert CoNVILLE. 





Ans.—It is impossible to estimate the 
value of an unseen gun, but would con- 
sider any English gun of a fair value, due 
to superior workmanship. 

The makers of guns often work by 
hand with a bench and a few tools, turn- 
ing out guns that retail at $300 to $500 
for hammerless and slightly less for a 
hammer gun. They make a gun to meas- 
ure like a tailor makes a suit, and are 
often unknown to the general public. 

The first English guns: are seldom 
known in America for this reason, only 
the popular-priced makers of Birmingham 
being advertised here, and they are mostly 
machine made as in this country. Take 
the gun to a gunsmith and he will tell you 
the approximate value—Hervey LoveEL. 


| 
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REFERRING TO SIDE ARMS 


I own two side arms and am in doubt 
as to which to take along with me on a 
trip. They are .44 Smith & Wesson Mili- 
tary Model revolver and a 9 mm. Luger 
automatic pistol. 

I have just recently purchased the 
Luger and am not acquainted with its 
shooting qualities. Could you help me 
out on the subject? I want an arm that 
won't fail to explode the cartridge when 
called upon. How is the Luger as in re- 
gard to jamming? I have never heard of 
a case of the Luger jamming or failing 
to explode the cartridge. The few times 
that I have tried my gun it has given en- 
tire satisfaction. Do you think it will 
keep up the record that it has started? 

If you were in my place which gun 
would you take with you? 

Could you tell me some points on the 
Luger? 

Ans.—Either the Luger or the S. & W. 
will be very reliable, but the Luger au- 
tomatic should be very clean and oiled 
with either a thin clock oil or a reel oil, 
as once in a great while the jointed 
breech block might stay buckled up in- 
stead of closing. A smart blow with the 
palm of hand will close it. The lighter 
weight would cause me to choose the 
Luger. The use of a small arm is for 
picking up pot meat such as_ rabbits, 
grouse, etc., and 9 mm. is plenty large 
enough; velocity 9 mm., 1,039 ft.-seconds, 
energy 299-8 ft. Ibs. Velocity of .44 S. 
& W., 246 grain-bullet, 755 ft.-seconds, 
energy 299-8 ft.-lbs. 

If S. & W. fitted my hand better and 
made better score than Luger, would not 
let matter of weight stand between the 
fine S. & W. and Luger. It is the game 
we hit that gets into the bill of fare. 

Hervey Lovett. 


REGARDING THE .303 SAVAGE 


I bought a .303 Savage within the last 
three months and use it quite often at 
the rifle range, but I am taking the liberty 
of asking you a few questions concerning 
this rifle before I take it on my hunting 
trip this fall. 

lst—What is this 
Game? Do you consider 
gun for moose? 

2nd.—What are the ballistics of this 
rifle? 

3rd.—How far is this gun accurate at? 

How many yards could I shoot with 
the sight the same, and has this rifle a 
high or low trajectory? 

. 


rifle meant for? 
it a good 


Epwarp Brey. 

Ans.—The .303 Savage is a very good 
big-game load. A great many moose 
have been killed each year with it. Bul- 
let 195, grains S. P., velocity 1,952 at the 
muzzle, energy 1,658 ft.-pounds, 200 yds. 
trajectory ft. at 100 yds. 6 inches, accu- 
rate 500 to 700 yards. 

Shooting at an animal size of deer not 
over 250 yards with sights adjusted to 
hit center at 200 yards. With same sight- 
ing you could land an elk or moose at 
300 yards. 

Your rifle is probably sighted for 100 
yards, which is about right for woods 
hunting anywhere in America. Adjust 
sights for offhand shooting and don’t use 
a rest of any kind while adjustments are 
being made. 


1906 SHELLS IN 1903 CARBINE 
I have a .30 Government Model Carbine 
1903 and would like to know if you can 
use the .30 Government ’06 shell in it. If 
so, are the results the same as if fired 
in the 1906 model? 
L. E. NorMan. 
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THE-GUN OF 
QUALITY 









world’s cham- 


gionchio was 


a Edo won it. 
Quality always 





There will be a shortage 
of guns this year, buy early. 
even ARMS CO., Inc. 
Box 10 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Good Rifle Shooting 


DEMANDS KING SIGHTS, the only rifle 
sights on a par with modern improvements in fire- 
arms and ammunition. Expert riflemen all know 
the right sight is far more important than the 
mechanical perfection of the gun itself. They 
are learning that the present-day shooting need is 


King’s Patent Front Sights 


75c to 
$1.50 


Triple Bead $1.50 Ivory Bead $1.00 


Beads of Ivory, Gold or | Braced blade and mat- 
Black Rubber, changed | ted guard protect bead 
instantly—a sure sight | from injury or blurr- 
for any condition of | ing. Excellent for hunt- 
light, weather or back- | ing or target shooting. 
ground. Ideal for field, | Twice as long and twice 
gallery or target shoot- | as strong as ordinary 

















ing ivory bead sight. 
' 

Catalog “F’ (showing 100 front 

and rear = ogy ) and Modern 


Sights for Modern Arms’’—both ‘FREE. 


D. W. KING, “4.90855 


























You will if youequip your 
rife with a Maxim Si- 
fencer. It ewallows the 
tulse completely, im- 
Proves your aim and often 
gives you asecond shot. Target practice with the 


MAXIM SILENCER 
Won't Disturb the Neighbors 

-_ and the whole family can join in, women and all. Most fas- 

Cinating sport you ever had. Fitsany rifie. See 
our dealer. V rite us for free book of 

dog €4 pernevove of users. 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
GBiHemestead Ave Har ttord Cons. 
















ACORN UNI-LITE 
furns nigat into day, 300 FREE 


candle power. Carry as « 
lantern; use anywhere as 6 
lamp, Weather proof. For camp, on lake erin 
woods, boating or hunting. Write for new free 
1918 ger. Big money maker for sportemen, hunters, 
fishermen, ofc. Agents make big money. Write tonight. 
ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., 471 Factory Bidg.. Chicage 
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Ans.—Your rifle is evidently Model 
1895 Winchester for .30 U. S.’03 ammuni- 
tion, bored and chambered for this length 
of shell. The 1906 is shorter in neck, 
would not advise using the shorter shell. 
You could reload with 150 or 180-grain 
Spitzer to get same ballistics as 1906 am- 
munition by using a progressive Dupont 
powder.—Eb. 


GUN SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
QUAIL 


I want to know what gun and ammu- 
nition you use in hunting quail, and you 
will greatly oblige if you will answer 
according to the following: 

Make of gun, gauge, weight, length, 
stock length, drop at heel and cone, bore 
and pattern of both barrels. 

Also load used; make, grade and length 
of shell; amount and brand of powder; 
size and amount of shot. 

About what distance do you usually kill 


your quail? 
A Game Lover. 

Ans.—In regard to yours of the 8th, 
would say that in quail hunting I use a 
Parker 12-gauge, weight 7% Ibs., length 
of stock 1434”, drop at heel 254”, at cone 
14%", right barrel cylinder, left modified, 
loads 7% or 8 chilled and standard length 
of shells. 

Quail are usually killed at from 30 to 40 
yards. 

Of course, the above dimensions are 
only those that I use personally, and might 
not fit you at all, depending upon height 
of hunter, length of arm, etc. Although 
I personally use a Parker, there are many 
other guns on the market equally as good. 


Bulletin of the American Game Protec- 
tive Association 


(Continued from page 483) 


MOST STATE GAME FARMS RE- 
PORT A GOOD SEASON 


R. LLEWELLYN LEGGE, chief of 

the department of fish and game of 
the New York Conservation Commission, 
reporting by request on the activities on 
the three New York State game farms up 
to July 1 of this year, submits the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Ringneck pheasant eggs laid...... 94,500 
Ringneck pheasant eggs employed 
ERS 2,070 
Eggs distributed among farmers 
IR ac ocacccseceecond 62,430 
Ringneck pheasants put in rearing 
ae eee | AAP 21,892 


The report states that weather condi- 
tions during the months of May and June, 
while wet and cold, were not unfavorable 
to the birds. The number of mammalian 
vermin were about as usual, but a de- 
crease in feathered vermin was noticed. 

Mr. Duncan Dun reports from the New 
Jersey State farm on activities up to July 
1, as follows: 


Ringneck pheasant eggs employed 


BOP SIC oc vc codssaviucces 9, 
Ringneck pheasants put in rearing 
ME civiniGotnetvecseseiaesoe 7,360 


Wild turkey eggs employed for in- 
OR arr 
Wilds turkeys put in rearing field., 150 





KING’S 
Rifleite 
Shooting 
Glasses 
Already 


used and 
endorsed by E. C. Crossman, Capt. 
Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. Lee, 
Dr. McDonald, Navy; Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf and over 30 Commis- 
sioned Officers of the regular Army 
and National Guard who saw and 
used the glasses at Camp Perry. We 
can actually guarantee that Rifleite 
will improve your vision and shooting 
whether with Rifle, Revolver or 
Shotgun. No frame genuine unless 
stamped King. Write at once for 
new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Dept. C. Cleveland, Ohio 





Patented Feb. 20th, 1912 




















— oa 
Your Hunting Boat 


You want it in time! Won’t do you a bit of 
good after you’ve made your trip. Remember it’s 
war-time and you have got to allow ample time 
for transportation. 


The Famous Light Draft 
GREEN BAY HUNTING BOATS 


are designed and built by sportsmen for sports- 
men. They are safe, complete, and practical. No 
other boats “just as good!” 


Over Seven Thousand 


Green Bay Hunting Boats in use by sportsmen 
to-day. “Ask the man who owns one.” 

Send postage for illustrated catalog showing all 
different designs and sizes for all purposes. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 


WEST DE PERE, WIS. 


Agents VonLengerke & Antoine, 128-132 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 


JNO. MURGATROYD 


TAXIDERMIST 

I will not only guarantee and satisfy yeu in 
every respect, but will give you expression in 
my work that will more than please you. Can 
give you leading sportsmen throughout the U. S. 
as references, also E. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 
27 West 24th Street, New York City 


50 a Month 


The master- 

» Siesoetae 
manu ure—adjus 

ed to the second, positions, tem- 

™ perature and isochronism. En- 































pon ey - ton 
a, = watch at 
the same pri: the w wholesale Sader must pay. 


Write Teaay, for Free Watch Book 

color illustrations of all the newest 

gesigna in — that — hav = aneene from. 

our nam address card is enough. 

Get this offer while it laste. White today. 
& 
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ITHACA AGAIN WINS 


Grand American Handicap 
le, 


D. Henry borrowed an Ithaca he i 

= s. saw before and beat the world’s First! 
best shooters. 

Henry Pendergast withanIthacawon Second! 
second after tieing for first. 

R. C. Rains and J. Park with Ithacas Third | 
tied for third. 

G. Rupert with an Ithaca tied for Fourth! 
fourth. 


South Shore Introductory 
Handicap 


First |—Henry Pendergast with an Ithaca. 
Ithacas made a clean sweep in the G. A. H. last year. 
Ithacas have broken world’s records week after week 
is year. 

Ithacas were |, 2, 3, 4 in the G. A.A. this year. 

Absolute proof that any man can break more targets 
with an Ithaca. 

Catalog free. Double hammerless guns, $32.50 up. 
Single trap guns, $100 up. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box i1 Ithaca, N. Y. 


u 

The New Jersey report states that 
weather conditions were very good, ex- 
cept during the first week in June, when 
there was a cold rain storm, which, how- 
ever, did not cause material damage. A 
heavy increase in vermin, especially rats, 
hawks, owls and cats, was noticed. Year 
old ringneck hens laid much better than 
in former years, and two year old hens 
were about up to the average. 

Mr. L. J. Esses, superintendent of the 
Washington State game farm, reports ap- 
proximately 5,000 eggs laid and 2,000 in 
the rearing field, July 1. This refers en- 
tirely to the Chinese pheasant. Other 
species being bred in comparatively small 
numbers are silver, golden, albino and 
Mongolian. In addition, quail, wild 
turkeys and ducks are being produced. 





















Orecon Reports FAvorABLE SEASON 


Mr. Carl D. Shoemaker, State game 
warden of Oregon, reports that approxi- 
mately 4,000 Chinese pheasants will be 
produced on the game farm of that State 
this year. He adds that weather condi- 
tions have been unusually favorable and 
losses from all causes very small. The 
Oregon farm is conducted by Mr. Eugene 
Simpson on the basis of a certain price 
per bird. This farm liberates its birds in 
the fall—a practice that should be fol- 
lowed generally. 


MIcHIGAN’s Seconp YEAR HicHty En- 
COURAGING 


Mr. David R. Jones, chief deputy game 
warden of Michigan, sends a copy of an 
interesting report made by Mr. A. Roess, 
in charge of the State farm at Mason, 
Michigan. From this the following facts 
are culled: 





OO RE s xncsksneceetans 30,909 
ee POR eee 6,440 
Birds placed in rearing field, up to 

[OS A aa pa eae 2,555 


(out of 3,200 eggs.) 


This farm is also breeding golden and 
silver pheasants, wild turkeys and mallard 
ducks. Seven hundred and fifty Chinese 
breeders were employed, which averaged 
forty-one eggs to each female bird. The 
hatching percentage was approximately 
eighty. The rearing season in Michigan 
was extremely dry. The young birds did 
not suffer from this, but it probably cut 
down egg production. Hawks are reported 





Let Us Tan Your Hide 


as less numerous than a year ago. This If interested, write for our special illustrated And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
. — - Q : Veoh ® Y coat, and glove making. you never lose anything 
applies also to skunks. Gamekeeper Roess Gun Cabinet Sheet or complete Gun Catalog and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 


: . . ‘ a quarters. 
reports the following vermin destroyed We have added to our lines a We tan deer skins With hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove leather. 


on this farm since its establishment in i ee 
February, 1917: department containing Military Bear, dog. calf. cow, horse of any other kind of 
_] . % «as nh th r ° 
Supplies of every description. finished soft, light, odorless, and made up into 
a 19 Write us when in need of anything Se ee SEN ES, Ae CES Ge 
EE ae 13 Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of 
Weasels ........ 22 THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY [)} ci'turfjcous Sta’ vig ‘amasten wae heath ena 
Bias tied acd 
Ra - 4 521 Broadway, New York THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
ne la Saale 5 Rochester, N. Y. 








OO ee 2 : a et eae ee 
0 Se 1 

Woodchiicks ... 8 TARYN ETERS Want to Swap Guns? 
Horned owls ... 11 Kaa N°? Moon Picuire I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 


change with you for any other firearm you may 





Barred owls 17 
'. wd csees or Exterior Work want, Write me what you have, what you want, and 
Snapping turtles.114 nr a 4 I will make you an offer by return mail. 
Dealer or G. 
= Cis 1S Se Deere SS S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Boston, Mass, 








Michigan will also produce a few birds 
this year on some wild land belonging to | =—= — os 
the State in the northern peninsula. This WHAT ABOUT DECOYS? 
is not well suited to game bird rearing, The hunting season is ‘most here! Bet you've had the old 
but it was the best that could be had this twelve-gauge out an’ oiled her up—an’ asked friend wife to 
Ff P rs put a new patch on the shootin’ breeches. But—what about 
year. It is understood that a suitable decoys? | Remember, the, country’s at war: freight takes 

: F g Ww if t 
farm will be purchased next year. This those MASON’S DECOYS eke now before it” 3 too 
will be in charge of Mr. Donald Lamont, 
who has already gone to Michigan and 


late! Of course you want MASON’S DECOYS—the kind 
that look ‘“‘liver than the ‘live ones.”’ Perfect in shape and 
Py ° Send to-day 
is doing good work on the temporary 
farm. 








coloration. All species. At all good dealers. 
for interesting booklet. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 593 Milford St.. Detroit, Mich. 














“PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U.8. Patent Office 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN AT 
PERRY CIRCLE 

The American Amateur 
Championship Shoot, and the 


Handicap 
Profes- 


sional Hand Champicnship Shoot at Perry 
Circle, Chappaqua, N. Y., on August 24th, 
was in every way worthy of its name. 
The scores, the shooters in attendance, 
the splendid prites and the promptness 





A GLIMPSE OF THE GROUNDS 


with which everything went from 9:30 in 
the morning until 5:45, when the last 
shot was fired, certainly bespoke effi- 
ciency and gun club executiveness with 
all that the terms imply. To realize this 
it must be borne in mind that 11,250 tar- 
gets were thrown from two traps. “No 
birds” were reduced to the minimum, 
the low percentage being in every way 
remarkable. Then there was the usual 
Perry Circle lunch. The day was warm 
at times, but general conditions were ex- 
cellent. No wonder that the shooters 
wore a smile most of the time. The at- 
tendance was large, a glance at the shoot- 
ers participating showing that many cities 








MR. P. VON BOECKMAN, WINNER 


est NNT TEE 





| ' 


were represented. The 
club donated seventeen 
prizes to the winners—a 


° e , Tye 
very liberal allotment for a 
_ Use 
seventy-five ‘shooters. . esetle, pM 
Chief among these was ee. 4% 


the beautiful. specially 
designed cup from the 
well-known house of Reed & Barton. 
This was a cup that was a cup—sixteen 
inches high, exclusive of base, and hold- 
ing thirty-two half pints. Messrs. W. B. 
Ogden, J. P. Donovan, E. von Kattengell 
and P. Von Boeckman tied for this fine 
amateur trophy, and in the shoot-off it fell 
to Mr. Von Boeckman. Next came the 
watch for the professional winner, which 
new bears the name of the veteran Neaf 
Apgar. 

The five highest 
classes follow: 


scores in the two 


Broke Hand’p Total 
W. B. Ogden...... 146 7 150 
J. P. Donovan..... 146 5 150 
FP’. Von Boeckman... 144 6 150 
E. von Kattengell.. 144 8 150 
J. C. Norwood..... 140 8 148 

Professionals. 

Neaf Apgar........ 146 3 149 
H. S. Wells....... 145 3 148 
A. Chandler........ 137 8 145 
G. O. Fisher........ 136 7 143 
J. S. Fanning...... 136 6 142 


There were many pleasing features in 


‘connection with this very successful shoct 


of the Perry Circle Gun Club. One of 
these was the remarkable run, under the 
circumstances, of fifty straight by vet- 
eran Apgar, which was necessary to over- 
take his nearest competitor, Mr. H. S. 
Wells. Mr. Apgar took the watch trophy 
by one bird—146 out of his 150. 

Perry Circle, commencing September 
7th, will institute weekly Saturday after- 
noon shoots, to which all shooters will 
be cordially welcomed. 


FROM THE TROPICS 
Azura, D. R., Aug. 6, 1918. 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

When you have read something real 
good you want to tell someone about it; 
that is my object in writing this letter. 
I want to tell you how much I enjoyed 
your editorial “The Joy Book” in the 
June number. 

FieLp AND STREAM fills a place in my 
life down here, on this tropical island, 
that nothing else would and aside from 
the letters from home is the most longed 
for of all my mail. 

I admire you for resisting the tempta- 
tion to fill Frecp ANp Stream with mili- 
tary articles as so many other magazines 
have done and only hope that you will 
uphold that policy. It is the great out- 
doors back home we like to read about 
and not the trenches of France and Italy. 











aM wid 4 

f , Ca! “4 / pia 
stag lle, & as Ae Mg ‘ Vd 
gat 1 be le as We. 


Knowing that Fietp AND STREAM will 
continue to be the success in the future 
it has been in the past, I wish to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
A Lone MARINE. 
Pyt. Leo. W. Wood, 113th Company, 3rd 
Provisional Regiment, U. S. Marine 
Corps. 


GOOD FORM IN SHOOTING 
By F. W. King 

NE of the most important phases of 

shotgun shocting, whether in the 
field or at the trap, is concentration. Just 
as in golf or any other pastime calling for 
skill, the condition of one’s mind has so 
much to do with the result that ignoring it 
as a weird dream of some nutty crank 
allows said nutty one to calmly walk off 
with the bacon. Take any trap shooter 
and see what happens to him if, dur- 
ing his string at the traps, he allows 
himself to think of business or some other 
equally low form of wit—he drops some 
easy target—usually a straightaway, and 
then curses himself blind when it is too 
late. Take a case of field work on wood- 
cock, for instance, when you are walking 
some likely spot. If instead of being 
ready for a sudden jump of a bird your 
thoughts are miles away you simply cannot 
shoot in proper time, and will either miss 
the bird outright or else blow him all to 
bits. 

To illustrate still further and a little 
more plainly, step up to a punching bag 
and allow your muscles to relax, then sud- 
denly give the bag a swat. Do you hit it 
with all of your strength? You certainly 
do not. 

To derive full benefit of what skill you 
may be possessed of do not overlook a 
single bet, and this is especially true of 
trapshooting. Not only concentrate, but 
get set and forget everything on earth ex- 
cept that you are going to break the next 
target, and simply do not propose to do 
so silly a thing as to miss it. If you feel 
this way you will break it, and also break 
many others that might otherwise have 
been lost. So much has already been 
written on this subject that it seems use- 
less to comment upon it further, but it is 
the nature of the average American to 
need just this constant reminder to make 
him wake up and stay awake. If you-con- 
centrate properly and still continue to miss 
targets the chances are that you have not 
secured the proper fit of gun, and in this 
case you will never arrive until you do. 
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Participation 


v 


Manufacturers of the fam- 
ous Lewis Machine Guns, 
Savage Automatic Pistols, 
High Power Sporting 
Rifies, High Grade Drop 
Forgings, Pressed Steel 
Truck Frames 


Our participation in the Governmental Program constitutes, 
to us, the most important and vital work upon which we 
could possibly be engaged. 


That it necessitates a complete stoppage on the production of 
our regular sporting goods merely emphasizes its importance. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


‘‘Peace by Agreement”’ means that we AGREE to give 
the Huna chance to start another war a few years hence. 
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Don’t Wait for ’Em! 


When the ducks fly is no time to wonder what 
gun to buy! You and your weapon should be 
old pals by then—must be used to each other 
and intimate if you expect good sport-——for 
team-work counts mightily in the duck-blind 


Tre LsC:Smith 


The Gun that Speaks for Itself 


is a companion to be proud of—well balanced, 
accurate and above all dependable. Witness 
the targets above made at thirty yards in 


thirty-inch circles by an amateur. Examine 
them carefully. Fg ? 

CFO) 

THAT’S THE ch 

SMITH STORY - 







ASK FOR 
CATALOGUE 





THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 

30-50 Hubbard Street - - Fulton, N.Y, 

McDONALD & LINFORTH, 738 Coll Sidg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
Pacifie Coast Kepreaentatives 








True to 
Nature 


Every fine cimen bagged on 
your next ble-geme hunt should 
be mounted by Jonas Bros., Scien- 
tific Taxidermists, to preserve their 
glossy. life-like effect. Your TRO- 
PHIES, game-heads, skins and furs 
are a rare treasure if treated the 
Jonas way. Our 25 years’ experience 
here and abroad insures utmost sat- 
isfuction. No guessing—all work 
guaranteed. 
‘FIELD GUIDE AND 

na Gauk foon FREE 
Contains records of North American Dig Game. Its 33 pages, 
rishi¢ \itustrated, will charm and convines you. Game beads 
and fur rugs for sale to decorate home, den or office 
realistically. Send for list TODAY. ‘ 


JONAS BROS., Z7"?inniens 
1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Branch: Livingston, Montana 
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Do not for one moment kid yourself into 
thinking that the same gun will answer 
for trapshooting that you use in the field, 
because most decidedly it will not, and the 
sooner you learn to believe this undis- 
puted fact the sooner will you arrive 
somewhere. 

In trapshooting be careful not to adopt 
some weird position, as so many shooters 
do. Take an easy, upright stand and then 
lean slightly forward, with your gun held 
firmly against your shoulder. Point the 
muzzle slightly over the trap house, and 
when you say “pull” do not give your gun 
a violent yank down, as so many shooters 
do. Keep it right on one spot, and then 
when the target is thrown you will have 
the end of the barrel somewheres near 
where it properly should be. The simple 
act of leaning forward will make you in- 
finitely more tense and on the job and is 
really the whole excuse for this article, 
so I wish the reader to give it due con- 
sideration and try it out the next time 
you are at the traps. One word of warn- 
ing, however. Do not hold the barrel of 
your gun too tightly, as this will stiffen 
you so you will be slow on quartering tar- 
gets. To realize the importance of this 
point, go and get your gun after reading 
this articl€ and point it at objects around 
the room. Try a stiff, hard grip with the 
hand holding the barrel, and then try an 
easy, light grip and notice the vast differ- 
ence. 

Chas. Askins first brought this to my 
attention, and I now regard it as posi- 
tively essential to good work at the traps 
or in the field, and it is just as true of 
one as it is of the other. If a man is 
simply satisfied to dub along and not avail 
himself of what skill he may really pos- 
sess, all well and good if he is content, 
but so many sportsmen seem to think any 
old gun that shoots well for some other 
man should do equally well for them are 
kidding:themselves badly and should come 
down to earth and at least try out some 
of these stunts. I do not think twenty per 
cent of the shotguns in use to-day come 
anywhere near fitting their owner, and it 
is so simple a thing to find out. In trap- 
shooting go out with some experienced 
shooter or by yourself and spend all of 
your time on straightaway targets and 
learn if your gun shoots high or low. 
Correct this fault, learn to shoot in per- 
fect time, and then have the targets mixed 
up, and if you do not find out some sur- 
prising things I am very greatly mistaken, 
as will be some of our best authorities, 
who agree with the statements made in 
this article. If you do not know how to 
make your gun shoot high or low write 
to the editor and he will tell you how it 
is done. Do not continue to travel along 
with a gun that does not fit you, as you 
are missing a great deal of pleasure that 
your skill, unhandicapped by proper tools, 
will surely bring you. 





PERMIT FOR TARGET SHOOTING 


Could you inform me if a permit is re- 
quired to shoot at targets anywhere in 
New England through the summer? 

M. R. BLuepdEns. 

Ans.—Regarding a permit for target 
shooting, so far as we know, there is no 
permit required for target shooting any- 
where in New England. If you will com- 
municate with the Fish and Game Com- 
mission of the State in which you propose 
to shoot, they will notify you as to any 
restrictions which may have been placed 
upon target shooting —Eb, 











Sporting Movies For Your 
Annual Banquet or Outing 


If you are getting up an entertainment 
for your next annual dinner for your 
sportsmen’s club or Conservation associa- 
tion and want not only a novel entertain- 
ment but something that will interest 
every one of your members, we can supply 
you with an hour’s entertainment con- 
sisting of about 3,000 feet of the finest 
moving pictures covering the outdoor 
field you have ever seen—a quail hunt 
showing the coveys rising, birds falling and the 
dog work; a deer hunt, turkey hunt and a duck 
hunt in the Carolinas, ora salt water fishing trip 
on the Jersey Coast—pictures with all the atmos. 


phere and action ee can want, taken during the 
past year by the FIELD AND STREAM staff. 


To give you a better idea of these pictures, I am 
quoting a letter from Dr. E. L. Warren, of the 
Ramsey County Game Protective Association 
of Minnesota, as follows: 

March 16, 1918 


My dear Mr. Warner: 

Our affair went off in great shape last eve- 
ning, having had 115 sportsmen present, 87 of 
whom joined our local Ramsey County Game 
Protective Association. 


The pictures were wonderful beyond words, 
and everyone applauded and yelled while they 
were being shown. Your telegram was timed 
to the minute, it having come just as the quail 
picture was being shown, and was read alo 

y John B. Sanborn, the President. Needless 
to say it excited the wildest sort of applause 


and approval. y si , 
ery Sincerely, 
By E. L. Warren 


We will be glad to have you correspond with us 
if you are interested in arranging a novel enter- 
tainment of this kind. We can guarantee it will 
make your banquet, outing or casting tourna- 
ment a success. 


Motion Picture Department 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO- 
25 West 45th St., New York City 
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SMOKE OUT MINK, SKUNK, 
ETC., WITH 










Improved 

In cold weather :rappers smoke out more mink, 
“coon,”’ skunk, ete., in one day than they can take in 
traps in a month—besides they get prime worth 
the most money. 25c. brings illustrated guide. It tells 
how, giving the first time in print the treasured secrets 
of the wisest old trappers in this country. 


dollars to you. 
TRAPPERS SUPPLY CO., Dept. R, Oak Park, Ill. 


LONG NEEDED INVENTION SUPPLIED 
Handy Little Shell Cleaner 


Clean your rifle shells and get better results. Manufac- 
turers investigate merits and practical value of Pat. 
827866. All rights for sale. Write the inventor for 
copy of letters patent of new and useful invention. Arms 
and ammunition makers and manufacturers of small ma- 
fete be interested. All rights for the U. &.,. 


JOHN H. HART, Hall, Washington 
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TIME LIMIT EXTENDED ON OLD 
TIMERS’ SHOOT 


VERYBODY who has had the oppor- 
tunity to take part in an Old Timers’ 
Shoot has had such a bully good time. 

But an impression has gone abroad that 
only Old Timers—men who have been 
shooting over the traps for fifteen years 
or more—are eligible to compete in this 
event. That is not correct. The shoot is 
held in honor of the Old Timers and a 
special effort is made to bring out some 
of the veterans, but all shooters, young 
and old, are eligible to take part and 
there is a trophy for each contestant. 

Also there has occasionally been a mis- 
understanding as to the award of the sil- 
ver trophy. This is to go to the high 
gun among those who have been shooting 
less than fifteen years. Usually the en- 
tries for this event are divided into two 
classes : 

1—The Old Timers or those who shot 
over the traps fifteen years or more ago. 

2—The Young Timers or those who 
have been shooting less than fifteen years. 

The gold trophy goes to the high ama- 
teur in the first class. The silver trophy 
goes to the high amateur in the second 
class. If two or more professionals take 
part in the Old Timers’ Event, a gold and 
silver trophy are offered to the high pro- 
fessional in each class respectively. In 
addition as a souvenir of the occasion, 
a bronze trophy is awarded to every con- 
testant who does not win one of the other 
prizes. 

An Old Timers’ event of fifty targets 
can very appropriately be made a part of 
the program of either a registered tourna- 
ment or any other large shoot. Or it will 
make a most attractive club shoot in it- 
self and will be the means of bringing 
out a large attendance, not only the vet- 
erans who have not been very active at 
the club in recent years, but also’ the 
younger shooters who are glad of this 
opportunity to pay honor to these Old 
Timers. Many clubs that have been more 
or less inactive during the past year have 
been able to renew the interest of their 
members by arranging for an Old Timers’ 
event and giving it widespread publicity. 

Any club that fails to hold an Old 
Timers’ Shoot during 1918 is missing the 
opportunity for staging an event that will 
long be remembered as a most enjoyable 
occasion by all who take part. 














SPECIFY 


“DEAD SHOT” 


Smokeless Powder in your shells for Fall shooting 


Shells loaded with “DEAD SHOT” Powder will be found 
uniform in all the essential qualifications that are necessary 
in a thoroughly dependable load. 


High Velocity Even Patterns Light Recoil 


Notice how unusually easy you can clean your gun barrel 
when you use “ DEAD SHOT”’ and how the old tendency of 
leading is eliminated. 

Stability of “‘ DEAD SHOT ”’ is guaranteed in all climates. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Awarded Gold Medal for 
both Gan and Single 
Ln ba Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 



















To prices for Skunk and Muskrat. 

Possum, Fox, Beaver and all 
other furs will bring you big money. 
We need an enormous amount of furs this 
year. We will pay you the price to get them. 
Over 37 years of honest dealing with trappers. 
Three-quarters of a million Fs ages World- 
wide reputation for square dealing. 


GET FUR PRICE LIST NOW 


Shen ust see what we are paying and you will ship 
to “BIGGS at Kansas City.” We hold fur 
shipments separate. Just write uest on a 
tag and put in your shipment. We will hold your 
furs until you have had time to receive 

check. If amount is not what you expect, 
return check and we will send back your 
furs quick. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Trappers’ Supplies At Factory Cost— 

Everything you need, Guns, + aon, 

Traps, Animal Baits, ar "rock - bottom, 
money-saving prices, talog Free. 

e Send your name today for 

a free re ae Trap- & 

— ng OE monthly m: ine 
or trappers. reatest published. inter- 

esting. Instructive. orth real nue 

but it’s yours—free. Write at once. 


EV W. Biccs & Co. ' 


889 Biggs Bidg., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Can’t “The Finest Gun 
Balk — in the World” for 


Game or Traps 





Creep— 
Double Send ae fl Illustrated 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4658 North 18th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Guaranteed for Life 
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CAMP OUTFITS Indian Moccasins 


“Both Lace or Slipper’’ 
Made of Genuine a 
Men’s Sizes 6-11- - - at $4 
Ladies’ or Boys’ sizes 2-6 at $3. m4 










Sporting, Military or Home Guard 
Uniforms and Equipment 





Rubber Boots Puttees Sent prepaid Ff maces of price 
Sees Sens Leggings oney tisfactory 
onchos Mess Kits 
Flannel Shirts Comfort Kits We Make the Finest 
Sweaters Belts Buckskin Hunting 
Navy and Army Regulation Insignia Shirts and Coats 
Previous Service Ribbons 25c. each in America 
Write for our pri thi Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoes 
“Batisfection pm phew nce od 9 —_ in the Country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin 


ard Horsehide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 











Cruising Shoes have no superior as a Hunting Shoe. 


Anitye 2 ves poh Send for free catalog today 
SUPPLY Co.” 18 use best i METZ & SCHLOERB, No.88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


FIeLp AND STREAM is moving into 
new quarters. 

The Government has comman- 
deered the entire Printing Crafts 
3uilding for the Quartermaster’s 
Department, which necessitated our 
moving elsewhere. 

We were fortunate enough to se- 
cure splendid, and we think, even 
more complete offices, at 25 West 
45th street, where we shall be from 
now on, and always glad to see any 
of our readers who care to call. 











STOCKING AND SCREENING A 
BROOK 


Will you kindly tell us the best method 
of screening a brook and whether it is 
better to screen at the pond or at the 
mouth of the brook where it goes into the 
trout brook? We are troubled with 
pickerel coming from the pond into our 
Potatuck stream and we are wondering if 
you could advise us the best method for 
taking care of it. 

Do the laws in Connecticut prevent one 
from screening a brook? If they do not. 
if you will kindly tell us the best method 
to pursue we would greatly appreciate it. 

We would also like to ask you which, in 
your opinion, is the proper trout to supply 
the stream with; whether it is more satis- 
factory to use speckled trout or rainbow, 
and their habits. 


THE POTATUCK ROD AND GUN CLUB, 


Cuas. A. TEMPLETON. 
President. 


Ans.—We would suggest screening at 
the mouth of the brook where it enters 
the pond. If you attempt to screen the 
brook itself you will have a great deal of 
trouble from drifting during the spring 
freshets. A stout square mesh chicken 
wire of about one-half-inch mesh makes 
the best screen, and this should be fas- 
tened to stakes driven in a semi-circle 
from bank to bank covering the mouth 
of the stream. So far as we know there 
is no law in Connecticut against screening 
brooks, provided, of course, that the 
stretch under consideration is owned or 
controlled by you. Would advise speckled 
and rainbow trout for stocking.—Eb. 


‘ 





THE FLAG OF HONOR 


AN ANGLER’S SERVICE FLAG 


Enclosed please find picture of a Serv- 
ice Flag which is hanging over one of our 
best trout streams, in memory of seven 
trout fishermen of Scranton who are now 
in the service. The flag is flying over the 
Paupack stream at South Sterling, Wayne 
County, Pennsylvania. 

The idea in putting this flag up was to 
have each of these men represented in 
spirit at their favorite stream and to let 
them know that they are not forgotten at 
home. 

Your letter from one of our men in 
France (printed in the August issue) 
shows how their thoughts turn to our 
woods and streams, so this flag may stir 
other sportsmen tO raise flags to cheer 
friends who are in the service. 

Each man’s name is printed on pieces 
of tape and sewed opposite each star, and 
I might add that the flag shows up won- 
derfully against the green foliage of the 
trees, backed by the swift and rushing 
waters of the turbulent stream—A 
READER. 


WHAT IS AMBERGRIS? 
Can you inform me just what is am- 
bergris I see mentioned frequently? 
I know it has something to do with a 
whale but what part I don’t know. 
Ropert A. FRAKE. 


Ans.—Ambergris is the blubberous sub- 
stance from sick whales, found floating 
in the sea, and it is sometimes washed 
up on the shore. It is worth a lot of 
money to-day—perhaps $25 or $30 an 


he man who finds a medium sized 
chunk of this jelly, which hardens when 
exposed to the air, might invest the pro- 
ceeds from it and retire for life. It is 
used by the makers of perfume. 

In recent years scientists have estab- 
lished the fact that ambergris is really the 
secretion of a whale suffering from in- 
digestion. Whales are extremely fond of 
squid. The squid is provided with a 
horny beak, which the whale neglects to 
remove before eating. The result is that 
too great accumulation of these horny 
substances in the whale’s interior causes 
a rebellion, which results in the stomach’s 
contents seeking the open air, and a small 
fortune is set floating on the sea. 

Whale hunters always look through the 
carcass of a captured whale for this sub- 
stance. The first chunk, the size of a 
barrel, brought a Provincetown captain 
$30,000. 





FLIES FOR SMALL-MOUTH BASS 


Will you kindly tell me the proper size 
fly to use for small-mouth bass for river 
fishing. Fly fishing for bass is rather 
new to most of us in this section, and 
we are anxious to learn of the best size 
fly to use. RaLtpH W. Roserts. 


Ans.—Regarding sizes of flies for small 
mouth bass, would say that the No. 6 to 
No. 8 seem best. They are the ones I 
use, and I have gotten the best success 
on Montreal, Silver Doctor, Parmachenee 
Belle, Royal Coachman and Red Ibis, with 
White Miller for late evening.—Ep. 





CAN CARP JUMP? 
I should like to know if a carp can 
jump. G. REGISTER. 
Ans.—We have never seen them leap 
but have always been under the impres- 
sion that they are bottom feeders. They 
are not game fish.—Eb. 
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Collar Comfort and Economy 


Cut collar costs! Save laundry bills! Evade the discomforts of 
wilting collars! Have a clean stiff collar always no matter how 
hot the day nor how strenuous your work. 


Mark  bettee aioe Sex a you C i : e he 
: eanavie 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Advertising Division 
WILMINGTON Fd.&S. DELAWARE C oO ] ] ars 
(A Du Pont Product) 

O Challenge Collars -=—— (1) Fairfield Rubber Cloth 

© Py-ta-in Toilet Goods (1 Industrial Dynamites | actually save you from $15.00 to $20.00 yearly by 
Onno ee A Foe eases | | eliminating constant collar purchases and continual 
oO cha Wall Finish | Cl Hunting and Tragslosting laundry bills. They never wilt because they are 
(C Town and Country Paint | ( Anesthesia Ether Py-ra-lin stiffened instead of starched. When 
© Vitrolac Varnish Ci Metal Lacquers ! soiled a damp cloth and a little soap will readily 
$5 ll 3 aoa heren : remove the stain. Wearable instantly and always. 
C Bridgeport Finishes | C) Commercial Acids A pronounced improvement upon any collar you 
© Auto Ename! 7 Alums have ever seen. 

Cy Rayne Top Matwicl | () Pigment Bases Made in all popular styles aud half sizes. Sold by most 


C) Motor Fabrikoid OC) Far Distiiates _ good dealers. Check Challenge Collars in the coupon, state 























C Craftsman Fabrieid OSes haves your style and size and enclose 35 cents for a sample. 
Name THE ARLINGTON WORKS 
| Owned and operated by 
Address 
; | E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
City State 725 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Business gay The Du Pont American Industries are: 
i\ 5 | I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. . . . . . Explosives 
\\ Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable B idg., N. YF vase and Coal Tar Chemicals 
HET ula con Works 183 B eaten PER bonther Suapieuten 
' | e Arlington s, roadway. vory Pyralin an leanable Collars 


Harrisons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 


Visit the Du Pont Products Store Du Pont Dyestuffs Co., Wilmington, Deb 28" ee ee Coal Tar Dyestuffs 


Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Or 
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«c A LM AC” hesstaliliadiiediiies 
with Patent ‘‘No-Slip”’ Bodies 
_THE SENSATIONAL FLY FISHING LURE 
Boog THE 


“BOB DAVIS” 


and other “no-slip’’ patterns 
mentioned by Mr. Witt H. 
Due in “THE SIEGE OF 
| THE BIG BASS” were made 
a by the originator and patentee. 


| CALL J. McCARTHY, 219 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Price SO cents each, per dozen $5.50 
Send 5c. stamp for beautifally ee catalog, in colors, of anglers’ specials, including instructions ] 
cast 






























NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE 


is full of intensely interesting, val- 
uable facts, instruction and informa- 
tion regarding Hunting, Fishing, 
Trapping. ‘Tells all about guns, 
and rifles; how to select them; how 
to reload ammunition; how to 
build blinds for hunting game; 
how to train your dog; best time 
and places to hunt and fish; kinds 
of bait to use at different times of 
— year, and other valuable fish- 

information by Dixie Carroll; 
Is all about camping and 
woodcraft. Sent for a whole 
year, over 1500 pages in all, of 
just the kind of stuff you like vest, 
together with this handsome 
watch fob tor only $1.00, Your 
money refunded if yon are 
not perfectly satixfied when 
you receive the first copy. 


Special Offer 


Just to show you what it’s 























When After Big Game 
You’ll Need a Pair of 


“IDEAL”’ 


LEGGINGS 
Uv. GGING 

The Boys in the service tell us 
“They Stand Up, They Fit and 
Wear Well.” They are the kind 
you want for any sort of Out- 
door service. 

Made of U. S. Army Standard O. D. Duck. 

Easy to put on and take off. 


Look for the “Ideal” label. 
SIZE No. } CALF + Inches 























vertisement and mail it 
right now to 


NATIONAL 
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ATENTED, May 26, 1908 
Dew, 27, 1910, Mar, 28, 1911 


Oriental wiegier $icc, ly 
If your Sporting Goods or Shoe Man can’t Little E ler 15¢ 7) 
supply them write to Legging Dept. Rt pint oe trips 25°jar 
ROSENWASSER BROS., Inc. : 


MANUFACTURERS 


LONG ISLAND CITY N. Y.- 


























RED WING MOTOR CO., Dept. F RED WING, MINN., U. S. A. 





f ye< MOTOR ne POWER TO SPARE i 


‘‘DOES YOUR BOAT WORK?”’ 


A few years ago that was a common query, and 


the answer usually was: “Not very well.’ 
Now, it means something else. The time when 
GOOD marine engines are to be suspected of 


“lame backs” and “rheumatism” at critical_mo- 
ments has passed. If you ask a THOROBRED 
owner if his boat works he will assume you mean 


Unit Power Hy Model ‘‘F’’ THOROBRED is it performing service of profit. He’s long since 
28-36 H. P, 4 1-16x5 forgotten that there used to be motors that didn’t 
Furnished with or without Unit Power Plant “work.’ 
A THOROBRED at work in your boat means lower fuel bills and continuous pleasing 
service. 14 to 40 H. P. They burn kerosene, too. 
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RANGE OF BLACK BASS 

I would very much appreciate a list of 

all the States where there is bass fishing. 
GraFF F. WotrFe. 

Ans.—The bass is indigenous along the 
entire northern tier of States from Min- 
nesota east to New Brunswick, including 
Ontario and southern Quebec. He is not 
found any further north but extends as 
far south as Florida, where the large 
mouth bass grows to as large as twenty 
pounds. From there west to Texas is the 
southern range and practically all the 
States included between Minnesota, New 
Brunswick, Florida and Texas contain 
black bass, both large and small mouth. 
For this reason he is the most popular 
fresh water game fish. In Florida the 
large mouth sometimes reaches a weight 
of 16 and 17 pounds.—Eb. 





LOW WATER 

By Ladd Plumley 
I WAS fishing up a shallow stretch of 

the Beaverkill River in the State of 

New York. We were in the middle of 
a drought, and the water was discour- 
agingly low and clear. Not a rise had 
dimpled the surface since I had hit the 
stream, and it was evident that the fish 
were not feeding. Quite by accident my 
fly swirled under a rock, and instantly I 
was fast to a fair trout. I didn’t fill my 
creel that afternoon, but my mental note- 
book has the entry, “When the water is 
low neglect everything rather than fish- 
ing directly against the sides of half- 
submerged rocks.” 

But you will say that it is difficult to 
use a dry fly against and under nubbins 
of rocks. So it is, and if you want_fish 
when they are not feeding you will some- 
times have to demean yourself enough 
to use a sunken fly. And for all places 
in times of low water the bases of sunk- 
en rocks are the most productive. This 
in accordance with the habits of trout, 
and particularly of brown trout. In times 
of low water fish hide themselves from 
their many enemies. If your fly is di- 
rected into their places of hiding your 
chances for success are greatly increased. 

With every condition of stream the 
method of the fly fisherman _ should 
change, and with the hours of the day. 
At evening trout leave their lurking 
places and take to the riffs or the shal- 
lows. This applies more particularly 
again to the brown trout, and when the 
water is low. Doubtless in high water 
trout can be found almost anywhere and 
will not generally be found at the pro- 
tecting cover of the sides of rocks. 

I am inclined to believe that we fly 
fishermen neglect the study of the habits 
of our quarry. We are inclined to chuck 
our flies at random, and frequently we 
cdo the chucking over water which has few 
inhabitants. We should keep our eyes 
well opened and attempt to discover for 
ourselves the haunts of large trout un- 
der the conditions when we fish the 
stream. 

It is certain that in times of low water 
trout are hidden. And where the bottom 
cf the stream is rocky they are hidden at 
the sides or under rocks. As floating 
food will drift against the sides of par- 
tially submerged rocks, these are the hid- 
ing places which should have the atten- 
tion of the fly fisherman. 

If any one doubts that partially sub- 
merged rocks are the hiding places of 
trout in low water, let him fish for a 
full day these haunts to the exclusion of 
other places. The numerous rises he 
will have will cause him never again to 
neglect the projecting nubbins of rocks. 
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} LIEUTENANT 
a] DINSMORE ELY 
le] U-S-As 
DIED IN SERVICE 
FRANCE 
April 217 1918 
J 


Avaliant flyer 
A true American 

felling to earth 
~Adeathless leaf 
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While Heads Are Bared. 


IEUTENANT ELY, it is ours reverently to 


acknowledge the service you have rendered. 


To your country and ours, you gave all 
you had to give, a life, young and buoyant, offered 
when you had but just arrived at life’s fullest under- 
standing—and more than this no man can give. 


But in the giving, sir, you gave as well the out- 
pour of your stout young heart —that all of us to 
whom you pass along the touch might offer prayer, 
and. carry on in better understanding of .that 
ennobled cause for which no sacrifice shall be in vain. 


Some of us are far behind the fighting lines of 
France today. For circumstance has made two 
battle lines, and there must be therefore those gone 
to fight, and others kept behind to carry on at home. 


But as you say, both lines bring chance for 
deeds well done, and great investments too. 


Little did you know, Lieutenant Ely, when you 


went to the post that day, that your last letter to 
those proud parents you left back home contained a 
message not alone for them, but, simple and sincere, 
for all your countrymen as well. 


It did, indeed, for you uncovered the heart of all 
America when you wrote, “J want to say in closing, 
if anything happens to me let’s have no mourning 
in spirit or in dress, for like a Liberty Bond, it is an 
investment, not a loss, when a man dies for his 
country.” 


The Fourth Liberty Loan is now announced. 


Do you think, Lieutenant Ely, that we shall 
soon forget your admonition—or that we shall not 


proudly subscribe for all we possibly can of your 
country’s Liberty Bonds, which you so nobly glorified? 


Indeed, we can do no less, for it seems to us 
that each subscription blank must bear your parting 
salutation—“for like a Liberty Bond, it is an invest- 
ment, not a loss, when a man dies for his country.” 
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BUY UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BONDS 
OF THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 
=> This Space Contributed to Winning the War by ee oe we 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Daleisg, rete Wale, 
DA fo Fiokonges 
Quality —Plus 


Abbey & Imbrie tackle 
owes its dominant 
place in the esteem of 
anglers to something 
more than the use of 
reliable materials and 
careful methods of 
manufacture. It is the 
tackle of supreme appeal be- 
cause 97 years of scrupulous 
development have given it a 
characterful, individualized 
excellence transcending all 
ordinary standards of quality. 
Reflecting, as it does, the experience, the 
intuition, seasoned j t, the 
Sa of a tang Eee of 
© Seale cunnet tell to Ol complandy and 
dependably the utmost requirements of 
the angler of today. 
Write for Our 1918 Catalog 
BAKER, MURRAY & IMBRIE, Inc. 


15-17 Warren Street, New York 







THE 
SIGN OF THE 
LEAPING DOLPHIN 









Casts Perfectly 
for Dry Fly, Flies 
or Bait 





“I now have in use a No, 4 6-ft. Leader which 
I received from you—been using it four years. 
and just yesterday caught a 4-lb Rainbow Trout 
at Big Bear Lake. It certainly is a wonder.” 


Thousands of Similar Testimonials 
JOE WELSH, Pasadena, California 


Exclusive Agent U.S. and Canada 


















Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
other fur-bearing animals 
in la numbers, withthe 
New, Folding, Galvanized ¥ 
Catches them like a fly-trap catches flies, Made in 
all sizes. Write for price list, and free klet on 
best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


Jj.F. Gregory, 3319 Oregon Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
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ANNUAL 
PRIZE 
FISHING 
CONTES 





That Sixteen Dou Black Bass 


Dr. Magraw’s reply to Mr. Dale John Crittenberger’s analysis published 
in our September issue came in the office too late for us to get it in Mr. Critten- 


berger’s hands in time for his reply to 
our next issue. 


catch this issue; we shall publish it in 





LEADERS—1918 PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST 


Following are the leaders reported up 





to the time of going to press. 

Don’t forget there are more prizes than 
ever this year (5 to 8 in each class), so 
enter any and all of your fish. You stand 
a good chance of being a winner. 


Brook Trout 


Jacob Wertheim. 
Eugene G. Free. 
Rainbow Trout 
Ted Ross. 
F. B. Gorr. 
Fred. K. Burnham. 
G. W. Long. 
Brown Trout 
Percy Warwick. 
Ralph W. Carey. 
P. J. Downey. 
Landlocked Salmon 
E. W. Clark. 
P. H. Killelea. 
Wm. T. Quimby. 
Small-Mouth Black Bass 
W. S. Neil. 
S. B. McMaster. 
Henry G. Martin. 
Andrew Olsman. 


Large-Mouth Black Bass 
Division) 
George E. Persall. 
Charles C. Norris. 
G. N. Agnew. 
Henry Bulot. 
F. V. Samwill. 
Large-Mouth Black Bass 
Division 


(Northern 


(Southern 


J. T. Pape. 
Louis S. Daline. 
Mrs. Roy Moore. 
J. Amber Johnson. 
Great Northern Pike 

Harry N. Potter. 
Paris S. Russell. 
E. Mandinson. 
A. A. Huckel. : 

Wall-Eyed Pike 
Thomas Hoban. 
C. H. Hapeman. 

Striped Bass 

Walter A. Harper. 
John Luther Wilson. 


Channel Bass 

Isaac Newlin. 

George E. Dien. 

C. E. Holgate. 

G. H. Rutman, Jr. 

Tarpon 

W. Ashby Jones. 

John Igelstroem. 

Wm. J. Daut. 


THE BIG BLUE OF ’SQUAN INLET 
By H. C. Naylor 
Winner First Prise, Bluefish, 1917 Contest 
HAD been having poor luck all the 
week, so I decided to get up at four 
o’clock that morning and see if I could 
not land a striped bass When Big Ben 
went off I got in my fishing togs and beat 
it across the beach to be among the first 
ones on the bar. Luck was still against 
me, for I didn’t even have a strike. 
fished up and down the beach, only stop- 
ping long enough to eat my breakfast and 
dinner. Some of the boys tried to kid 
me, and said: “Hap, why don’t you sell 
out and give it up?” Others said, “Can’t 
you cast any more?” or “Where is your 
good luck to-day?” but I still stuck to it. 
I made a nice cast and landed out in the 
sloughway, and my line had hardly settled 
before I felt a slight pick-up. I waited, 
then lifted on the pole and sunk the hook 
in the fish. Then the fun started. Up 
and down the beach he ran, but always 
back to the tideway. For a moment I 
thought it was a bass, for he did not come 
out of the water once or show his tail, 
as is customary with bluefish. After see- 
sawing up and down for about twenty 
minutes I got him near the shore. By 
this time it seemed about half the bunga- 
low population of Manasquan Beach was 
following me and giving me all sorts of 
advice on landing big fish. Someone 
cried out, “Oh, he has lost him!” I was 
beginning to get a little tired when he 
let up, and as I started him for the under- 
tow he got one look at me and away he 
went again, but this time I landed him, 
and he certainly was a beauty. Luck was 
with me, for he had my snell nearly bitten 
in half. I was rigged for bass and, not 
thinking of catching a blue, did not have 
on a wire snell. 

Everybody wanted to take pictures of 
the fish. Someone handed me a scale 
and we weighed my catch, and he was just 
sixteen and one-quarter pounds. 

It’s out of the ordinary for such large 
fish to come in shore to feed unless there 
is a scarcity of food off shore. There is al- 
ways plenty of small fish upon which the 
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In The Big Woods at 
Night—The Justrite Lamp 


Old woodsmen swear there is nothing so 
thoroughly panicky as missing the trail at 
night 

To suddenly discover you are stumbling 
through unbroken underbrush—you hurriedly 
try to retrace your steps in the gloom—the 
helpless feeling as you stumble deeper and 
deeper into wild country—the sickening 

realization that you 

CAMP LAMP are lost! 

It is then that a 
steady, brilliant, reli- 
able camp lamp is 
worth its weight in 
gold. Its cheerfulness, 
the increased confi- 
dence it gives, the abil- 
ity to pick your wayby 
compass if necessary, 
all make it a prime 
requisite in your outfit. 

There is a Justrite 
tah... that is.just right for 

V 
Maman ae 

Be it hunting, camping, fishing, canoeing, 
or just loafing, the Justrite 
will make your life in the 
woods more comfortable, 
safer, pleasanter and more 
successful. 

The Justrite, above ev- 
erything, is dependable. 
You always know just how 
many hours of light you 
have in reserve, and it nev- 
er “runs down” or slackens 
its brilliancy. The Nos. 
100, 95 and 44 Lamps are 
equipped with self-lighting 
attachments— no matches 
required. 

The Justrite camp light 
is small and takes up next 
to no room in your kit, 
weighs almost nothing. 
The Justrite No, 44 head- 
light is specially adapted 
for Hunting and for woods 











going in rough country 

or in any place where “ 

you want both hands Suir eeu 
free. The light always Hunting Lamp 


shines on whatever you are 
looking at! Thousands of the No. 44 lamps are 
used by professional trappers—in a!l parts of 
the world—from Alaska to South Africa. 
Sent direct from the factory, postpaid on receipt ot 
price. No. 44 Headlight $4.50. Equipped with spe- 
cial Long Distance Lens, 50c extra. Cap, any size, 
35ce. No. 100, $1.50; No. 95 (larger size), $2.00; 


Justrite Camp Lantern (in metal carrying case), 


Booklet on Request 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO., Dept“S,” Chicago, Ill. 











send o penay. Just send 
in a 23 


fee 


D\—send us $2 a month until $15.76 has 











blues feed coming out of the Manasquan 
Inlet, which perhaps accounts for it. The 
strong tide forms a deep hole both north 
and south of the inlet, which is an excel- 
lent place for the large fish to lay, also a 
quiet spot for the small fry. At Manas- 
quan Beach there is fine fishing nearly all 
summer, both in the river and the ocean. 
In the summertime bass, kingfish and 
fluke are plentiful. It’s an ideal place to 
spend your vacation besides. 

Anybody enjoying fishing would cer- 
tainly enjoy catching large bluefish. As 
everyone knows who fish for large fish, 
the big blues are the bulldogs of the 
ocean, and an angler after he lands a big 
one will be perfectly content to sit down 
and rest. 

As I was using a twelve-thread line I 
had to handle him with care and keep a 
level head at all times. I'll tell you, boys, 
it was some sport. Come down and try 
it the next chance you have. 






A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer's. If he 
will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.00. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 








Do not send 





HONOR CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 


Weight—16%, Ibs. 

Length—37¥4 in. 

Girth—18 in. 

Caught—Manasquan Beach, N. J. 
Rod—Degama. 

Reel—Meisselbach. 

Line—Vom Hofe. 

Lure—Spearing minnow. 











A TIDE RUNNING PRIZE 
WINNER 


By Violet H. Deane 
W cakfish, 


Prize, 
Contest 

T was a fair day and we all started out 

on a fishing trip. We were about five 
miles from shore and then it was time 
for lunch. Having brought ample sup- 
plies from home we sat on the deck and 
ate our fill, waiting for the tide to make. 

The tide blew in with a gale behind. 
We had shrimp with us and we decided 
to fish anyway. Our guide threw out the 
shrimp to attract the fish. We all fished 
and fished, but luck seemed against us. 
Then someone had a good idea and told 
us to put live worms on, and we thought 
we would try it. I was the only one who 
didn’t change my bait. My shrimp was 
nibbled and then I pulled and hooked my 
prize winner. 

The rod nearly bent in half. The fish 
jumped many times clear out of the 
water to free itself. It was diffcult to 
land him, as the boat tossed and the man 
could not use a net very skillfully. At 
last I got him very near to the boat and 
into the net—the rest was easy. We un- 
hooked him and put him in the box, then 
we made for home as a storm threatened. 
He was a hungry fish and I guess wanted 
food before the storm broke. He cer- 
tainly was a beauty—eight and one-half 
pounds of glorious fight. 


Winner Fourth 1917 





HONOR CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 


Weight—8% Ibs. 

L ength—31/ in, 

Girth—15¥ in. 

Caught—Great South Bay, L. I. 
Rod—Bethabara. 

Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—Cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Shrimp. 














check. 


your dealer's 
parme. 


PRICE 
$2.00 
Dept. F 


JONES HAT COMPANY ii:'Ssu 














he choice of expert bait casters 
for more than 25years, 


TALBOT REEL & MFG.Co. 








Thirteenth & Lydia Ave. Kansas City; Mo. 








Catch Big Fish! 


Send 75c today for the 
liveliest bait that floats. 


Rush Tang 


Minnow 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


A sure killer for Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Muscallonge. For 
trolling or casting, At your dealer’s or direc -t, postpaid. 75¢ 
“Regular,” “Junior,” or “Weedless Midget” models each 
Four of assorted colors and 

models, $3.00. 
Deaiers: Send today 
for my generous 
Selling Plan, 
Ask your jobber 
for beantifully 
lthographed 
Counter 
Display, 







 RUSHTANGO, 
MIDGET 
WEEOLES SS BAIT 










914 Rush bias, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Duck Hunters Asking Us This 
Season for Rose pen. Doce 


Sure 
proof 
they are 
O.X. and 
get the — 
game. Have you tried them? 
up small and fool them all. 
THE ROSE FOLDING DECOY . 
3446 Evergreen Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Price $7.00. They fold 
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i Uncle Sam wants you to lend him some more : 
money. You came across on the run for the 
ai First, Second and Third Liberty Loan. NOW sas 
. SHOOT THE LEVER INTO HIGH for the & 
AS FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN AND DOWN GOES THE HUN. Ix 
ec DON’T HOLD OUT ON UNCLE SAM. eed 
—- HE HELPED YOU GET ALL YOU’VE GOT. +» 
se Buy, Buy, Buy. You’ll be Happier and Wiser. 
Let’s plant a SOLAR PLEXUS PUNCH. \ 
And ELIMINATE the KAISER. 
DON’T “PIKE;” PLUNGE! 
y Put your last dollar into the FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN. ) 
% IT’S THE BEST BET YOU EVER MADE IN YOUR SP 
Pe. LIFE. 3e 
i) BECAUSE i 
YOU CAN’T LOSE a 
There’s nothing so mean in all the world as A STINGY MAN. 
al AMERICANS ARE NOT STINGY. “7 
ie) That’s what makes these United States the GREATEST & 
be NATION IN THE WORLD. % 
: AMERICANS ARE KNOWN AROUND THE GLOBE 1 
Gay AS THE BEST SPENDERS ON EARTH. ~ 
. SO GO TOIT. LIVE UP TOOUR REPUTATION. Roby 
PUT YOUR MIND ON UNCLE SAM’S FOURTH 
LIBERTY LOAN, AND LET’S PUT IT OVER WITH 
A BANG. 
=3 A BANG THAT WILL ECHO ’ROUND THE WORLD. 4 
ee A BANG THAT WILL BE THE DEATH KNELL OF ee: 
=} KAISER BILL AND HIS HORDE OF MURDERING TA) 
HUNS. ( 
NOW, THEN: EVERYBODY, ALL TOGETHER— -- 
BUY, BUY, BUY. 
THAT'S ME. amie 
Liberty-Loan-fully yours, ia) 
Geo. M. Cohan. oerk 
betes 


This Space Subscribed to Winning the War by 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
Xa 
il 


BOOT AND ATHLETIC SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
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Heres Your 








Although the Sueststte would cost you $1.50 
at your store, we are able to ps wl this 
lamp, owing to the large quantities we 
have purchased, with a_ year’s $9 
subscription to Field and Stream 
(total value $3.50) for - - «- 

This is Offer No. 1 










A Marble Hunt- 


ing Knife(regu- 
lar pet lat stores 
$1.50), delivered 


postpaid, to you, to- 
. with a full 
ear’s subscription 


sfgiel value $2. 50 


for «- <« 
This is Offer No. 2 








QUIP YOURSELF with 
one or more of the prac- 
tical articles listed on this 

page. Buy now on the rising 
market and “beat” the war lords 
to it. All are useful, serviceable 
and manufactured by the biggest 
and best known manufacturers. 
All have been tested and have 
proved 100% efficient. Each and 
every one is endorsed by FIELD 
AND STREAM. 


If you want more than one of 
these splendid articles, get a few 
of your friends to subscribe to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Add the 
additional amount required to the 
regular subscription price, and we 
will send you the article desired 
and the subscriptions to your 
friends. 


Every sportsman you induce to 
subscribe to FIELD AND STREAM 
will result in saving you at least 
$1.00 on any article you select. 
Isn’t it worth the effort? 


Don’t overlook the St. Lawrence 
reel, the tackle box, the tubular 
flash and the “Luckie” strike steel 
rod. We have only recently 
added these splendid articles to 
our assortment. The manufac- 
turers of the above articles quoted 
us, in quantity lots, a price low 
enough to enable us to offer you 
these articles in connection with 
FIELD AND STREAM and at a big 
saving to you. The supply is 
limited and inasmuch as they are 
new, the demand will be large. 
Order today and equip yourself. 


Don’t put off until tomorrow 
what you are inclined to do 
today. Doit now before you 
forget it. 
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“Get-Aboard” Opportunity 









FITS THE POCKET $ 








ing Kamp-Kook-Kit would 
ut by , buying in — 4 
quantities, we are able to offer it 


Field ‘ond s Pearcy Sg to we 93, 50 
This is Offer No. 5 


In the store 
cost you $2.50. 








This LEEDAWL Compass sells for $1.25in the 
stores and by purchasing them in large lots 
we are able to offer one to you $2. 

rss a yese' & cubsoription 

or - 


This is Offer No. 6 








The 
Ever Ready 
DAYLO 


This nickel plated tubular 
flashlight measures 


complete with battery in 
the nearest store for 
sone 50. You bee | have 

ne with a year’s sub- 


scription to 2 92, 75 


| aaa: and Stream 
This is Offer No. 7 


. 











This is one of the steel rods that have figured most prominently in Field and 


Stream’s Annual Prize Fishing Contests. 
and is manufactured by t 


expert fishermen. 


” _ 


the Horton Manufacturi 
turers of the famous “‘Bristol’’ rod. The Luckie 
It sells in your own tackle store for $2.25. 














THE ST. LAWRENCE REEL 
It’s a corking light weight, smooth running, bait casting 
reel. Nickel plated, wit click and drag, capacity 60 yards. 
It is manufactured by Abbey & ” one of the largest 
tackle manufacturers in the world, It retails for $2.50. 


hig ty have it with a year’s subscription $3.50 


and Stream ($4.50 value) for - 











This is Offer No. 4 
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ou this rod with a 
ield and Stream 


We are able to offer 
ear’s subscription to 
i$4.25 value) for 


3.50 


This is Offer 
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< SPORTING =a 
“AND 





"i VACATION= = 
PLACES = 












Canada. 
not only accurate but unbiased, 
seasons of the year, etc. 
give as complete detail as we would like, 
and guides and all particulars necessary. 


fe recommend the following places, but, 








~~ ARE ‘YOU PLANNING A FISHING, 1} HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? 


In connection with this department we run an Information Bureau and employ a corps of assistants who for years have gathered aud tabulated 
on file cards the most complete information possible with regard to the best fishing, hunting, camping and canoeing waters in the United States and 


These reports are secured direct from sportsmen who have visited these places within the last twelve months so that this information is 
and includes the best hotels, camps and guides, as well as the hunting and fishing possibilities, giving the best 
as it is impossible to cover all the localities in the country and at the same time 
if you will write us, enclosing a stamped envelope, we will send you the names of the hotels, camps 








Big Game Season in the 
Famous Lec County, Florida 
—— Opens November 20th 
Big Crop of Quail, Deer, Turkey this year 
Finest Tarpon and Other Florida Fishing 


Excellent golf course. Trapshooting daily. 
Fine kennels for housing sportsmen’s dogs. 





“Come to Florida this Winter and save coal” 


HOTEL BRADFORD 


IS THE HEADQUARTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 
PETER P. SCHUTT, Mgr. Fort Myers, Fla, 


Good Hunting in Comfort 

Deer, Lhe ae , Quail, Snipe and Duck shooting near 
Georgetown, 8. C. I have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and ai necessary accommodations for parties. 
Separate quarters and arrangements can be made for 
parties wishing to camp together. A house boat with 
comfortable bunks will be furnished for ducking parties 
without extra charge for parties of three or more. Will 
accommodate eight. Fine salt-water fishing Write for 
dates and accommodations. 


A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 
FOR SALE~Fine hunting preservein South Carolina 


Abounds in game. Deer, quail, ducks, snipe, wild tur- 
keys and all kinds of small game. 4800 acres, mostly 
pine timber of fine quality. Part old rice flelds. Modern 
dwelling of 16 rooms, with four bathrooms, 14 fireplaces, 
suitable for club house House lighted by acetylene gas. 





furnished with abundance of pure water under Kewanee | 


system, perfect sewerage, hot water heating system, be- 
side hot and cold water on every floor Detached bunga- 
low of four rooms and bath Place reached by water 
or road. Apply to owner direct 


W. DARLINGTON, ____ Georgetown, S. C. 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 


Splendid Yellowleg and Plover shooting September and 
October. Ducks, geese, English snipe and quall Novem- 
ber, December, January Shooting will be better than 


ever this season, on account of stopping the sale of game. | BATHI 'RST, NEW 


» dates must be made in advance. | 


Write for particulars. a 
Best of references in New York and other cities 


JASPER B. WHITE, Prop. 





GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING | 


(Really Plenty of Birds) 


Choice accommodation for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. References furnished 


Gen’l FRANK A. BOND 
‘LUMBERTON, N. C. “4 


Fc -¢ . Fifty Acres of Trout Pre- 
or e serve in Elk County, Pa. 


Ponds fed by strong springs. 9% ponds have carried as 
many as 10,000 mature trout. Partly cleared ground, 
pert timber. % mile wild trout stream. Bungalow and 
caretaker’s cottage. Natural gas within % mile. Penna 
R. BR. station Wilcox, Pa. Fine Maple grove. Elegant 
location for club. WII! sell reasonable account of leay- | 
ing country 


Address Box 552, Indiana, Pa. 





WHERE TO GO 
FOR 
SMALL AND BIG GAME 


In the September FIELD and 
STREAM we mentioned a number of 
good localities for big and small game 
hunting in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic and Middle Western States. 
This month you will find listed below 
good places in Canada and in the 
Western States. 

Information on how to get to the fol- 
lowing places, hotels, camps and guides, 
also cost of each, together with detailed 
data, furnished upon request. 


CANADA 
Each party got their moose. 
Party counted 17 moose in one day. F. 


guides. 


SOUTH MAGNETEWAN, ONTARIO, 


an inn. 
reported. 
TATNALL, ONTARIO, CANADA — 


Hunter had own outfit and camped out. 








Moose, deer, bear, etc. Guides can be 


had. . 

WHITEFISH, ONTARIO, CANADA— 
Party of two stayed at camp. Deer, 
bear and moose. Alex. Leveque, Stur- 
geon Falls, Ontario, can guide parties. 

WINDIGO STATION, ONTARIO, 
CANADA—Excellent moose country. 
Can refer parties to sportsman who can 








| RILEY BROOK, NEW BRUNSWICK, 


give further information. 
BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA—Plenty of game—moose, 


E. Armstrong and Phillip Leo are good | 


CANADA—Good accommodations at | 
Plenty of deer and — 


DINORWIC, ONTARIO, CANADA— | 
A few | 
deer; also ducks, rabbits and grouse. | 





| 





| 





deer and bear; also some partridge. 
Excellent sporting camps where accom- 
modations may be had. 

| BIGGAR RIDGE, NEW BRUNSWICK, | 
CANADA—Moose, bear and partridge. 
Camps situated on the Southwest Mira- | 
michi. V st A good accommodations. 

BOISETOWN, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA—William and Burt Carson 
are excellent guides. Moose, caribou, 
deer, bear and ruffed grouse. Good 
camps. well provisioned. 

PLASTER ROCK, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA—Moose, bear, deer and cari- 
bou. Can recommend camps. 


CANADA—Amos Gaunce can take care 
of parties. He has several younger 
guides, all of whom are good canoemen. 
Moose and deer shooting excellent. 











: re tao “2 


pays 








The Valley Ranch Co. 


Brooks & Larom 


VALLEY, WYOMING 
Via Cody 


ACK outfits for big game 

hunting. Elk, Mountain- 
Sheep, Deer, Bear, etc. Sept. I st 
—Nov: 15th, Teton Game Re- 
serve open this fall. Licensed 
guides. All trips arranged in 
advance. Ranch open to guests 
the year around. 


Reference: E. F. WARNER of Field 
and Stream. 


If you want to be sure of that “‘longed for’’ deer head 
trophy, oil up your gun and come up to Bear Moun- 
tain Camp_for your shoot this Fall. Located in the 
Cranberry Lake section of the Adirondacks, which for 
a number of years has been the recognized locality for 
real deer shooting. I have six new camps, built in vir- 
gin forest; can furnish guides and equipment, and can 
promise you the very best of accommodations and actual 
sport. Make your reservations now. 


J.M. BALDERSON, Prop. 
Bear Mountain Camp, W: N.Y. 


The Riverside Inn, Wanakena, N. Y. 


Charminyly located where the turbulent waters of the Inlet grad- 
nally merge into the quietness of Cranberry Lake. A clean, com- 
for'able, moderate priced place kept for those who wish to come to 
the North Woods for rest or pleasure. Has all modern conveniences 
for the cme and entertainment of It» guests, Pleaxant roome, fine 




















| dining service, baths, electric lixhta, etc. Expecia) attention paid 


to Hunters and Fishermen. Guides furnished, Within @ stone's 
throw of “de foot ob de rapid" the best trout fishing ground on 
Cranberry Lake. Good Deer Hunting within « short distance 
ofthe Inn. Onen all the year, Write tor Rates to 


H. E. CONROY . . . Wanakena, N. Y. 


For Your FALL Hunting Trip 


come to the New Inlet house, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks——-known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of deer, bear, partridges and woodeock. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, 
better, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. 
Fine soring water throughout house, with bath. Buy 
your ticket for Benson Mines, N. Y.; upon request, 4 
conveyance will meet you there; a distance Pot 4% miles; 
a geod auto road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. 
Write or telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs, L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 
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BAYSIDE HOTEL | ‘ ’ 
(Headquarters Eastport Rod and Gun Club) Big Game Hunting 
NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 








EASTPORT, L. I. 


The oldest Long Island headquarters for Duck Gunners, 
with complete modern accommodations and conveniences. 
Guides furnished and all equipment. Auto to meet trains. 





Private garage. pertinent Moose, Deer, etc., after Septem- 
"elephone 1M Eastport 
ber 14th. Also bear and smaller 
AL. SCHWEBKE, Fropristor _ game. Guides and complete outfits 
One Membership For Sale in furnished. Trips may be arranged 
by wire. Write for particulars. 


the Ragged Mountain Fish and Game Club 


The club owns two miles of forest and improved land 
on Ragged Mountain in Potter Place, N. H.., 0 te 
Kearsarge Mountain Private — stocked with "3 
and Rainbow Trout. Large club house, dining hall, 
garage, etc. 


DAVID N. CRAWFORD, 


J. HAROLD McMURRAY, Secretary 


New Brunswick Guides’ Assn., Fredericton, New Brunswick 














South Weymouth, Mass. 





Mackenzie’s Camps 


on the famous Southwest Miramichi River. At- 
lantic Salmon, Brook and Sea Trout Fly Fishing. 
Over 100 miles’ canoe trip. Moose, Caribou, 
Deer, Bear and Partridge Hunting. 

Booklet of 12 views on application. 


MURDOCK MACKENZIE 
Biggar Ridge, New Brunswick Canada 
Telegraph Address, East Florenceville, N. B. 


SHOTS AT BULL MOOSE 


and deer are reasonably certain, caribou and bear pos- 
sible. on my ground, Sisson Branch and Mamozikeil (land 
of many tracks). 48 hours from Boston and Montreal. 











WESTERN STATES 
MEDINA-LAKE, TEXAS—We are in- 
formed that there is remarkable hunt- 
ing for turkey and deer; wildfowl 
also plentiful. Party stopped at tavern. 
ESTHERVILLE, 1OW A—Choice of two 
hotels here. Excellent duck hunting. 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA—In- 





FALL HUNTING’ 
‘BiG GAME - 





formant never experienced great diffi- 
culty in securing limit on rabbits, quail, 
deer and ducks. Hotel accommodations. 
MISSOULA, MONTANA—Bear, deer 
and lion. Party camped out. How- 
ever, accommodations may be secured. 
SALESVILLE, MONTAN A—Sheep, elk, 
deer and bear. Wm. Dirrett is a good 
guide and can outfit sportsmen com- 
pletes and furnishes horses etc. Ranch 
accommodations. 
SILVER BOW, 
offers good deer hunting. 
nishes accommodations. 
JAVA, MONTANA—Mr: Chick Grims- 
ley furnishes everything except bed, gun 


MONTANA—Region 
Hotel fur- 


I’ve good camps and rigging with plenty of canoeing, and 
the trout fishing is grand. I’ve followed the woods for 
over 35 years. 


AMOS GAUNCE 
Riley Brook New Brunswick 


References; Giftord Pinchot, Henry L. Stimson, Abercrombie 
& Fitch, 8. A. Everitt, Garden City, N. 


SALMON, TROUT IN UPPER 
SHINN POND REGION 


The Birch Point Camps are situated on a peninsula in 
Upper Shinn Pond. No flies. No mosquitoes. Separate 
cozy cabins with fireplaces. Pure spring water. Home- 
grown vegetables. Excellent salmon and trout fishing in 
Upper Shinn. Trout in six other ponds and many brooks. 
Fishing good all summer. Good trails for walking ard 
mountain climbing. Bring your camera and take game 
pictures. For booklet and information, address 


W. S. McKenney Birch Point Camps _—Patten, Me 





Forks of Machias Camps 














MOOSE, CARIBOU, 
DEER, BEAR. 


The Best Districts Are Reached By gama 
The Lines Of The 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS ia | 


QUEBEC, NORTHERN ONTARIO & EASTERN MANITOBA 
HUNTING SEASON OPENS: Quebec, . Ist to 
Dec. 31st. Ontario, Oct. Ist. to Nov. 
Manitoba, Nov. 20th to Dec. 10th. 
Write for Booklet “OUT OF DOOR” (Full of 
Facts for Sportsmen) to 
Railways 


Cochrane, Ont. 
. Howard, 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
C G ma 301 Clark St., Chicago. I. 











fassenger Trafic Manager, 








Finest Trout Fishing in Maine 


Partridges—Duecks—Woodeock— 
Moose—Deer—Bear 


oo booklet and decide to try 
tg 


ame section in Maine 





and ammunition. Very able guide. Ex- 
cellent country, especially for elk, bear 
and deer. 

VALIER, MONTANA—Only hotel in 
town where accommodations may be 
had. Chick Grimsley can take care of 
parties, and his charge is $3 a day. Elk, 
bear, wolves, deer, goats, mountain 
sheep and many kinds of small game. 

CODY, WYOMING—Lodge offers good 
accommodations. Many first-class guides 
for $5 a day. Elk, deer and bear. 
Game hunted with pack outfits on hunt- 
ing trips of fifteen to thirty days or 
longer. Mr. S. Aldrich and B. C. Rum- 
sey furnish outfits, etc. 

ENCAMPMENT, WYOMING—Ranch 
at which to stop. Party reports splen- 
did success. Deer, bear, rabbits and elk 
in the hills. 

ISHAWOOA, 







"Mone ton, ee B. 





Telephone 





HENRY RAFFORD, Ashland, Aroostook County, MAINE 









Finest Deer Hunting in Maine 
BEST BIRD SHOOTING 
Late Fall Fishing 


At Zella Isle Camps 
and Lake Machias 
Camps 


Booklet and Infor- 
mation on request 


McNally Bros., Ashland, Me. | 


WYOMING — Cook, 
guides, pack and saddle horses, etc., 
furnished by lodge. Elk, deer and bear. 
Good accommodations. 

JACKSON, WYOMING—Any person 
desiring to make a trip to the Jackson 
Hole country would do well to com- 
municate with Mr. Fred Lovejoy, who 
is reported to be an efficient guide. 
Charges are reasonable. He can fur- 
nish all necessary camp outfit. Big 
game. 

VALLEY, WYOMING — Accommoda- 
tions at a real Western ranch situated 











in excellent big game country. Elk, A vast new Sage ot eosin Big enseghs ta Seripde the ols ew England and four Middle States of 
mountain sheep, bear, ducks. Teton the Americsa U 

, t . Aside from mense resources in timber, mineral, wat: » fish, nd scenery Northern 
Game Reserve open this fall, Licensed Ontario i ime millions of on of fertile, arable land for parted) eds which ang. be had 


in some districts at 50 cents per ase in 
Already there are thousands of miles Tekbees enh roads and steam railways spreading like a 


spider's web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 
Por free descriptive itterature write 
H. A. MACDONELL Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines 


guides. Trips arranged in advance. 
WOODRUFF, WISCONSIN — Hunting 
for ducks, partridge and deer. Accom- 
modations at resort on Squirrel Lake. 
Wilbur Johnson is a good guide. 


TORONTO, CANADA 























Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their 
stock. Fretp anp Stream readers are made up of red-blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford 
two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily pasate gnee shooting dogs. List your kennels 

a 


in these columns and take advantage of this active market 


ur rate for display advertisements is 


$5.00 per inch per month; classified copy 5c a word per month, each number and initia] in both ad- 
vertisement and address counting as words. No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all 


cases remittance must accompany order. 











Airedale’ Terriers 
The “One Man’’ Dog 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, 
best retriever, land, water. Will 
{ point, fine on quail, pheasant, 

A Typical Vitert liest =partridge. extensively on 








mountain lion, 
bear, endorsed by ROOSEVELT. and Kainey. Un- 
excelled Companion, fine with children, an ‘“‘hon- 
est’ doy. We have best hunting stock on carth, 
rupples, grown dogs, bitch already bred. At stud, 
Kootenai Chinook, only American Bred _ Interna- 
tional champion Airedale in the world. Has been 
used on largest game. Fee $25. Free little illue- 
trated booklet on request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


Box 23A Weston, N. J. 











—— “ALLIES FIRST’ —4 
When You Want a Dog—and you will 


want a quality dog and LOW in price, 
YOU SHOULD LET REUBEN CLARKE 
serve you. 26 years in the line means 
something. Airedales a Specialty. 


NEW YORK KENNELS, 113 E. 9th ST., N. Y. 











IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 
dogs. 


PERCY K. SWAN Box 30 Chico, Calif. 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES 





raised at the foot of “The crand old rocktes,” with access to bear, 
bob cate and lion —aen tdeal place for rai<ing vigorous, sasiey alre- 
dales, Imported and American breeders minglng the best vleod 
ot present day « — with real hunters—making real pal« for 


man, Woman or chil 


OLONE KENNELS Rex 235. Fort Ooltine, Cole. 


IREDALES, Collies and Old English 
Shepherds. Pups, Trained Dogs and 
Broodmatrons. Large instructive list 5 cents 


W. R. WATSON 
Oakland, lowa 





THE BEST IN 


POINTERS 


Some bargains in Broken Dogs, Brood Bitches 
und Puppies. Champions “ Comanche Frank” 
and “ Arnaud Ham ° in the stud, 

WRITE FOR LIST 


U. R. FISHEL, Box 50, Hope, Ind. 











“FOR SALE 
Large Chesapeake Retriever, a fine robust specimen, 
Water King stock. force broken, one year old, price $100 
Retriever, half Chesapeake, half Irish Retriever, good 
disposition and dandy looker, force broken, year and a 
half old, price $75 
Also fine selection of English Beagles Open season 


for rabbits (Long Island) October Ist to March Ist 
Everybody will want beagles this year So come early 
to get the good hunters Prices right 


JACK WOHLFARTH, Prop. 
SCRUB OAK KENNELS, Central Islip, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Llewellyn and English Setter Pups 

Finest breeding possible. From cea! field working par- 
ents. All papers for registration furnished. Send for 
descriptive price lists. Enclose stamps. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels, - Edgewood, lowa 











A GREAT TEAM OF GREAT 
DANES 


Fietp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 


I am sending you a photograph of my 
Great Dane dog team, for I know you 
have always taken a great interest in all 
the dog races. 

I trained these dogs and made my own 
outfit, including the harnesses and my 








AND 


LIVE GAME 


CONDUCTED BY 
WARREN H. MILLER 


Author of 
“Airedale, Setter and Hound” 











not go over; the space was required for 
other things more necessary. In fact, they 
have not been shipping any dogs over 
since last March. Up to that time, how- 
ever, the papers and the Red Cross mag- 
azines were full of many articles want- 
ing dogs, and more dogs, so I made that 
Red Cross drive for them last spring and 
they say we collected over $150,000. 

I carried 800 pounds on my wagon, 








MR. MC MULLEN AND HIS TEAM OF DOGS 


combination of wagon, sleigh and tobog- 
gan, all in one. Can change from one 
to the other in a minute. 

I trained these dogs for overseas serv- 
ice, but on account of the tonnage I could 








EACH DOG HAS HIS OWN TEPEE 


drove 350 miles and averaged i8 miles a 
day. The State roads were bad on my 
dogs’ feet, so they had to wear leather 
boots most of the route. 

I was on the drive seven weeks, drove 
through New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania and back to Oneida, N. Y. 
Now, since the dogs are unavailable for 
overseas service I am forced to sell them, 
much as I regret it. 

The dogs stood the trip very well and 
seemed to enjoy every minute of it. Dogs 
are almost human and excitement and 
attracting attention always appeals to 
them, providing their master or friend is 
along. 

ALLEN McMULLEN. 
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OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 


The 20th Century 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers in the World 


Dept. A, La Rue, Ohio 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


GMailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


Fox and Rabbit Hounds, 
FOR SALE Pups trained. Dogs Ne mg 
splendid game country, specialty extra natives. 


Trial Allowed 
The | Homestead Kennels, West Swanzey, N. H. N. H. 


LOT OF NICE RABBIT HOUNDS 
Country raised and country trained. Ideal hunting 
= lots of game to work on. Can furnish broken 

rtly broken stock at reasonable prices. Clean, 
om stock. State your wants. 6 photos for 25 cents, 


HARRY DEWET WELSH, Care Dog Farm, Mayport, Pa. 
Twenty-five Beagle Puppies For Sale 


They are from field trial and bench show 
parents that are rabbit dogs. Most of these 
puppies are 1919 Western Futurities. 


Also some broken dogs. 


MILLWOOD BEAGLES 
HILLSBORO 


A LABRADOR RETRIEVER 


One of the world’s best bird dogs for sale. 

This dog, a pedigreed female puppy about 3 months 
old, is of a very rare breed which has a world wide rep- 
utation of being one of the best all-round gun 
dogs in existence. 

On sale for a limited time only. Inquire of 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 























OHIO 























Field and Stream 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City. 
English, Irish and Liewellin setter pups and trained dogs, also 


pointers, spanielx and retrievers, Inclose stamps for lists. 


THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, Atlantic, lowa 


Coonhounds The famous Redbone 


Coonhounds. Puppies, 
youngsters and trained dogs. 


Catalog 6 cents, 
Sam Stephenson - - _ Covington, Tenn. 
FOR SAL 


Full blooded female Pointer—hunted 

part of two seasons, just past two- 
year old. Under splendid control. Fast, sure retriever, a 
great dog. Pretty as a picture, all life, splendid dispo- 
sition. Guaranteed. Price $100 


W. M. NICHOLLS, :: Powhatan, Va. 
English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox-Hounds 


finest «tock fn the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our repu- 
tation is backed by Field and Stream—a lifetime in the business 
and hundreds of unsolicited textimontals from all parte of America, 
‘Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 1c, for catalogue 
rices. photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Skunk and Squirrel Dogs, 
also a fine lot of trained 
Trial al- 











Coon, Opossum, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, 
rabbit hounds $12.50 and $15.00 each. 
lowed on trained dogs. Price list free. 


Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 


FERRETS FOR SALE 


white or brown, large or small, either sex. Also 
pedigreed New Zealand Rabbits and Guinea Pigs. 


J. E. Younger, Leavittsburg, Ohio 


LIVE MALLARDS FOR SALE 


$2.50 per pair, make great decoys, beautiful birds. 
W.F.WEARY -_ - Sac City, lowa 


Nosy Small English. Grey Call Ducks 
$3.00, Drakes $2.00, Domesticated Mallard 
Calling ducks $2.00, Drakes $1.50. 40 varieties 
Ducks, Geese, and Ornamental poultry. 

LEE KYBURZ Honey Creek, Wis. 





KENNEL CONSTRUCTION 
By Warren H. Miller 


(Continued from September) 


ONCRETE makes a poor floor 
for dogs to lie on, for it is un- 
mercifully cold. The only proper 
berth is a low wooden bunk 
with 4-inch rail and a mattress laid in it. 
This bunk must not be so high off the 
floor that it will let a dog crawl under 
it; 4 inches high is plenty. If made in 
an ell for two dogs, of the dimensions 
given in the plan, it will permit them to 
curl up together on cold nights and lie 
apart on warm ones. The partition be- 
tween the two bunks across the ell should, 
of course, be omitted and the bottom 
board match up fairly. The bottoms 
should also be of tongue and groove 
stock, so as to prevent air cracks. 

For a yard for both this kennel and 
the smaller one first described, a covered 
runway will be the most economical 
scheme. The four main posts of the 
yard need to be set down at least 2 feet, 
and a trench dug from one post to the 
next. Stout square-mesh chicken wire is 
then run from post to post and the earth 
tamped back. Foot boards are then run 
outside the posts and the mesh coming 
out of the ground is tacked to these with 
staples. A top rail run around the top 
of the posts about 4 feet high is good 
enough and the wire fencing staple from 
running board to top rail. Any one of 
the heavy wire farm fencings will do, 
and if puppies are to be kept in the yard 
it must be reinforced 2 feet up with 
chicken wire. The top covering may be 
of chicken wire in any case. 

Such a yard is far preferable to a 
chain, or a wire with ring and chain. 
The plain chain keeps the dog too con- 
fined, and is forever getting him wound 
up around something; the wire runway 
with ring and short chain I never found 
much better approved of by my canine 
dependents, for they would always sit 
down and bark, at the end of the contri- 
vance nearest the house, seldom utilizing 
its possibilities for exercise. But the 
yard permits free, if limited, roaming, and 
a pair of dogs will always get a lot of 
exercise, wrestling with each other, even 
in the narrow confines of the yard. Dogs 
form strong friendships among them- 
selves, and a pair of them will keep each 
other in good condition, wrestling and 
pretending to chew each other, off and on, 
all day, varying the exercise by periods 
of sleeping in the sun. And the yard is 
the only solution of the wandering and 
adventurous puppy problem. If you have 
a brood matron instead of a pair of hunt- 
ing dogs, this kennel and its yard will be 
of the best designs for rearing litters of 
pups. 

As accessories, the yard will want three 
things, a resting bench; a roost made of 
straw piled up on some elevation like a 
packing box upon which they can jump 
up, or down off of ; and a urinal post, put 
in about the center of the yard. This latter 
will be well patronized according to the 
dog’s nature to hoist his leg, and will save 
much soiled fencing. After a case of 
distemper, dig up the post and put in a 
new one. 

For larger kennel operations, such as 
keeping hound packs and dog breeding, 
the kennel becomes a house partitioned 
into several of them. For summer un- 
doubtedly the healthiest scheme is a set 
of outlying small kennels, each located in 
its own patch of field. The combination 
of a peach or other fruit orchard with 
such a kennel proposition is a good one, 
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Ring Neck Pheasants 


Why raise chickens to eat when 
Ring Neck Pheasants are much 
more profitable and are raised as 
easily? They weigh three pounds 
at six months and bring $1.00 a 
pound in the market. We have 
vigorous birds from unrelated stock 
for shipment October Ist. They 
are hardy and not subject to dis- 
ease, and the BEST EATING 
BIRD IN AMERICA. Why not 
raise your own game for your 
table? They eat only one-half as 
much as chickens. A pen of these 
birds should lay over 200 eggs, 
and from these you should raise 
all the game you desire to eat in 
a year. 









Ring Neck Pheasant 
Hens.. .$5.00 each 
Riug Neck Pheasant 
Cocks. .$3.00 each 
Pen of five Hens, one 
Cock. ......$25.00 
. 

















= Bloomfield -) 

s Farms 778 9 Penobscot Bids. 
The Mackensen Game Park 
Bob White 

Pheasants ‘ce 
Partridges ’ Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


TurtleLake Game Farm 


HILLMAN, MICHIGAN 
Orders now being booked for 


Pheasants and Wild Ducks 


FOR FALL DELIVERY 















RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fast- 
est, and best fighting of all 
pit games, and the most 
beautiful of all fowls. Send 
for catalogue. 
Young fowls until Nov. Ist 
$7.00 per two 
GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street Concord, North 
Wwe have for sale Silver, Golden, Ringneck, 
herst, Formosan, White, Mongolian, Reeves. 
hoe, Versicolor, Impeyan, Soemmerring, Manchurian 
Eared, Melanotus, Black + ogc Golden, Linneated and 
—— of Wales Pheasan 
Wild Turkeys, Japanese sunk es, Longtails, Mallard 
Ducks, 8. C. Buff and Blue Orpingtons and R. I. Reds. 
Five varieties of Peafowl, Crane, Swan, Fancy Ducks, 
Doves, Deer, Jack Rabbits. 
Send $1.00 for new Colortype Catalogue. Where 
cae amounts to $10.00, price of catalogue re- 
un 


CHILES & COMPANY _— Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 
Wild Duck Decoys’ Breeder’s Callers 


Gray Mallard $3.00 pair, extra hens $2.00 each. 
Black Mallard $4.50 pair, no extra hens. 
English Callers $6.00 pair, $4.00 each extra hen. 


Mail Draft. C. BREMAN CO., Danville, IMlinois 








Lady Am- 
Swin- 
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AIREDALES 
Pure bred pups from best blood of the breed 
for sale. 
Dr. HOFFMAN Detroit, Minnesota 


and Maryland bred 
FOR SAL rabbit oo ok that are saaain aad “ves 


Would take some dogs to train as | have a plenty of quail 
and keep a first-class up to date kennel. Also dogs boarded 


. Stamp for reply. 
Box 57 Marydel, Md. 


FOR 


Pair male beagle pups. Also female thoroughly 
broken. Healthy stock. Pedigreed 


JAMES A. WHALEN, Whitehall, New York _ York 
Sporting Airedales—Guaranteed Workers 


A few puppies for sale from parents with a national 
reputation for gameness, intelligence, and high standard 
of appearance. The best blood in the world, combined 
with natural hunting instinct. 

Washee K 


ennels, Box 1412, Anaconda, Montana 








Arkansas Coon Hounds 


sent on trial 
W. B. CARAWAY, Alma, Ark. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE—English Beagle, Male. Fine 
marks. Fifteen on. old. Fifteen dollars. E. 
Kernohan, Nunda, ’ 

FOR Engg setter (male), three years 
old; thorou eh broken. On trial. F. D. Heyen, 
Barryville, sa 


MANG Eczema, ear canker, goitre, 
cured or no charge. Write 
for particulars. 


ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Hot Springs, Ark. 


ANGLERS send a postal card to the under- 
signed for a Descriptive and Priced Catalog of 


RODS, REELS AND ANGLING BOOKS 
from the COLLECTION of 


Dr. JAMES A. HENSHALL 
811 Dayton Street Cincinnati, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Large newly mounted Winter 
killed moose heads, very rare heads, spread of 
horns 61, 58, 56, 54 and 51 inches. All have large, 
massive, perfect horns of the best grade; mounted 
true to wild nature by the best method of lasting 
taxidermy; moderate prices. Duty free. Express 
prepaid on approval anywhere in America. Not 
a penny of expense to you unless you accept after 
examination. Reference, Editor of Fiero anp 
Stream. Description on request. Edwin Dixon, 
Master Game Head Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 

MAKE MONEY—Youw can handle and tan 
your own furs and skins, hair on or off. Make 
rugs with mounted heads at very reasonable cost. 
My complete Tan Formulas and Time-and-Labor- 
Saving Methods insure success from your first 
attempt. Complete formulas and_ instructions 
only $3, postpaid. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—Newly-mounted Winter-killed Elk 
Heads, Woodland Caribou Heads, Rocky Moun- 
tain Big Horn Sheep Heads, White Sheep Heads 
(Dalli), Mule, Black Tail and White Tail (Vir- 
ginia) Deer Heads, Moose Heads. Sets of horns, 
mounted or unmounted. All duty free. Express 
prepaid on approval anywhere in America. Guar- 
anteed to please you after examination or not a 
penny of expense to you. Reference: the editor 
of “Field and Stream.” No one else offers you these 
terms. Description on request. Edwin Dixon, Mas- 
ter Game Head Taxidermist, Unionville, qege 


IDEAS WANTED—They Bring Wealth if 

















ented. Send” postal for needed inventions. Pine 
of Patent buyers and guide book. Tells how to 
secure patent through our credit plan. Ran- 


doiph & Co., Dept. 77, Washington, 

INVENT SOMETHING. YOUR IDEAS MAY 
BRING WEALTH. Free book tells what to in- 
vent and how to obtain a patent. References: 
Dun, Bradstreet and Washington Mechanics’ 
Rank. Talbert & Talbert, 4309 Talbert Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—Old-time and mod- 
ern firearms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York. 

FOX HORNS al! styles, all easy blowers, 30 
days’ trial, money back arantee. Send for 
illustrated booklet. Karl Kahmann, Chicago’s 
Foremost Taxidermist & Horn t, 2511 
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about thirty brood matrons and a few 
classy sires, in combination with a ten- 
acre orchard being about all one man 
could manage for a year-around business. 
Some day I may start such a proposition 
myself on a southern plantation, as the 
need for a large kennel in the East, sup- 
plying good bird dog pups at reasonable 
prices, is so great that all the pups raised 
could be marketed with very little ad- 
vertising. After the cultivating season 
is over the dogs are moved out of win- 
ter quarters and kept in separate kennels, 
with suitable fencing to avoid fights and 
mixing of puppies. It is quite as whole- 
some a way to raise them as putting the 
puppies out to walk at neighboring farms, 
as is often done by large breeders. These 
outlying kennels would, of course, be 
identical in design with the one-dog ken- 
nel described above, except that for 
nursing mothers a whelping box would 
be needed, that is, a shallow sleeping box 
with an inner rim around the edge of 
7%" x3" stock, forming a sort of refuge 
for pups that have fallen in behind the 
mother’s back, and would likely be 
crushed without some such gallery to 
protect them. 





HOUNDS TRAILING PHEASANTS 


I have a fox hound ten months old at 
the present time which I started to train 
on rabbits last September. The favorite 
territory that I hunt is full of pheasant 
and my dog always trails them up until 
he flushes them or comes to the end of 
the trail. I have him started on rabbits 
pretty fair. Sometimes I do not know 
whether he is after a rabbit or bird. He 
opens up on them both, and I would like 
to know how to break him of the habit of 
hunting pheasants. Do all hounds trail 
birds? 

What book would you advise me to get 
on hound training? 

FRANK PossINGER. 


Ans.—Regarding your hound trailing 
pheasants, would say that they all do this. 
In fact, the beagle makes a much better 
pheasant dog than the regulation bird dog 
because he does not “road” the way a bird 
dog does, that runs right up on the 
pheasant and flushes him. I do not see 
any particular use in trying to break him 
of it, as if you will follow him closely 
you will get many a good shot at pheas- 
os whether he starts a rabbit or not. 
—Ep. 


TEAM OF GREAT DANES 
FOR SALE 


I want to sell_my famous team of Great Danes, the 
team with which I made my celebrated Red Cross drive 
last spring. 

I trained these dogs for war work abroad but owing 
to lack of tonnage no dogs are being shipped to Europe. 
I will sell them as a whole or singly. 


ALLEN McMULLEN 
NUMBER FOUR, LEWIS CO., N. Y. 


«FOR SALE 


A few fine Airedales, both pups and mature stock. 
Male pups eligible to registration, $10. Also a few 
Fox Hound pups, no papers, but from stock that bring 
home the bacon. Write for photos and reliable informa- 
tion. CEDARVILLE KENNELS, FAIRHAVEN, CONN. 


Thoroughly Broken Beagle Hounds 


Guaranteed good hunters, and not gun shy. 


Warren S. Henderson, Downingtown, Pa. 














Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

GATHER OR CULTIVATE herbs, barks, roots 
for us. Profitable, enjoyable, instructive. Buy- 
ing list and illustrated, descriptive booklet, 10c. 
Wisco Herb House, Desk 22, 409 Chestnut St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Bred inthe purple. Airedales from one 
of the best Kennels in the Northwest 


Some Great Youngsters FOR SALE 


Trempealeau, Wisc. 


WM. J. MACAULAY, 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


YES—!I WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms. Everything guaranteed. Tell 
us what you want in first letter. 


WM. R. BURKHARD 
(Established In 1865) 
143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE” 



























Wild ducks naturally migrate to the best 
» feeding grounds. Attract them in large 

numbers by planting Terrell’s WILD 
CELERY and wild rice seed, muskgrass, etc. 
Now ready. Grow in shaliow lakes, ponds 
= and rivers. Used by largest game clubs aud 
= preserves. Bovklet tree. Write. 


Clyde 8. Terrell, Naturalist, Dept. D-3, Oshhesh, Wis. 





















FOR SALE—Savage 22 H. P. rifle used two 
seasons only, in excellent condition. Has Mar- 
ble V. M. front sight, Lyman wind gauge peep 
rear sight, sling strap, Marble pointed brass wip- 


ing rod, leather case, 3 bxs. 22 P., 2 bxs. 22 
L. R. and 2 Marble Auxiliary cartridges. Owner 
in draft, best offer takes whole outfit. P. M. 
a 362 High St. E., Detroit, Mich. 

R SALE ONLY—Savage .32-40, .25-35, .22 
Hin Rovak Winchester .22, Model 1890 and auto- 
matic shotgun. All perfect, special sights, cart- 
ridges, etc. Scott Smith, Carthage, N. 

GUN BARGAINS—A few high grade double 
Lefever 12 and 10 gauge ej guns $20 up. 
H. L. Green, Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—D-H Parker 12 Ga. Ejector. High 
Power Slide Action 32 Remington with Lyman 
Rear Sight, also Lyman Rear Sight for Win- 
chester 1890 Model, 1906 and 1894 Model, and 
Savage 22 High Power. E. M. Congdon, Hig- 
gins, Texas. 

WANTED—22 caliber Stevens Favorite shot 
rifle, No. 20. New or second-hand. E. C. Taylor, 
Wellsville, Ohio. 

HAVE ABOUT TWO HUNDRED 35 aie 
ton Automatic Rifle Cartridges for sale. R. 
Points, Crosby, N. Dak. 

SPORTSMEN, TAKE NOTICE! Something 
new. A gunsmith for thirty-five years offers a 
receipt for $1.00 to blue and brown your gun 
barrels and parts, the same as all manufacturers 
use. The material costs 50 cents and can be 
obtained at any drug store. Requires no ma- 
chinery or heating. Address York Gun & In- 
venting Co., York, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Indian Relics cheap for amateur 
collectors. They are getting very scarce and 
valuable. If you want to BUY, SELL or EX- 
CHANGE write Box 406, Quaker City, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—An Evinrude Detachable Row 
Boat Motor, 1917 model. In perfect condition. 
Built in Magneto, Automatic reverse, Maxim Si- 
lencer. Price $75.00. Dr. R. A. Barnitz, Austin, 
Minnesota. 

FOR SALE—“Come Duck Shooting With Me.” 
An intensely interesting book. A splendid Christ- 
mas gift for any sportsman. Price $2.00. Ad- 
dress H. Gardner, Hagerman Bldg., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 
with our new 1919 carburetors; 34 miles per 
gallon. Use cheapest gasoline or half kerosene. 
Increased power. Styles for any motor. Very 
slow on high. Attach it yourself. Big profits 
to agents. Money back guarantee. 30 days’ trial. 
Air-Friction Carburetor Co., 334 Madison Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

WANTED—Compac Tent. State condition and 
price to Thomas T. Firth. Allen Lane, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia. 

A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION of Antique 
Firearms for sale. Inquire of me for further 
articulars. Fred Sauter, 42 Bleecker Street, 
New York. 

HOUNDS AND HUNTING—Has more Bea- 
gle news than all the others. Sample FREE. 
Subscription $1.50 per year. Address Desk A. 
M., Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 

FIRST FARM MORTGAGES for sale. No 
~q in fifteen years. R. H. Points, Crosby, N-. 

al 

$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly: seven acre fruit, 
oultry, fur farm; riverfront; Ozarks; $100.00. 
Frunting, fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kans, 

ASK US FOR THAT SHOOTING-IRON 
can’t find anywhere else. We trade, too. tise 
for stamp. Carver Vulcanizing Company, Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

OLD COINS WANTED.—24-page Buying Cata- 
log, 5c. A. H. Kraus, 222 Kraus Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS i=. “s,s: 


Tit, saint |. rheumatism, piles, Plrane » or = Pr = 
Tite for 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Hot Springs, Ark. 
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Are You a Woodsman 


—Or a Dub? 


When you go into the wilds this fall will you hold up your 
head as a “regular fellow”’—or be laughed at as a “tenderfoot,” 
a “dude sport” or “tyro”? 


Will the guides give you the laugh and pass the knowing 
wink as you try to bluff your way through—or will they hold 
you in sincere respect as a man who has “been there an’ 
done it”? 


Ask yourself a few of these questions and mark yourself 
honestly on a basis of 100%: 


If you or a hunting companion broke a leg what would 
you do? 

Can you light a fre without matches? 

Can you clean a high-power rifle so that you know st 
will be in good shape next time you want it? 

Can you tell from the tracks of a wounded deer in what 
part he is hit and how far he will run? 

Can you clean your kill, sling it for carrying and do 
you know the easiest way to get it into camp? 

Can you skin your kill and put the antlers, head or hide 
in condition to stand the trip to the taxidermist? 

‘If you stray from the trail can you find your way back 

with compass?—without compass? 

Can you make up a complete, well-balanced grub list 
for a four weeks’ trip for a given number of men—with- 
out finding when you get there that you have forgotten 
the sugar, the bacon, the coffee, or other vital necessities? 

Can you cook flap-jacks, game birds, venison and other 
woods fare in a way that will get you home again on your 
own pins? 


It is more important than ever that you should have this 
knowledge this year! Many of the best professional woods- 
men and guides are “over there” guiding scouting parties 
in no-man’s land. If you get anyone to guide you this year 
it may be an inexperienced farmer’s boy. 


_ The Outdoorsman’s Handbook covers not only the sub- 
jects mentioned above, but literally hundreds of others. 
This Handbook is the result of over four years of work on 
the part of Warren H. Miller, former editor of Fretp AnpD 
STREAM, and a number of assistants. In its preparation Mr. 
Miller has had access to the complete files of more than 
twenty years of Fietp AND Stream, all standard works on 
the outdoors, and has advised and consulted with such’ well- 
known authorities as Major Townsend Whelen, Powhatan 
Robinson, David Abercrombie, Stewart Edward White, Ezra 
H. Fitch, Chas. Askins, C. L. Gilman, E. M. Gill, Ernest 
Thompson Seton and others. . 


UP TO DATE 


This book contains the most recent fish laws and the 
game, bag limit, license and transportation laws for 1918-19. 


It is true that no book, however complete, can possibly 
make an accomplished woodsman out of a novice, but this 
“outdoor encyclopedia” will repay careful study and, as it 
is in convenient form and is canvas-bound to stand rough 
usage, it can go right to camp with you for consulting at a 
moment’s notice. 


For sale at all first-class sporting goods stores or 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order for $2.50 will bring your 
copy of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to Fre.p AnD Stream, America’s leading 
sportsman’s magazine. Outdoorsman’s Handbook above—$1.50, sub- 
scription alone—$2.00, total value $3.50. 


~~ 
FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y¥. City 


Gentlemen: 
I’m on! ‘Send me the Handbook and Fie_p anp Stream for a year. Enclosed 


is $2.50. 


F. & S. 10-18 


Address 
(If you want only the Handbook or only the subscription mail the coupon and proper amount, 
and cheek which you want.) 
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roken Egg! | ane 
Yes—only a broken egg, smashed by some Hun of the animal world. But a broken egg 
means a dead bird—a bird that in 12 months’ time would itself be breeding. 
One broken egg means a heavy loss to next year’s game. This is one of the reasons 
why war on vermin has been declared by the 
Am G 
Protective A lati 
LATS ER ET 
The purpose of the American Game Protective enforce the provisions of this treaty. These acts 
Association is to protect and propagate American and treaties have heavily increased the water fowl in 
game by a strong national organization. the United States. 
Experience has proved that, although state laws We are working on other problems now and we 
and game associations have done well in the need your help. You owe your support, too, to 
“es ~ . eee Ee . P . . - 
more game’’ movement, Federal laws and a the magazines listed below for they are working 
broad national organization are necessary to fully with us in this National movement for more game. 
carry out the purpose of this work. Join us! ; i j 
w helpi oie 32 a i. Sign this coupon and send it to us with a check 
The ne nee vue ~~ - ohh dn 1916 to cover a year’s membership in the American 
b ete he U Saeed taeie a Meg Game Protective Association, and in addition, a 
ease texuyn birds “eee aed as ey i» ase Hand subscription to one of these magazines. We will 
SSEROR CG. SeNGS Chet Pass Between the twocountTes. send you by return mail a handsome copy of the 
Through our efforts in 1918 an act was passed by Sportsman’s Creed. This will certify that you 
‘ : * m " . 0 ° “cc 
Congress creating a Federal Warden Force to have joined this crusade for “more game.”’ 
AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, ao . ; 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY Cs Se eeenrss <e 
Geationee | (Abbreviated) 
I enclose a check for $............to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazi: e checke! below 1 believe that a sportsman should 
fot one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership), 1. Never in sport endanger human life, 
Publication Price, including 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Draw Regular one year’s member - 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, 
ciscle around Subscription ship in American and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 
publication Price Game Protective 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners and also 
waned Association their feelings. 
NS SE EE ee Pe en aye $3.50 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Field and Stream . sibenns aa . 2.00 idee Sesneldd Gitiiawtinda Tae 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
Michigan Sportsman .._- -. TER A wcdeiliahiinds ccaeediidiitianives nood: ae 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes 
National Spofteman _................ ‘ ip PRR OE > anaes Eee by refusing to purchase trophies. 
Outdoor Life... . anise « Bees. prea & antares 2.50 8. Study and record the natural history of game species i. 
Outer’s Book— Recreation ...... ........... 2.00. . ee ae . 2.50 the interest of science. 
SE onnitnncnasamagsbacceds EE custneadbabuisd basis aksein Eee 3.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman, 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate DRG celuh ota ct. hdetecucimenatingnce-tninivlictnnbnttiebiteabtessdiidenetin ings echtaila pe 
and wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your 
subscription, please mention that fact, 
Address. _.... 



































It’s Great Old Sport if 
Your Shells are Waterproof 


The black Shells will not swell froma 
wetting. Prove it. Place a handful in 
water for halfan hour. Getthem wetter 
than the bottom ofa rain-soaked bough- 


Those drizzly days when the game 
flies low and fast—that’s when you get 
real shooting. Onsucha day, have you 
ever had a fine shot go winging out of 
range while you tugged at a wet and 
swollen shell? Then you know the 
value of waterproof ammunition. 


house. Then try them in your gun. 
They'll chamber, fire and eject as if 
never touched by water. 


* BLACK SHELLS 





Smokeless 


*ro Meet requirements for British Military target practice, the U.S. 22 N.R.A. 
Long Rifle Lesmok Cartridge was developed, Accuracy at 250 yards was re- 
quired and successfully attained. This has never before been accomplished in 
small bore cartridges. Unequaled results are assured for outdoor long range 
work and consequently better results for short ranges. Ask your dealer or 
send for a trial order to our nearest general selling agent. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


5 gah r 


and Black Powders 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Co., Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati ; John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia ; 
National Lead and Oil Co., Pittsburgh, United Lead Co., New York ; 
James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore ; Selby Smelting & Lead Co., San 
Francisco; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 

















... and at big hotels 
and clubs, East and West 


cA fact: 


Sales reports from 8 leading cities—just 
as received at our main office during the 
last week in August: 


Army and Navy CLup, Washington, D C.: 
““Fatima sells biggest—irrespective of price’’ 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD, Philadelphia: 
‘Fatima outsells all other ¢ igare ttes, 
except two 2. nt brands’’ 
Conc RESS HOTEL, Chicago: 
atima is one of the leading sellers among the better brands” 
HOTEL As STOR, N. Y. City: ; 
**We sell more Fatimas than any other cigarett2”’ 
Hore. Grsson, Cincinnati: 
‘‘Fatima leads all other brands in sales’’ 
Horter Sinton, Cincinnati: 
“More Fatimas ¢ sold than any other cigarette’ 
HOTEL WILLARD, Washington, D. C 
‘Fatima is biggest-selling cigs nrette’ 
MARS HALL FIELD’s GENTLEMEN'S GRILL, Chicago: 
atima is as big if not a bigger seller than 
any of the other high-class brands"’ 
OrFicers’ CLun, West Point: 
More Fatimas smoked than any other cigarette’’ 
THE PONCHARTRAIN, Detroit: 
**Fatima is the second best-selling brand’’ 
Racquet CLUB, St. Louis: 
atima is largest seller’ 
THE SHOREHAM, Washington, D. C.: 
ith one exception, Fatima is best seller’’ 
Union Crus, Cleveland: 
‘Fatima is one of the largest sellers’ 
YALE cS LuRB, New York City: 
‘Fatima continues to be one of the three best sellers’’ 


FATIMA 


cd Sensible Cigarette 


And Fatima gives full, honest value 

instead of “‘showy’’ looks. It is for 
every smoker who wants a cigare tte 
shat neve r ‘‘talks back,’’ even if a man 
-hould smoke more often than usual 


gall: «Myra Srbacco Ce: 








